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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 



AND 



THE PHARMACOPCEIA. 



At the annual meeting of The American Medical Association held 
in Philadelphia, in June, 1876, after some preliminary action and 
discussion of the subject of the interest of The Association in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia (see Transactions for 1876),' the sub- 
ject was made the special order of business for 10 o'clock on the 
second day of the annual meeting of 1877, with the understanding 
that the writer should then present the subject in a more definite 
and complete way ; and no limitation of time was set for the subject. 
In view of the supposed importance of the subject, and the necessity 
for a full and fair discussion, and of careful thought and delibera- 
tion, the writer prepared a moderately full presentation of the sub- 
ject, and proposed a plan of action. In order to awaken a general 
interest in the matter ; — to afford abundant time for consideration ; — 
to econonuze the time of The Association, and to bring out the opposi- 
tion which was to be expected to any proposition for a change in 
the present plan of revising the Pharmacopoeia, — the proposed pre- 
sentation and plan were published in pamphlet form some months in 
advance of the meeting of 1877. At a cost of much time and labor, 
and of more than a thousand dollars in money, the writer distributed 
six thousand of these pamphlets to the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions of the country, with the effect of bringing out a vigor- 
ous opposition to any change, in pamphlets published by Dr. H. C. 
Wood, Mr. Alfred B. Taylor and The Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, of Philadelphia, and by the National College of Pharmacy, 
of Washington. The points raised by such writers were of course 
such as would need a careful reply if the whole subject was to be 
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fully discussed in the interests of the truth and justice involve 
Accordingly, this writer prepared a rejoinder to the authors of the 
pamphlets, and took this to The American Medical Association 
offer instead of the presentation and plan which had already been 
the hands of the members for many months. The President of T 
Association had, also, by resolution, been recommended to consid 
the matter in his annual address. The President did discuss tl 
subject in his address, read at the first session of the meeting 
Chicago, and concluded with the recommendation that it be referrc 
to a special committee. This recommendation, with others in tl 
President's address, was referred to a committee of seven. Dr. I 
C. Wood mentioned to The Association that the subject of the Pha 
macopceia was to come up on the following day at 10 o'clock, ar 
moved that, in order not to have " to make two bites at a cherry 
the committee be directed to report upon this subject at that tim 
and his motion was carried. This action appeared as though D 
Wood and The Association desired that the committee should raal 
up its judgment upon the subject before hearing what might be sa: 
at the hour appointed for the hearing. Accordingly, at the hoi 
appointed on the following day, the committee report — and not tl 
paper appointed for the hour — was first called for, and the commi 
tee reported that it was inexpedient at the present time to take ar 
action in the premises. Some time was occupied in remarks upc 
the l*eport and in laying it upon the table, and then this writer w; 
called upon to present his subject. He stated that when at the la 
meeting of The Association he was ordered to present the subjec 
at this time, no limit was given him as to the time at his dispose 
and that only within a few days, on receiving the printed pr 
gram of this meeting, did he know that he would be limited ' 
an hour. And now some twenty minutes of that hour had bee 
taken for other business. Very much had been published on tl 
subject which seemed to need a rejoinder, and in making this up f 
The Association the manuscript had so grown that it could not 1 
read in less than two hours. If the forty minutes now availal 
was the measure of The Association's interest in the subject, it mig 
be well to drop it altogether rather than hear a part of what cou 
not be finished. The writer stated that he did not appear there 
favor of The Association at all, but simply by its direction to c 
specific thing, and was ready to do it or not as The Associat 
might now re^direct, but would rather not undertake to half dc 
He was, however, then directed to take the stand, and read fronr 
manuscript for about forty minutes. It was then moved ths 
should go on and finish his paper, but this he asked permission 
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to do, as a gentleman was ready to follow him on another subject, 
equally by order of The Association, and his hour had then arrived, 
Tiie Committee of Arrangement was then directed to appropriate 
& vacant honr of ttie following day to the subject of the Plmrmaco- 
pceia, and it was suggested that, as the vacant hour was that nest 
before adjournment, tho time might be extended to an hour and a 
half if that should be necessary to liniuh the paper. The Commit- 
tee of Arrangements soon after announced that on the next day, 
twenty minntes of the vacant hour would be allowed lor finishing 
the paper, and that the remainder of the time would be given to 
the oj>position. Twenty minutes before the appointed hour on tiie 
following day, the writer was called on to read in continuation of 
his subject, and at the end of twenty miimteB lie was, by a close 
vote, allowed twenty minutes more, and had then, by rapid reading, 
gone over about two-thirds of his paper. At the close of the read- 
ing he presented the conclusion of his paper where tliree courses of 
action were opea to Tlie Association, The first of them was to aban- 
don the subject, and lay the whole matter on the table. He stated, 
for reasons given, that this course would be, personally, most agi-ee^- 
ble to him, but doubted much whether the profession of medicine of 
this country could afibrd to take such a course as this upon suoh a 
subject. The third course suggested, was to refer the whole subject 
to a committee, and to the state medical societies for a year, by a 
definite plan submitted. That this suggestion was not unreason- 
able is rendered probable by the circumstance that it was in accord 
with the recommendation of the president iu his address, and that 
f without consultation between him and this writer. It was also a 
, cautious and conservative course easy to carry out in a very definite 
t^ay. The oppositiou waa then called upon, and Dr, 11. C Wood 
Htook the stand. His short addri>ga was rather pathetic and emotional 
|than argumentative. He announced himself as the bearer of a 
(BessHge Irom his uncle, Dr. George B, Wood, to The Association, 
> the following purport ; Tell the gentlemen not to do this thing 
Lod bring discredit upon the life-work of a man who now, loaded with 
'i age and infirmity, is waiting to be relieved from this world's cares. 
One or two appeals to " the Great God," and one or two emphatic 
denials of injurious charges which had never been made, concluded 
this brief pathetic address, when Dr. N. S. Davis, chairman of tho 
Committee of Arrangements, look the floor for a few moments, after 
a third proposition to refer tlie subject to a committee had been made. 
The main points of Dr. Davis' brief address seemed to he that 
~~ B Association should take up no subject like this which threatened 
disturb the harmony of its action by the introduction of elements 

a 
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of discord involving money values and entangling alliances. The 
Association was of a rather social character and met for the disens* 
sion of scientific subjects from year to year in a friendly, pleasant 
way that was incompatible with such subjects as this, except so fai* 
as to see that somebody else attended to them properly. He was 
BO thoroughly convinced of the inappropriateness of this subject to 
this Association that he moved that it be indefinitely postponed, and 
his motion was carried by a large majority. 

It is very unfortunate that the two brief addresses by which such 
a subject was so signally defeated were not put on record, but so it 
is, for not one of the reporters took them, and the medical profes- 
sion of the United States, in the only representative body of that 
profession, has distinctly refused to consider the interests of the 
profession in the Pharmacopoeia even to the extent of appointing a 
committee on the subject. The question is, What is the true under- 
lying cause of this action ? Is it a want of interest in the materia 
medica ; or carelessness or ignorance of its true condition and of the 
issues involved ? Or is it not rather that the wrong man happened 
to take up the subject and present it in some wrong or unwise way, 
and therefore that it is the man and his mistakes that are con- 
demned and rejected and not the subject. But if this be so, he was 
invited to be heard on the subject and was then suppressed without 
being fully heard, and his subject was suppressed with him. 

Under the circumstances above narrated, it seems but fair to the 
subject that it should sufier as little as possible from either the 
unfavorable presentation, or the unfavorable reception which it has 
met with at the hands of the only representative body of the pro- 
fession at the last meeting, in contrast with the favorable reception 
at the meeting of 1876, and, therefore, the writer has thought it 
best to republish here what has been published in opposition to this 
movement for reform, and follow these by the rejoinder which the 
last meeting of The American Medical Association refused to hear 
or consider. Several societies took action in favor of the movement, 
and some articles appeared in the medical journals also favoring 
some change, if not favoring the plan proposed ; but it is not neces- 
sary to reproduce these, as it is only the action in opposition to the 
movement to which the rejoinder was made. 

This course will place the whole matter before those of the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions who may choose to read it, without 
any more cost than that of the time given to it ; and will place the 
mater fairly on record for future reference, since time will doubt- 
less show whether the recent action of The American Medical 
Association has been wise or not. 
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The first reprint is that of the writer's pamplilet ombrauing the 
proposed new plan. The uext h ihe pamphlet of Dr. H. C. Wood, 
addressed to tho members of The American Medical Assooia- 
tion. Next, the pamphlet of Mr. Alfred B. Taylor, addressed to the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Next, a pamphlet iaaaed by the 
Philadelphia County Medical Soeiety. Nest, an article from "The 
Medical News and Library," of Philadslphia, for May, 1877, p. 72 ; 
and finally a pamphlet of the " National College of Pharmacy," of 
Washington, D, C. These constitute the principal criticisms and 
reviews which have appeared in opposition to the writer's proposi- 
tion for change and reform; and thpse will all have been read byi 
those who are sufficiently interested in the subject. These 
followed by the rejoinder, which their publication seemed to rei 
necessary — a part of which rejoinder was read before The Anierican 
Medical Association — and the whole of which is here published for 
the first time. 

Then at the end of the rejoinder, it has seemed worth while to 
pnbiish the opinion obtained li-ora competent legal counsel upon the 
questions of property and copyright in full; beoauae these questions 
have been made the subjeet of very harsh and erroneous assertions. 



In conclusion, it is necessary to offer a few words of personal 
explanation. 

In the Convention of 1800 the writer was chosen for the Com- 
mittee of Revision as the representative of The Medical Society of 
the State of New York, and of the Army and Navy. As a commit- 
teeman, and while doing a fair share of the work, he endeavored to 
introduce some changes and improvements in the Pharmacopteia, 
which seemed to be needed to keep it up to the progress of the 
times, but was emphatically defeated. Knowing the effect of criti- 
cism in weakening the influence of such a book as the Pharmacopteia^, 
especially if the criticism be just, he took his punishment in silencOtJ 
and upheld the work as well as he could for the ten years till 1870.H 
In The Convention of that year he joined with others in 
efforts for progress and reform in the direction which had then been 
taken by several European Pharmacopmias. A majority of Tlie 
Convention was decidedly in favor of these measures of general 
progress; but in 1873 it was found that they were again defeated 
the Committee of Revision : so that it is not fair to 
writer and others did not try to introduce the needed 



I 
I 
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the Bcope of the present plan before agitating the matter pnblicl 

and bringing it before the profession at large. These defea 

determined the writer to try, in some way, to bring the subjec 

before the general professions of medicine and pharmacy before th< 

time for another convention. This determination culminated in th( 

present movement, which has now been so signally defeated in The 

American Medical Association. Nevertheless, the writer intends to 

take his punishment as manfully as possible, in the hope that after 

all, some good may have been done by thoroughly agitating the 

subject. 

It is believed that this pamphlet will embrace pretty fairly both 

sides of this controversy upon the Pharmacopoeia, and it may be 

had free of cost by any one who will take the trouble to write 

for it. 

E. K. Squibb. 

Broobxyn, July, 1877. 




At the meeting of The Ameriean Medical Associatimi, held In Philadelphia, 
June, 18T6, the writer introduced the subject of the present conditloQ and 
future prospects of the PharmacopieiB, and a preamble and resolutionB were 
adopted by the Association, talcing the whole matter into conaideralion for a 
year, with a view to some floai action al the meeting in Clilcago hi 1877, and 
the writer was directed to present the subject at the hour of ten o'clock, on 
the second day of the meeting. 

The preamble and reaolntions offered, and the reasons giveu, on which they 
were adopted, are reprinted here from the minotes. 

At the meeting of The American Pharmaceutical Association, held in Phila- 
delphia, In September, 1870, the writer also introduced the subject, and asked 
for its consideration by that Association, so that it. too, might be prepared a 
year later to take whatever action might seem wisest and best after a year's 
deliberation and discosslon by its constitnent organizations, in case Tbe Amer- 
ican Medical Association should seek its co-operation, either in a new plan of 
revision or in anymodifleation of the old plan. 

The preamble and reaoluliona offered, and the expianationa upon whicb they 
were accepted, discussed and !wd over until the meeimg of 1877, are also re- 
printed here from the minutes. 

At a meeting of the Kings County Medical Society of New York, the sub- 
ject was also brought up by tbe writer In October, 1878, and the substance of 
liis remarks are also republiahed here from the minutes. 

At a meeting of the New York College of Pharmacy, held in Decerat)er, 
1876, the subject was also preaenled by request of the College, and was dis- 
cussed. This presentation and discusaion are also reprinted hers from " New 
Remedies," p. 303. 

In these four presentations of the subject some of the reasons and arguments 
for bringing it np at this time ore repeated, yet it is belleveil that the four are 
necessary in order to give the beat account of it of wliich the writer ie capable. 

Being directed to submit lus viewa, and a plan for carrying them Into opera- 
tion at the meeting of 1877, as above mentioneJ, he has determined, In couKld- 
eration of the importance of the subject, to mature and print the plan to bo 
submitted many months in advance of the meeting, in order thai it may be laid 
before the constituent societies and colleges of the two National Asaoclatiooa 
^tm mature deliberation, bo that their delegates may be eent to the aanuil ia««t- 

ja of the representative bodies with instrnctlons how to act in the tualT^r. il 

tot should be desired by the constituent organizations. 
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This plan will be foand in detail, following the reprint of the presentation of 
the subject, and the whole matter in pamphlet form will be circulated as freely 
as possible among physicians and pharmacists. Both physicians and pharma- 
cists are earnestly urged to bring the subject before their local societies and 
colleges at the earliest possible time ; and especially before those societies and 
colleges which have hitherto participated through delegates in *' The National 
Convention for Revising the Pharmacopoeia." 



pSXTBAOTED PBOM THE MlNITTES OF ThE AMERICAN MeDIOAL ASSOCIATION.*] 

The subject of the future of the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia was brought before 
the Section on Practical Medicine, Materia Medica and Physiology, by Dr. E. 
R. Squibb, and after discussion in the section. Dr. Squibb was directed to bring 
the subject before the Association at a general session, and the Secretary of the 
Section was directed to have an appropriate time apx>ointed for the subject. 

A time was appointed by the ABSociation, and Dr. Squibb, when called upon, 
offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

WHsksAS, The usual time for a decennial revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia is drawing near ; and 

Whereas, The plan of revision and publication in force ^ce 1820 may not 
now be the best that could be desired ; therefore, be it 

Besohed, That the American Medical Association take the whole subject of 
the National Pharmacopoeia into consideration for a review of its management ; 
and for the present time with especial reference to the following questions : 

Firaty Whether the present plan of revision and publication be practically 
sufllcient for the wants of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy of the present 
time. And if not sufllcient, whether any plan could be devised which might 
oifer probable advantages enough to justify an attempt to disturb the present 
one. 

Second, Whether this Association be the proper custodian in this country of 
the interests involved in the National Pharmacopoeia ; and if it be the proper 
source of a national codex, whom can it invite to co-operate with it m the 
work ? 

TMrdj If it be a work for this Association, in what way can its details be 
wisely undertaken with any prospect of material improvement upon the present 
plan? 

Mesohed, That in order to facilitate mature and general deliberation ux>on so 
important a subject, the final discussion of it be laid over for at least one year , 
and that the subject be recommended to the President of the Association for 
consideration in his annual address for 1877. 

After the reading of the resolutions, Dr« Squibb said that if they were ac- 
cepted by the Association, he would offer some reasons for their adoption. 

On motion, the preamble and resolutions were accepted and placed before 
the Association, and Dr. Squibb was called to the speakers* stand. 

He said it could hardly be necessary to say a word upon the great importance 
of the Pharmacopoeia to the medical profession of the country as represented 
here ; or to apologize for brin^g the subject up at this time, and he would 
therefore go at once to the consideration of the preamble and resolutions. 

He reminded the Association that the plan upon which the TJ. 8. Pharma- 
copoeia had been revised and published up to this time was adopted in 1820, but 
had been much modified and improved from time to time. As now in force, 
it will be found stated on the first page of the Pharmacopoeia, and it is briefly 



From "New Remedies" for July 15, 18T6, p. SIT. 
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as followa ; In the month of Mny of the Inst year of each decade the Pred- 
dent of the previous convention iasues a. notice "requeMing the Beveral incor- 
porated State Medical Sociutlea, the incorporated Medical Collegee, the Incor- 
porated Colleges of PhysicianH and Surgeons, and the Iftcorporated Colleges of 
Pharmacy throaghout the United Slates, to elect a number of Delcgntca not 
exceeding three, to attend a General Convention to bo hold in Washington '' in. 
May of the following year, or the first year of the new decade ; and the next 
Convention, aa provided for by the list one, occurs on "the flrat Wednesday 
In May, 1880." This is now drawing so near that if any action be taken in 
regard to it, tt will be necessary and wise to consider it within the next year, 
And adopt it within two years. It will ho noticed that this decennial coDvcn- 

ition for this express purpose, long antedates this Association, and il is probable 
tliat If this Aaenclation had been In existence iu 18S0, or any similar National 
Association, it would have bad tlio charge of the Pliarmacnpmla. As it stands 
sow this Association is very nearly a duplicate of the Fharmacopiela Conven- 
tion— so nearly so that one or the other seems unnecessary. Both are repre- 
BWtatiye bodies, and bolh claim to represent tlie medical profession of Iho 
Qountry, and aim to do so, and the two are the only bodies which either aim or 
claim to represent the whole profession. The only material difference In the 
ot]ganic structure of the two is that within the past thirty years the decennial 
Convention has wisely availed itself of the profession of Pharmacy as a 
specially of medicine, and has invited delegates from the incorporated Colleges 
of Pharmacy. The Pharmacopceial Convention has, however, always ignored 
the National Pharmaceutical Association as it has this Associaiion, going for 
ita coustituent delegates to the same sources aa the National Associations, as it 
did long before the National Assoclntinns existed. 

The Pharmacopceial Convention meets evsry ten years ; and, having decided 
upon all the general principles of the Phannacopceia, and ordered its general 
scope, and plan, and methods, it appoints a Committee of Final Revision and 
_ Publication to carry out thcae general piinciples and plan in the details of the 
nevislon, and gives this committee entire charge of the Pbarmacopeela until Che 
Bxt decennial period. This committee meets as soon as practicable after the 
m and commences the detail work of the revision. Few, except those 
mim have served upon this committee, know the amount and character of the 
avolvea, and two to three years haa been generally occupied in the 
teviaion, the time and latmr Increasing with the progress of the medical 
pidences. so that at the last Revi^ou the Flmrmacopicia was not issued until 
1873, or until nearly one-third of the next decennial period had passed. 
This work of Revision has always been done gratuitously ; and to auch men as 
Dra. Wood, Bache, Carson and Bridges, and Messrs, Proclor and Taylor, who 

IJi^ve worked upon it time after time, and some of tham from the very first to 
file last Revision, the profession of this country owe a debt which can never 
■e discharged and shoidd never bo forgotten. Some of these gontlemon are 
SOW too infirm to have any more of such labor imposed upon them, and two 
Others of the veiy hardest workers, Bache and Proctor, are dead. And ao, 
now, where the charge of these important interests is to fall, and how the 
interests are to be managed, are the queations sought to be presented to you. 
_ Next. Is the present plan, adopted so long ago as 1820, the best that could 
now be deaired ? Here It must he remembered that any plan which has worhed 
I'veQ for more than fifty years is entitled U> ao much respect, that it becomes a 
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matter of grave doubt as to whether it can be wisely disturbed. But it must 
also be remembered that the working well of this, as of all plans, has depended 
less on the plan than on the men who originated it and carried it out, and that 
these men with their energetic labor are no longer available for the work. And 
above all it must be remembered that an imperfect or even a bad plan, once 
established and moderately well carried out, is often better than a change, with 
its necessary uncertainties. Hence it must always be wise to pause and 
scrutinize closely the reasons for so great and radical a change as that here pro- 
posed. A revision of the Pharmacopo&ia every ten years may have been quite 
often enough in 1820, *30, and *40, and even in 1850, but outside of its present 
organization, it has since that time been generally believed that in order to keep 
pace with the more rapid progress of general medical science the revisions 
should be more frequent ; and there is much good authority for supposing that a 
fasciculus might with advantage be issued annually or biennially, thus keeping 
the work up to the level of current literature and knowledge. The long periods 
of ten years doubtless allow the sensational novelties of the materia medica to 
have their day, and die out without disturbing the national standard with their 
unsound claims and unsettled superficial testimony. But intermixed and con- 
fused with these sensational novelties comes all the real sound progress that is 
made, and it might be a most valuable function of the Pharmacopoeia, by cur- 
rent fasciculi, to aid the general profession in discriminating between the more 
or less substantial claims to favor. Besides, in the long periods of ten years 
many valuable articles are lost with the worthless mass of trash, not so much by 
the prejudice excited by the company in which they are found, as from a failure 
to recognize them and classify them by proper names and description, so that 
they may be identified and individualized for more accurate observation and 
research. 

Again, an interval of ten years embraces so much more of detail work for a 
committee of revision, than it did twenty or thirty years ago, that the labor 
seems to be now approaching to an impracticable amount. The committee can 
only meet weekly, because the detail work has to be done by some individual 
as a sub-committee between the meetings, and often has to be done over and 
over again. Thus as the amount of work accumulates by the more rapid pro- 
gress of medical sciences, the time necessary to do it must still increase, though 
at the last revision it reached nearly three years. A more frequent review of 
the ground would so divide this labor and time as to give to the professions of 
medicine and pharmacy the results more frequently and with much less delay. 
And then, reaching the professions more frequently and in smaller quantity, 
such results would be more generally examined and appreciated. Besides, the 
actual aggregate labor of attaining such results would be diminished, by the in- 
vestigation and disposal of many subjects before they became befogged and con- 
fused by mercantile interests and the doubtful testimony which grows thereon. 

Again, it should perhaps in justice be stated that the present plan has not 
been so successful in the later revisions, and notably defective in the last one, 
when the Committee of Final Revision and Publication refused to carry out the 
instructions of the convention, and substituted its own judgment in opposition 
to that of the authority by which the committee was created.* 

* See Report on the Pharmacopceia to the Medical Society of the State of New York, by E 
B. Squibb. H. B., published in the Transactions ot the Society for 1878-4, p. 82. 
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Tberefore, if tbe present plan be not well adapted Ui the wants of tlie present 
day ; and if the men who originated it, and who so laboritmaly carried it out, be 
no longer accessible for so active a work, may it not be a proper time to change 
the plan when the worlicrs must be changed. 

Then, if changed, how and bow far shall it be changed? And, Is The Ameri- 
can Hedlcal Association the proper custodian of the iuterests involved ? A 
pbormacopiEia is an authorized dictionary of tlie standard materia medtca, for 
the us<] of llie physician in the prevention and cure of diaeosca, and owes ita ex- 
iatence to the advontagea and the necessities to his profession of accurate defi- 
nition, uniformity, and Btabilily in the agents used in the practice of hia art. It 
is the result of accumulated esperionco and scientific research as directed to r»i- 
medial agents, and especially aims to establish a standard for quality, strength, 
tnd uniformily in the materia medica. In accomplishing this, It also 
of necessity, an autliorized formulary for compounding tiie eub- 
Stances of the materia medica, or converting them Into such prepara- 
tions as come into general use under specific names. If there were no science 
nor art of medicine there would be no pharmacopcelna, and therefore a pbarma^ 
to the science and art of medicine for the sole advantage of phy- 
idcians in the treatment of diseasca aud iujarius. And. a " Pharmacopoiia of tbe 
United Slates" is one which is peculiarly adapted tjj the professional statua 
and the professional wants of the physicians of the United States. It thus be- 
comes a national ptiamutcopoiia, and t>elongs to the physiclana of the nation as 
they may chooae to orgimize themselves to construct and manage it, as well as 
to use it. Bluce 1830 a comparatively amall proportion of the medical profes- 
(don of the nation has maintained, an organizatioa solely fur the management 
and control of tbe National Pliarniacopceia. The fact that in this organization 
tbe medical profession of eight to twelve States only was represented, was not 
the fault of the organization, for each decennial Convention not only invited 
delegates from all tbe States, but urged upon Slate Societies, Colleges, etc., the 
importance of being represented in, and aiding iu a work of such importance. 
Keither, perhaps, was it the fault of the general profession that a no larger pro- 
portion of it was represented in these Conventions. But rather, perhaps, be- 
cause the Conventions were too infrequent to keep the object freshly before the 
aggregate profession — because they had but one speci&c object and purpose, and 
that not a very popular one, nor one in which many individuals kept thcmselvoa 
very thoroughly informed — and, perhaps, more than all, because the a^regato 
profession had full confidence in the few men who managed the interest so well, 
and trusted them fully, basing this trust justly upon the beneficent results of 
their labors. 

But, whatever may have been the reasona, this oi^anization never was a na- 
tional one in any true sense of the word in its relation to the aggregate medical 
profession of the Uuil«d States, and its Couvontiona were not only infrequent 
but smaU, and simply gave support and authority f i a very few men. And this 
organiEatlon has not increased and expanded in proportion with the magnitude 
and importance of its work. 

Meanwhile the growing need of a trufy national organization of the medical 
profession, for the care and management of its general interests, culminated in 
1847 in the establishment of this, The American Medical Association, and it 
Started off at once with a represontatlon froiu about twenty-three States. From 
1648 to the present time this Association has consisted of representativea from. 
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80 nearly all the States that it moat be fairly considered a national organization 
in harmony with the national form of |i;oYemment And if it does represent the 
aggregate medical profession, it is fairly entitled to the management and con- 
trol of all the general interests of that profession, and the only proper source of 
authoritative action. Among the most important of these general uiterests of 
the profe8sion-4f not the most important — is that of the Pharmaoopoeia ; and 
this interest has, up to this time, be^i left entirely under the control of the 
older and smaller national organization. 

The question is. Shall it still be left where it is, or would it be better for the 
Pharmacopoeia that this Association, now the only organization which in any 
proper sense represents the whole profession of the nati<m, should now assume 
the management and control of this important interest ? This is a very grave 
question, and one that cannot be settled without mature deliberation. Even 
^ it be admitted that this Association is entitled by its more truly national 
character to the custody of this among its other interests, it may be still question- 
able whether, for the greatest good to the Association, the Pharmacopoeia had 
not better be left where it is, because it must be fairly understood that many 
risks are to be assumed either way. It will, however, hardly be doubted that 
this Association, as the only national representative of the profession, has the. 
right to decide these questions, and is, therefore, by that right, the proper cus- 
todian of the interest involved. It would be quite competent for this Associ- 
ation, at its meeting for 1879, to direct one of its constituent members from 
each Stat* Medical Society to attend this "Convention for Revising the Phar- 
macopoeia " in 1880, and thus give to the organization that nationality of 
character which it now needs. 

The next question is, if this Association be the proper custodian of the 
Pharmacoposia, and if it be wise for it to assume its right of management and 
control whom can it invite to co-operate with it in the work ? This question 
must be answered, that it cannot wisely nor safely avoid inviting the active 
ci>*operation of " The American Pharmaceutical Association,*' a national organ- 
isation as general in its representative character, and nearly as old, as "The 
American Medical Association,** and whose objects tend to the sam(i genciral re- 
•ult8 and iH'long to the same general interest. Indeed, pharmacy Is i\w outcome 
and the expression of a pharmacopoeia, and a pharmacopoeia without pimrmacy 
would Ih» a theory without practice ; and pharmacy without a pharmacopoeia 
w\mUl Ih» hut a desultory, roving occupation, and not a true art of medicine. 
Thannacy was the first specialty that grew out of the general science and art of 
tiH\llolm\ iir rather, the first differentiation in the art of medicine ; for when 
pharmaoy lH»jrHi\ to grow out of medicine there was but little science Iwhind the 
h\>aUiijr art, Plianuacy was the first specialty of medicine, surgery the second, 
aihl the art of Um> i^tetrician perhaps the thurd. Then came ophthalmology and 
tW v^Wr luuu^HU specialties. All are mechanical arts, and not sciences, and 
all vK^Hw tUolr h»|^lration, thehr development, and their rate of pn)grcs8 from 
IW ^HH^l 9^^U^nct> w sciences of medicme, and all are on an equal footing, and 
\*nux>^l^\ *<irv^rxUnaio to the general medical sciences and the general medical In- 
t\H\N«i, auxl at\^ iHU eWim>nls in the general art of medicine. The general art of 
WHN^K^^v vN^avl ih^ WKMW do without the special art of pharmacy than It could 
v^^^Nv^xt itv *|HvUa aH i>r surgery. But. had there been no general art of uuhU" 
v4^S iKn^ =HHvUl ar«;» <4 (^Mrmacy, sui^gery, etc., would never have oxlntwi. 
Uv*KV ^^N^ <v^^xv«ia ;Ki^Miv>» and art of medicine, as represented in this and all 
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other national associations, is suporior, and the special arts are aubonlinate, and 
as streams, the special ^U CAn neTec be independeDt of, nor can they ever lisa 
higher than, their source. Medicine ajid pharmacj, wllhont their natural con- 
nection ftnd dependence upon each ottier, would soon lose their ntiUty to man- 
kind, and pharmacy, first of tho two, would die out, or degenerate into some- 
thing else. And an imaginury antagonism between them, wliicli has lioen too 
much cultivated of late on both parts, is exercising a degenerating effect on 
both. 

Such reflections, carried to their legltimnte and logical concluBions, are so 
confirmed by the best esperience of the time as to conyince almost any one, 
BUfflciently conversant with the subject, thai it would be almost hb impracti- 
cable to manage the interest involved in the Pbnrmacopceia without the co- 
operation of pharmacy as for pharmacy to mana^ them witbout medicine, 
simply because pharmacy has accumulated an amount of Imoivledge and ex- 
perience which medicine has long ceased to woik for and accumulate, and 
which medicine cannot afford to do without or to disregard. 

Pharmacy is represented in the national Pharmaceutical Association just as 
medicine is represented in this Associatiou; and pharmacy is essential to the 
Pharmacopoua ; therefore, the co-operation of Tho American Pliarmaceuljcal 
Association is the legitimate, the proper, and the best way in which to seektho 
■id of pharmacy in the managemput and control of the Pbarmacopceia. And 
it is altogether probable that if this Association should, in a proper way, in- 
vite the co-operation of The American Pharmaceutical Association in this work, 
under the fully reci^nlzed leadership of The American Medical Association, 
the invitation would be accepted. 

The llnal question for consideration is, if this Association should attempt this 

) work, in what way can its details be wisely undertaken with any prospfct of 

I mat^'rial Improvement upon the present plan ? 

This is perhaps the most serious question of all, and one that demands great 
care when it is remembered bow much easier it is to see the defects in an enlist- 
ing plan than to foresee the difflcultles in one that is untried. The suggestions 
In regard to a plan now to be oHeredare not crude, hut have received very care- 
ful thought. But they are not entirely satisfactory on many points, and are 
thrown out merely as suggestions wluch, when received by other minds, may 
afford indications of what is needed. A provisional plan should be matured 
and adopted at the meeting of this Association in 18TT, and a committee of 
men familiar with the subject should be appointed to take the provirfouoi plan 
into consideration, to consult with a similar committee from The American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and report a complete plan at the meeting of 18T8. 
The committee from The American Pharmaceutical Association to be applied 
for in I8T7, as that Association meets later in the year than this. 

The suggestions for a plan are, first, that the whole man^emenl and con- 
trol of tlie Pharmacopeia be entrusted to a sub-organization of this Associa^ 
tion, of the nature of a board of management, or of an executive committee, 
to be called The Pharmacopreial Council of The American Medical iVasoda- 
tion. That this council shoidd consist of either five or eight mumbera ; 
probably five would be the best number, as large bodies do not work BO much 
nor so well as small ones, and spend more time in reaching liormonioiia action. 
K the council should couBiat of five members, this Association to appoint the 
president of the council, and to invite the Surgeon-General of the Army and 
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the Surgeon-Gkneral of the Navy, each to appoint one member, and the presi- 
dent of The American Pharmaceutical Association to appoint two members. 
Should eight be considered a better number for this council, or any ntunber 
greater than five or less than eight, say six for example, then this Association 
to appoint the other members. It should be aimed to establish a wise and fair 
balance of interest in such a council, and the Army and Navy appointments to 
it would not only be for the purpose of completing its nationality, by giving the 
General Government its appropriate voice in the matter, but would be for the 
purpose of brining into it well educated men free from all bias. As the meet- 
ings of this council would have to be frequent during the general revirions, and 
perhaps two or three times a year for the supplementary fasciculi, and as the 
members would have to educate themselves to the special work, it would per- 
haps be better that the council should be small and compact, and live in adja- 
cent cities. 

This council, charged with the entire work, should be authorized to employ 
one or two editors, or secretaries; perhaps two dming the general reviaions, 
and one permanently. These should be experts competent to do all the detail 
work under the direction of the council, and should submit the prepared work 
at the meetings of the council. These officers of the council should be liberally 
paid for theb* services, but should have no vote in the councU, and perhaps 
one of them should be permanently employed entirely and solely in the interest 
of the Pharmacopoeia, under the absolute direction and control of the council. 
There should be no salaries pud to the council at first, but actual travel- 
ijug expenses should be paid. And all expert labor necessary to the work 
should be liberally paid, and the best experts only should be employed. The 
copyright of the Pharmacopoeia is a valuable one, and should an annual vol- 
ome be issued it would be still more valuable, so that it is highly probable 
that the income from this source would be abundant to pay all expenses. And 
in order to cheapen the book as far as possible to the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical public, the copyright should be placed at a price that would just meet all 
JPcasonable expenses What the copyright has yielded hitherto, or what it was 
worth, could never be known, because it was always given arbitrarily to one 
publishing house, which house declined to give any information upon this 
point. Should the copyright be ofiEered to a properly controlled competition 
it doubtless could be made to pay liberally all the expenses necessary to having 
the work well done, and well kept up to the progress of the current materia 
medica. 

Should such a council be able to meet and organize in the latter part of 1878, 
1^ revision might be published in 1880, thus shortening this iuterval by two or 
three years, and making a g^ that seems very desirable. 

The final resolution aims at having this subject fully and widely discussed, 
both by the medical and pharmaceutical public, and it is hoped that the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical journals will spread the matter thoroughly and discuss 
it temperately, and that the medical and pharmaceutical organizations through- 
out the land will give it their most serious consideration— a consideration com- 
mensurate with its grave importance ; for there is probably no subject where 
hasty, immature action is more to be deprecated, or where a wise deliberation 
is more necessary to the welfare of the single inseparable interest which em- 
braces the arts of medicine and pharmacy. 
. The President of this Association for 1877 is pretty well known to have 
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taken much intereat in tbe Materia Medica during many years past, and it 
therefore aeema appropriate to ask him to make this inoTempnl a anbject of 
thought and inyestigation, and to give The Asaociation the reaultB of hia delibcr. 
Btions is hia aiiDaal addreaa. 

On motion, the Preamble and Resolntions were adopted and made the order 
of businesa for 10 o'clock on tlie second day of ilie next annual meeting of the 
AsBOciation, and Dr. Squibb was directed to be present and present tlie subject 
of discuB^on at that time. 



OM THB lIlNCTKS OF TUB AmBEIOAN PHtKMAOBOTIOiL 

AsaoojATios.] 
At tlie second aession of the annual meeting of 1876, Dr. E. R. Bquibb 
ifEered the following resolution with a view to having tbe preamble and refolu- 
Ptlons freely discussed, and then laid over for one year, before attempting any 
n upon them : 

Sewivtd, That The American Pharmaceutical Association devote an hour of 
Its third seasion to a diacussion of its interests in the United States Pliarmaco- 
pffiia, with a view to the adoption or rejection of the following preamble and 
resolutions : 

Whkbbas, By the action of The American Medical Association, at its recent 
meeting in this city, it is proposed to discuss at its next meeting, at Chicago, in 
June, 18T7, a proposition for tLat Association to assume control of the National 
_ Phurmacopcaia ; therefore, 

■ Rtnoieed, That this Association offers to The American Medical Association 
B Its hearty co-operation in the work, in any way that Tbe American Medical 
L Aseociaiion may [ind the services of this Association most useful, 
^h Sesolned, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions, with the discuaaioti 
^Ljiad tliereupon, be forwarded by the President of tills Association to tbe PYesi- 
^K dent of The American Medical Associatioo. 

^[ Db. SQtnBH. — Mo. Pbbbedbnt and Gentlbubh of the AsaociATioN: 
The object of this resolution is to bring before you the important subject of 
the United Statea PbarmacopiEia of the future, so far as the interests of this 
Association are concerned, ao that by diacussion and by an interchauge of views, 
among those present at this meeting, all may have the subject before them In 
its moat prominent beariuga, for mature deUberation during the coming year, 
and go to the next annual meeting prepared to act upon the preamble and 
reeolutions suggested with an amount of care and caution proportionate to the 
grave importance of the aubject, and the serious results wliich would follow 
any unwise or hasty action. 

Tiie first question to ije considered is, whether pharmacists liave any reason- 
able or just causes of complaint to prefer against tiie present Pharmacopeia, 
j.and if so whether these are due to the present plan of revision and manage- 
Then, ahoutd this be probable, can the present plan be bo amended as 
give promise of material improvement in the future ; or, can a new plan be 
BUggested that will afford probable advantages enougli to justify a radical 
change from tbe prcaent one, which la the main baa done so well for so many 

A free discussion of these points may bring out others, in detail, and will 
'ttl al! to thinking upon the matter, so as to go to the next meeting better pre- 
aiid deliberate action. 
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TiuA phMiBiCf \um Jnit and reaaonaUe causes of oompUunt a|i;aiiist the 
premsni Phafroaccipflria may be topported by the f (flawing propontions : FirBt, 
that it does nrjt repreaeot the prograw in i^ianiiacy op to the time of the last 
rtr\iA/m; and that ita more frequent revi^osi, thoo^ aothorized, has not 
been atU^mpted by the Committee of Beviaion. Sec<mdly, that ita descriptions 
and details are insuiBcient for the attainment of its objects, so far as pharmacy 
la c^me<;med. Thirdly, that its processes are, many of them, onneoesBaiy and 
therefore useless; that some of them are defective, while a few are poratively 
bad. Fourthly, that there are more errors in it than the diaracter of the work 
ahould admit 

That these objections to it are due to the present plan of revision and man- 
agf^ment may lie shown to be probable by the following circumstances. The 
laU/r involved in liringing the Pharmaoopceia op to the level of pharmacenti- 
eal prrigress at the times for its revirion has always been great ; and, increas- 
ing rapidly with each revision, lias now become very great ; far too great to be 
re<|ulred (fr expected from any committee of revision acting v<duntarily and 
gratuitously^ while no adequate provision has ever been made for paying for 
tlie latKir involved. When tlie work was mainly and so admirably done by Drs. 
Wrxxl and Hache in the past, it was well and amply paid for by the subordina- 
iitm of ttie PtiarmacopoBia to the Dispensatory of these aathors, which latter, as 
a private i)ook ^f its authors, has been deservedly one of the most popular, 
most useful, ana most lucrative books of the age. It nevertheless embraced 
and oversliadowed the PliarmacopcBia which was its basis, and gave to its au- 
tiiors the profits of tiicir labors, both upon the Pharmacopoeia and Dispensa- 
tory, l)y placing both in an official relation to the materia medica and pharmacy 
of the nation. Besides these authors, no one has ever received any material con- 
sideration, directly or indbectly, for any labor given to the Pharmacopoeia. 
At the time of the last revision Dr. Bache was. dead, and Dr. Wood so infirm 
in health that his services were not useful, but were rather obstructive in the 
oouuuUteo { and have continued to be so unserviceable to the Pharmacopoeia 
interuMlH, that now, while his Dispensatory still overshadows the Pharmaco- 
p(i)la It docs not embrace lt» and has not been revised to meet the wants of the 
present plan of revision ; whilst by allowing his publishers to change the date 
on the title-page of the Dispensatory, It appears to post-date the last revision 
of the Pharmaoupoola, which It does not contain or comment upon, while it 
HtlU, In u liu'gu measure, takes Its place. Thus the Dispensatory, once far more 
impoi'luiit and fiur more valuable than the Pharmacopoeia upon which it was 
baMed luoru valuable even in the truest Interest of that Pharmacopoeia, 
huN now bticonie obstructive to that Interest ; and this from no fault of its au- 
thors, nor miy undue greed of gain, but simply because such labor as they 
gave never nhould be expected nor asked for, and never can be justly obtained 
or ust?d without being well paid for. It, therefore, follows that as the services 
of Drs. Wood and Bache are no longer available to the Pharmacopoeia, their 
mode of having Its labor paid for can no longer be depended upon. And, as 
thU nxnlo Ik an Inseparable part of the present plan of revision, the plan must 
bo obJtHUlonablts and cannot reasonably be expected to yield better results in 
the futuie thiui at the last revision, where a committee of five or more gave 
thvlr thne, knowledge, skill and labor, as it could be spared, through a period of 
more tlian two years gratuitously. From this It would appear that the present 
Phiu'umcopivla Is as good as could bo justly expected, and that its defects 
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may be in gre&t meafiure chargeable to an attempt to get important labur, 
Vfhicb hut few liave Ibo knowledge and skill to render, williout paying for it. 
If this be trae, and if it be unjust and absurd to claim or expect expert labor 
onpaid for, then the present plan of revision and management is so defective 
that it never can represent the progreas of medicine and pharmacy to the lime 
of revision; and as the more infrequent the revisionB the Rreater the labor; 
and the more rapid the progress in medicine the more frec|uent the rovUious 
are needed, it again follows that the present plan 1b insufficient and needs re- 
Next, can the present plan be amended without radical changes? It seena 
doubtful whether a plan, the basis of which is voluntary labor throughout, 
and which was only successful so long as this basis was true only in appear- 
ance, can ever be Buooes«fully amended. Efforts were made in that direction 
in the conventions for the last two revtsiona, and in the Oummlttees of Pinal 
Bevision and Publication, but with little, if any, beneQi to either the com- 
mittees or their work. For eiample, it was proposed and carried in the con- 
vention to expend the income from the copyright of the book upon it, first lo 
pay for tlie expert labor upon it, and then all the income over that to be expend- 
ed in cheapening the book to the medical public But while it was Bupposed. 
that tlie income conid not be large, so long as the book was embraced in and 
mibetituted by the Dispenaatory, and was kept in the condition of a mere out- 
line or skeleton, requiring the Dispenealory as a commentary, to render it ot 
much service to either physician or pharmacist, still it was indefinitely known 
that a large number of copies were sold, and tliat the copyright liad a delinlte 
value. Information on these points was sought for from the publishers by 
official resolution of tbe committee of 1860, but was declined ; and after this 
rebuff from the pubUshers, a resolution in the committee to offer the copyright 
to competition among pablishers was rejected by the committee, and the copy- 
right baa continued always in the same liands, with but an insignificant yield 
to the committee for small expenses at the time of revision each ten years. 
Therefore, as it has up to this time been impossible for cither the convention or 
its committees to know much about the copyright or its value, and therefore to 
make any amendments in its plan based upon the income from the book, it 
eeema probable thai In this direction at least little can be especled short of a 
radical change In the design and character of the book, and change of hands for 
its control and mani^ement. In the last revision the convenCiou failed to con- 
trol its committee in the work, or, rather, the committee did not carry out the 
directions of the convention, and the convention has no redress; for, by its 
own of^anic provisions, it can only be called once in ten years, and then by the 
chairman of its own committee, which declined to carry out its orders. That 
this plan ever did work well seems to be due to the great ability and labor of 
Drs. Wood, Bacho, Careon and Bridget, and Mcsws. Proctor and Tayl'ir ; and 
that the first two were indirectly well paid for their labor by this plan of mak- 
ing a Pharmscopoeia which should require a Dispensatory, and then milking a 
Dispensatory as a private and a profitable unterpriae, whose success depended 
upon its beiog still more profitable lo those who bought and used it than to its 
authors. 

It follows, then, that the professions of medicine and^pharmacy have had full 
value, and perhaps many times the value, of all they have over paid, for both 
Diapensatoty and Pharmacopoeia, and owe besides a large debt of gratitude ai 
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credit both to the plan and to its able and indefatigable aathore and woiioera. 
Bat, ttnforttmatelj for the profeariona, the aathors and worlLeFB are no longer 
arailable by reason of the unaparing liand ci Time, and the thirteenth edition 
of tlie Diqienaatoty remains year af t^ year nnrevised, until it has become sim^ 
ply a book of refoence for the past, and a blind to those who go to it for the 
progress of modem knowledge. 

As a sommary of what has been said, it may be soggested that any amend- 
ment of the present plan whicl^ does not embrace a dispensiOory, or its equiv- 
alent in the Fharmacopo^ itself, will be no improvement upon the past. And 
that such a diange in the Pharmacopc^ itself wonld uiyolve labor that must 
be paid for in some way; and that this, if accomplished, would not be aa 
amendment of the present plan, but would be a radical change to a new plan. 

Next, can a new plan be suggested that will afford probable advantages 
enough to justify a radical diange from the present one, which in the main has 
done §0 weU for §o many years ? This is a most serious and important question, 
and one which weU deserves a year of careful thought and consideration, if it is 
to be wisely answered. It seems altogether probable that some plan can be 
found that is better for this time than the one which was applicable thirty or 
forty years ago, and then yielded its best work. And in view of this probability 
the following plan was submitted, with some hesitation and doubt, to The 
American Medical Association, at its meeting in this city, in June last. The 
plan was favorably received, and was made the special order of business for ten 
o'clock of the second day of the next annual meeting, and the President of the 
Assodation is recommended to consider the subject in his annual address. It 
win save time and space here if the members of this Association will read the 
remarks made in presenting the subject at that time, as it is intended that those 
remarks, and these now made, shall, when taken together, cover the whole 
ground of this preliminary stage of the discussion. The remarks may be found 
in the " Transactions of The American Medical Association for 1876," when pub- 
lished ; but have been already published in ** New Remedies," for July, at page 
217. 

The plan suggested for thoughtful consideration is as follows : 

That The American Medical Association, as the only concrete body or organ- 
ization which fah'ly represents the whole medical profession of the United 
States, and, therefore, as really owning the United States Pharmacopoeia as one 
of its most important general interests, should now take possession of the Phar- 
macopcela and control it henceforth. 

That it should control and manage the Pharmacopceia by means of a council 
to be styled the Pharmacopoeial Council of The American Medical Association. 
This covmcil to consist of a president and four other members. The president 
to be nominated by the Nominating Committee, and elected by The Associa- 
tion as often as the office may become vacant by action of The Association, by 
action of the council, or by death or resignation. That the American Medical 
Assodation invite the Surgeon-General of the Army, and the Surgeon-General 
of the Navy, each to select and appoint a medical officer from their respective 
corps, and invite The American Pharmaceutical Association to select and ap- 
point two pharmacists, to constitute the pharmacopoeial council. 

That this coimcil under The American Medical Association shall be charged 
with the entire control and management of the Pharmacopoeia in all its de- 
tails, and be empowered to employ one or two editors and other experts when 
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neceaaary to do llie work properly, and to use the income from the cop3Tiglit of 
the bnok to pay its expemos. 

Thia couDcil should be ordered to revise and publLali the Pharmftcoposia once 
in 9ve yeaiB, and to issue a fasciculus or amall inexpensive volume id addition, 
each year, giving the best attainable information In regard to new remedies 
and their uaca, and the important elementa of progrcas in the materia medica 
and pharmacj up to the time of the annual publications. At each quinquennial 
revision the well-eatablished progreas of the five years to be embodied in the 
standard book from the fasciculi. Thus each fasciculus would become a useful 
ophemeris for its day, and these ephemeridea would aerve not only to keep the 
profearfon of medicmp and pharmacy informed in regard to the novelties as they 
might occur, but assist in discriminating between the good and llie bad, saving 
both profeaaions from some of the influenoea of fashion, frivolity, and mercon- 
tUe speculation in medicine. There is probably nothing that the practical phy- 
sician and pharmociat need more than some authoritative asslatance in discrim- 
inating between that wliich is reasonable and sound, and that which is merely 
plausible and ingenious in the materia medica. And it la probable that there 
could be no better way of giving this asaistance than in cloae connection with 
the authorized Pharmacopreia, and yet without embracing the novelties within 
tlte Pharmacopceia until they ahould be well tried in a prescribed and uniform 
way, under authority, and thus become establiahed upon some degree of accuracy 
BDd uniformity of conditions for obaervation. 

Such a council, fitted without special training to take up such a work and 
do It moderately well at once, certainly could not be found in thia country. 
But by careful selection, the responsibility for which should rest heavily upon 
the selecting bodies, a council might be made up of induatrioua, energetic 
men, accuatomed to accurate work, who would be willing to trun themselves 
for it so that in a year or two from their appointment they would be ready 
to begin their work, and then grow in knowledge and adaptation with the 
work. Two editors, to be secretaries of the councQ, but without votes, might 
be needed at the quinquennial revisions, and one would be needed perma- 
nently to continue the work, under the preairtent of the council, without oeaaa- 
tioD or Interval. This permanent editor ahould be a well-trained expert, and 
such a one would be very difficult to find, and would probably have to be 
changed until the requisite ability was found, and then be specially trained to 
the work. In short, the organization of such a council would be, with all Ihe 
caution that could be used, a diiflcult work, and one full of obatacles; but 
might not be impracticable if the labor could be paid for in reputation and in 
money as it should and must be to be sucnessful. Such a council would not 
have to meet frequently, certainly not oftener than four times a year, but 
would ot course have much research and reference work on current medical 
llteratnre to do at home, as for example, the army and navy members at their 
unrivaled libraries, laboratories, or depots ; — and the copyright might not be 
at first sufficient to pay well for sach work. 

But if Buch a council should be happily found as would by Bound and 
accurate knowledge anil persistent labor, produce a work that would meet 
the wants of the two profea^ons in any reasonable degree, there can be no 
doubt that the work would within a very few years sell to an extent to recom- 
B the labor ^ven to it, for If anything be certain such recompense 
in in accurate proportion to the true aoimdncsa, quality, and amount ( 
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the labor bestowed upon it. The only probable serious difficulty would be 
that a year or more of the hardest labor would have to be given before the 
copyright could be offered as a source of income, for such a council should 
neither hypothecate its labor nor go in debt, even if it could do so. But this 
difficulty does not seem insurmountable when the character of such men as 
must be selected for such a council, and the character of the bodies they would 
represent is duly considered. 

It was first thought that such a councU might be a little larger, say eight 
members ; but beside the greater harmony and smoothness in working of the 
smaller number, it is doubtful whether the income could ever be made suffi- 
cient to adequately pay for more than one competent editor to do the continu- 
ous detail work, and five members or councillors for the intermittent duties, 
whilst the work, once fairly started, and the workers trained to it, would not 
be greater, nor take more time than could be well spared by five men who 
were at the same time actively engaged in the general duties of their respec- 
tive professions. 

The idea of a standard Pharmacopoeia and an ephemeral adjunct having a 
value to the professions proportionate to the ability and labor with which the 
plan was carried out, seems well worth earnest thought and discussion, and 
the subject should be discussed freely and temperately, not forgetting for a 
moment that the elements of success in such an undertaking are very costly 
and difficult to secure ; and that schemes of this kind may be ingenious and 
plausible, and may be even very sound and good, and yet prove impracticable, 
so often does ingenuity mask true utility. And yet there is no better way of 
making sound progress than by means of a well-digested theory earnestly 
tried. 

This plan has been gradually reached through many phases and modifica- 
tions, as thought over and talked over with interested and intelligent friends 
for some years past, and now when it is time that it should be publicly sug- 
gested for whatever it may be worth, it is still immature and is set forth with 
diffidence, but as the best that one mind can do on so important a matter with 
the hope that it may elicit a discussion here now tbat will bring out new points 
and new details, to serve as food for reflection during the year which is to 
elapse before action be taken upon the subject in this Association. 



[EXTBAOTBD FBOM THB MiNUTES OF THB KlNGS CoUNTY MeDIOAL 

Society.] 

Dr. Squibb began by giving a brief history of the origin of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, from which it appeared that it originated in this State, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Lyman Spalding, of the N. Y. County Medical 
Society, in 1817, and first came into actual existence in 1830, chiefly through 
the efforts of Drs. Thomas T. Hewson, Franklin Bache and George B. Wood, 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. This College had proposed a U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia as early as 1787, but a Committee, to which the subject was 
referred, do not appear to have accomplished anything of practical value. 
The Pharmacopoeia of 1830 was the authoiized work of a Convention which 
met in Washington, the first of a series of decennial conventions which have 
met for the purpose of revising the Pharmacopoeia ever since that time, namely, 
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tn 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 tind 1870. And a siinllw coDvenlion is provided for, 
to meet in 1880. 

Ailer tUe reviflion of 1830 tlie U. S. Dispensatory was publisiied as a com- 
mentarj upon, and an explanatiou of the PLarmaoopceia, t!ie whole text of the 

iPluuroacopcuift beiog given in the DiBpeneatory, and tlie DiBpensatory being » 
private enterpiisc uf \ta autiiura, DrB. Wood and Baclie. Fi'oni that time the 
jpharmacopffiia became a mere skeleton or outline of the materia medica, and 
•tras of BO little use without tbe Dispensatory— while tbia latter embraced Its 
' text with very muck otiier valuable matter — that it bad no sale or demand, 
Vbiie tlie Diupentiatory b.tsed upon it, became one of the mosl; succesaful medi- 
looks ever puhliabed. So completely did it overshndow and in effect snp- 
B the Fharmacopccia that, until within tlie last ten years, very few in 
either the medical or pharmaceutical professions knew of its existence separate 
from the Diepensatory, and even lo-ifey, a large majority of both professions, 
If asked For tbe Pharmacopceia, will hand out " Wood and Bache." In thia 
way tlie autbore of tlie Dispensatory, who for a long time did nearly all the 
work involved in the Pharmacopceia, 'were well p^d for their labor in the 
profits of their book, while the true value of tlie PharmacopiBia, as weU as of 
the Dispensatory, accrued from their ability and their trustworthy labor. At the 
last revision of the Pbarmacopoiia, however, Dr. BacUe was dead, and Dr. 
Wood no longer in iiealtb and activity, so that the work bad to fali into other 
Iiands, and wae not no well done as formerly. But this was not all. The Phar- 
macopffiia was still kept upon its outline or skeleton plan, while now with no 
Dispensatory to expkin it and make it useful, for the Dispensatory was not, as 
before, revised with tbe FbarmacopiEia, and so did not then and does not now 
embrace it ; and worse yet, it still does embrace tlie old effete Pharmacopeia, 

I and gives it, and nut the new revision, tbe currency of its emormoiu sale and 
infliiecce. Hence tbe U. S. Pbarmacopteia of 1870, now for the firat time 
maods alone, and with the influence of the Dispensatory not for, but against it, 
^liile still malntuiniug its skeleton condition of subordinate value and utility, 
to the professions whose standard and guide it should be, and who desire that 
)t should be true to tliem that they may be true to it. 
These circumstances suggest to Ibe medical profession of tbe United States 
the inquiry bs to what will become of the Pliarmacopceia and the materia med- 
ics of the country without tbe Dispensatory, in the future t Next, is tlio pres- 
ent plan, which lias worked so well stnce 1820, sufficient for the present wants 
of the profession, and if so, can it be carried out with the same success in the 
future as in the past without the meu who desigued and carried out Ibe plan? 
for theae, namely. Wood, Bacbe, Carson and Proctor, are no longer avuiluble 
for the work. Next, can a plan be suggested which will offer a reasonable 
chance of improvement, both in plan and results 7 

The plan which has been suggested by Dr. Squibb, and which is now before 

The American Medical Association for deliberation, and for decisive action at 

at its next meeting, is briefly as follows : This plan should, if possible, be con- 

ndered well by the whole medical and pbarmaceuticui pTdfessions of the 

couulry within this next yc-iir, so thai tbe delegates from the whole nation may 

go to their natibnal Associations in .Tune and September next prepared to act 

^^ wisely, deliberately and with proper caution on so important a matter. 

^K Tlw proposition is tliat The American Medical Association, as being the only 

^^■UrganiKHtion which represents tbe med'ca professiou'oC the nation, taite ciiarge 
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and control of the Pharmacopoeia as one of its most important Interests, and 
establish a permanent council for its entire management. That this council 
should consist of five members, and be formed as follows: The American 
Medical Association, through Its nominating committee, should elect the 
president of the council. The Association should next invite the Surgeon- 
Greneral of the Army and the Surgeon-General of the Navy each to detail a 
proper officer fi*om each medical corps to be members of the council ; and 
finally, should invite The American Pharmaceutical Association to appoint two 
members. This council should make a general revision of the Pharmacopoeia 
at least once in five years, and put it in such form as to be practically useful 
and sufficient without a commentary or explanatory work, and should issue 
annually a fasciculus, or small volume, embracing the progress of the materia 
medica, and any useful information thereupon, of the previous year. In order 
to do this work well the council should be directed to employ the necessary 
expert knowledge and skill — say two editors for the general revisions, and one 
editor to be permanently employed under the direction of the president of the 
council This council and the editors should be such men as from knowl- 
edge or natural taste might tram themselves, in a very few years to this special 
work — for its ultimate success would depend entirely upon the way in which 
it was done. Hence, men of soundness, ability, accuracy and energy would be 
required, and the labor would be great in proportion to the accuracy and pre- 
cision of the work. The council would have to meet for a few days thiee or 
four times a year to compare and harmonize their individual work, and to re- 
vise the work of the president and editors. Such an organization would re- 
quire men, whose time is valuable, and such time and such labor as would be 
indispensable even to a moderate degree of success and utility to the professions 
of medicine and pharmacy could not be had without being well paid for. To 
pay liberally for such services might at first be impossible, but the sale of the 
copyright of the books would doubtless defray the absolute expenses even 
from the first publication. But after this, just in proportion as the books 
should supply the needs of the professions, would the copyright bring funds to 
the treasury, so that, if well managed, it would, in ten years, or perhaps 
sooner, pay liberally for all the labor and special training of the higliest 
quality that could be bestowed upon the work. Thus it is proposed to make 
it self-supporting from the first, while the quality of the work is to be 
depended upon for the degree of success obtained, in the full confidence that 
if the work be sound and true to the two professions it will be abundantly 
sustained. 

In reply to questions by members^ Dr. Squibb stated that he could not tell 
whether there would be opposition or resistance to his plan from the present 
decennial organization from which confusion, or possibly two pharmacopoeias, 
might be made, but that he supposed there would not be. And, in regard to 
the copyright, stated that it was always held by the Chairman of the Com- 
mitte of Final Revision, and had always been sold to or given to one publisher, 
namely, Messrs. J. B. Lippincot & Co., of Philadelphia. And that when he. 
Dr. Squibb, served upon this Committee in 1860, the Committee had sought 
for information from the publishers in regard to the copyright, which the 
Committee, as representing the Convention, owned, and had been refused by 
the publishers, on the ground that the information asked was their private 
business. Other equally respectable publishing houses having applied for per- 
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J compete for the copyright, a resolution was offered in the Com- 
mittee to offer the copyright to competition between three or more puWlshera, 
hut the resolution was voted down, aucl the copyright was agmn given or Bold 
to the firm which had refused to give any information in regard to its coat 

Dr. Hopkins asited whether, in esse The American Medical Aaaociation 
Bhould asaume the control, it would not have to l>e called the American 
Pharmacopffiift, rather than the "tJ. S. Pharmacopteia, aa they were repreeen- 
MtiveB in the Association from outside the United Slates ? 

Dr. Bfiuibb answered that that was an open question, to he decided hy the 
Association. It was proimhie, however, that it had better remtdn strictly a 
■ oational standard, and as such could only be called as at present. 



NEW YORK COLLEGE OP PHARMACY. 



Tns Revision of the United States Prabmacop<xu.* 
The PreHidcnt, Mr. PAtri. BAT.LrFP, having called [ho meeting to order, 
opened the proceedinga with some introductory remarlts, in the course of 
which he referred to the discussion of this subject at the late meeting of The 
American Pharmaceutical Asaociation, t and stated that in his opinion the 
proposed conference or council of the two professions should be oiraQged 
npon the basis of equality in numbers of representatives from either side. 
Db. E. R. Sqcibb then addressed the meeting as follows : 
Mb. PRaaiDBNT and Gestlemks— In discussing the subject Iwfore us, the 
first question we liave to ask ourselves is, do we wish to change the phin of 
revising the Phamiacop<Eia ? We have liad an eseellent Pharmacopnjin up to 
the last revision — perhaps inferior to none in its general character, cert^nly in- 
ferior to none in the ialwr, whether of skilfulneas or amount, that has been 
bestowed upon it. The reason why wo have had so good a Pharmacopteia is be- 
cause we have had such competent authority to control it. The relations be- 
tween the U. S. Pharmacopojia and the U. 8. Dispensatory have been of such a 
character as to give to both books a world-wide reputation, and that reputa- 
tion is a combined one ; that is, the reputation of the Pharmacopoeia cannot be 
separated from the reputation of the Dispensatory. This is so because the 
aalhore of tha Dispensatory were radnly concerned in the production of the 
Pharmacopceia. It has been supposed that the labor on the U. 8. Pharraaco- 
pona was unpaid or voluntary labor. Now that labor woe voluntary only hi 
one sense, and that ia in the sense that the aathors of the XJ. B. DispensBtory 
gave their labor lo the Pharmacopteia, witli the effect at least of giving sale 
and giving authority to the Dispensatory, which was based upon it, and wtiich 
has been one of the most successfni meditial books, In Its financial results, 
ever published ; and those results were reached through the Pharmat^pceia as 
the authoritative basis for the work. Tlic Dispensatory embraces a great deal 
of information bt>sidee the two Pharmacopoeias it contains, and lias been re- 
garded as a commentary in a general medical sense; hence the sale of the 
Dispensatory has overshadowed that of the PharmatMpreia. Until within the 
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last twenty years probably, the Phannacopoeia was but little known, whfle the 
Dispensatory was a book which was widely known and appreciated. It em- 
braces the text of the Pharmacopoeia, as no other book could do, because the 
copyright was held by the authors of the Dispensatory, who were at the same 
time mainly the authors of the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia, and they were paid for 
their labors upon the latter by the financial success which attended the publi- 
cation of the Dispensatory. Now, had this relation between these two books 
gone on undisturbed, as it was twenty years ago, I would be the last to disturb 
that relation. I do not think that the authors who gave us so good a Dispen- 
satory and Pharmacopoeia received more honor and profit than they were en- 
titled to for their labors. Unfortunately, however, for both medicine and 
pharmacy, Dr. Bache died in 1864, and the Dispensatory lost his services. 
Very soon after, Dr. Wood became so infirm, from age and disease, that he 
was unable to keep up the Dispensatory, and in 1865 he announced that he 
would not be likely to participate in another revision. He served upon the 
last revision of the Pharmacopoeia, but since that time, 1865, the Dispensatory 
has had no additions made to it, has undergone no revision, and has not been 
brought up to the present condition of medicine and pharmacy. The true 
reason why our last revision was so unsuccessful, and probably the only rea- 
son why we are now left to desire a change, if we do desire one, is because it 
is BO constructed as to require a Dispensatory, and is now without one. 
Twenty years ago the Pharmacopoeia was almost universally confused with its 
commentary, the Dispensatory. Now we are left without a Dispensatory, 
and for the first time the Pharmacopoeia has been left to stand alone, or 
rather is left to support itself with the influence of the Dispensatory against 
it, because the Disi)ensatory is now a commentary on the past revision and 
ignores the present one. The reason why we have not a better Pharmacopoeia 
now is, that the labor involved was so great that no man or set of men should 
have been asked to perform it unpaid. The Committee did not only all that 
could be reasonably expected of them, but far more than they could afford to 
do. Their labors were contributed from time to time, and much more labor 
was performed than any one had a right to ask of the Conmilttee under the 
circumstances. Let us not permit ourselves to complain that the work was 
not better done, but let us be thankful that it was done so well, and simply 
inquire now whether it can probably be improved. Drs. Wood and Bache 
were abundantly paid for their labor by the sale of their Dispensatory, and 
could afford to do it well, but they are not now available. It is hardly pos- 
sible to go on in the manner originally designed, of making the Dispensatory 
serve all purposes, and no one to revise it. A dispensatory is not easily made, 
particularly one which shall be at all equal to the one of the past. To bring 
the Dispensatory up to the present time it would require to be rewritten rather 
than revised. There is probably more than one-half of the book which might 
well be left out; for. much of the information given in the Dispensatory can 
be found in botanical works or works on therapeutics. If you take out the 
therapeutical and botanical parts of the book, you will have left a dispensa- 
tory of not more than one-third the size of the present work. Such a con- 
traction of the matter of the Dispensatory would bring it down to the scope 
of a pharmacopoeia well adapted to the wants of this country ; and one ' 
could thus be made which would stand alone — that is, need no commentary. 
But if the Pharmacopoeia is to be kept a skeleton as it now is, it must have 
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ft commentary to render it of much service; and then the qnestion of the 
future U how to get Loth PhormacopcBia Mid DispeDBatory. Wliether men 
could be found who would give the kbor again, of producing a pharmacopoaia 
even aa good as the present one, without pay, is doubtful. And then how 
■hall a proper dispeueatory bo eecurcd? In the past it seemfi pretty certain 
that had there been no pharmacopaiia there could li&ve bct-n no dispeusatory, 
and had there been no dispenaatory, a pharmacopa^ia upon the present plan 
*ou!d liave been a. failure ; and again, that the iucome from the Dispensatory 
baa been the real foundation of the success of both Pharmaoopaiia and DiB- 
pensatory, and that without audi a foundation of skilful latmr well imid tor, 
ttic success of a pliarmacopceia of the future ia, to say the least, very uncer- 
tain, and the attempt to get one very baKardous. 

TbeEC are some of the thoughts I wish to throw out at the commencement 
of the discussion. 

I will now allude to my own design or plan for a new Pharmacopceia. I be- 
lieve the time has come to depart from the old classic idea of a pbamiacopraia 
whereby it is mtdnly a catalogue and dictionary of the materia medica. We 
need something more. An illustration, perhaps, will convey my meaning. 
Take, for example, the article Rheum ; the definition now given is that it is 
the root of Rheum palmatum and other apecie* of rhewta. What kind of a 
definition is that? If needed by the botanist, it gives no information of valne, 
because it speaks indefinitely of other species than the Rhenm palmatum. If 
Intended for the druggist it does not give any satisfactory knowledge, and if 
intended for the physician it ia of no avail. 

The physician and pharmacist wish for somelhiug to tell them how to select 
good rhuturb, and care less for the botanical species than for sensible proper- 
ties and tests. Now, to add to the botanical species, something which is even 
more useful — something whereby the pharmacist may judge of the root as be 
finds it in the market, and the physician may Judge when he handles and uses 
It — something wtiich will comport more with the usages of the day tlian a 
iluere botanical definition. I would propose to make a pharmacopeia which 

lould need no dispensatory, one wbicli, for the scientific information re- 
quired, would refer to the proper works where it may tie found, whether it be 
the tiotanical description or the therapeutical uses — and there is uo Inck of 
books on either subject. Now let us refer to this use of the Pharmacopieia, 
not simply as a dictionary, but as a book which shall describe familiur drugs 
ta a drug as It is met with in the market, with the processes necessary for its 
preparations ; not written in quite so dignified a style, but in such concise 
detail that the pharmacist may take the description of a process and use it line 
after line in the preparation of the article which ia being described. You may 
say that it would make much too large a book. I doubt It. In the first place, 
I would not have the book printed iu so large a typo as it is now. I would not 
aim to make it a more outline, nor so prolix as to be cumbrous, but rather at the 
Hue of utility. 

no reasons vtuch were urged for cliaugiug the language of the Pbar- 
ptcia from Latin to English may be made applicable here — not only in the 
c, but in the detailed description of the processes employed, because 
description as well as the language should be as plain as possible and as 
ufi bare a standard foe the working processes as well as for the iugre- 
ita and quantities of all the established preparations. Then, having that, 
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liiaking tlie Phannacopwia. Upon tliat point I agrae with him cniirely. But 
he eaya they Bhould unite in equal proportion. That brings up a. point nlilcb 
to my mind ie important, and which I wiah to streouausly iuHist upon. 

Pharmacy is but a specially of medicine, and Bhould any one attempt to 
BBver it from medicine, It would be like altemptiog to serer surgL-nr from 
mediune. Medicine was once a single concrete arL The same man who 
attempted to heal the elck prepared aU his remedies, performed Burgicnl opera- 
tions, did teeth-drawing and leeching, and everything else connected with the 
cure of disease. As the art grew, its scope became too grcAt for any Btngle 
■ man, and surgery was probahly the first offshoot from the genera! art of medi- 
cine as a specialty. The performance of surgical operatioos was mechanical 
entirely, but surgery requires some knowledge of all the branches of medicme. 
Pharmacy was probably the second offshoot, and the very word dmg carries us 
back to the time when it was regarded as necessary to dry the medicine for use 
all the year roilnd instead of giving it prepared in the green state. When 
, medicines were need in the freah atal«, aud wore collected by the phyd- 
, cian as used, there was no pharmacy; bat when coUecied, dried, and 
stored for uninterrupted use, then it was that pharmacy commenced, when the 
phywcian could no longer afford the time necessary to attend to both branches 
of his business. Thus it ia that pluirmacy is aa much a part of medicine as 
surgery, or ophthalmology, or gymecology, or as any of the specialties In 
medicine, and it is only a part 

Now, if pharmacy claims that it should revise and control the Pharma- 
COptEia, and should invite medicine to join, It would be an example of a stream 
rising higher than its head. What is pharmacy without medicine ? Where is 
the origin of pharmacy? It ia in medicine. It is but a subordinate part of 
the medical art. 

Now, (f it Iw, and I miist assume that it is, simply a specialty of medicine, 
then medicine has a controlling interest in it. The Pharmacopieia then, is a 
general interest of medicine. It is not a general interest of pharmacy alone, 
but it is one of the general interests of medicine. Now, if one of the general 
interests of medicine, who has a right to its control ? Tiie united inlereslB of 
medicine, and not the interests of any separate part ; and the united interests 
of the united parts ia foimd, in this country, in The American Medical Associa- 
tion, and nowhere else. By right every pharniacist should be a, member of the 
medical profeaalon by education, and should then be a member of The American 
Medical Association, for there is where he belongs, to practice one of its speci- 
alties. Now, if this be so — if pharmacy Is but a general Interest of medicine, 
then wherever the organiiiation is found wliich embraces the general interests 
of medicine, it is there that the Pharmacopcela should go, for it ia there that it 
belongs. 

If The American Medical Asaodation is the custodian of the general Inter- 
eets of medicine, and is therefore entitled to the control of the Pharmacopisia, 
then no other association is entitled to It. 

The National Convention which has heretofore met for the revision of the 
Pharmacopceia, has been a delegated body, and the deli^tes have come from 
the aame sources ae those of The American Medical Association and The Amerl- 

1 Pharmaceutical Association. For many years ibis convention was com- 
1 of medical men alone, and the pharmacists came In as soon as needed 

d when desired. In Great Britain, the body which controls the Pharmaco- 
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poeia congists of medical men only. In Germany this matter is under the di- 
rect control of the government. But we can have no such Pharmacopoeia in this 
country as in Germany, for we have here a free country and the people have a 
right, with regard to certain matters, to do and think as they please. Every 
man has a right to have his disease treated as he pleases, and as long as the will 
of the subject is the law of the land, that will must be recognized, and it is 
the basis of all the laws we have. There are many laws upon the statute 
books which aim at something else besides freedom of the subject in such mat- 
ters, the law in regard to the sale of poisons, for example ; but they are not 
enforced, or, if enforced, it is either through malevolence or some personal con- 
sideration. Hence we cannot hope to have a governmental pharmacopoeia in 
any true sense of the term. This National Convention which has met from 
time to time in the city of Washington, has had no relations whatever with the 
government, or been guided by any authority except that which it maintained 
by its own deserving labor and results as a self-constituted body, and depends 
for its own continuation upon a presidential call for the Convention every ten 
years. This organization is, as far as its numbers go, a duplicate to The Amer- 
ican Medical Association and The American Pharmaceutical Association, be-? 
cause its delegates are found in these bodies, the same men servhig as dele- 
gates ; hence the Convention is nothing more than a delegated body from the 
same sources as The American Medical and American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions. 

Now, my plan for the Pharmacopoeia of the future, under the circumstan- 
ces above alluded to, involves a radical change. Whether it will be desirable 
to make this or any change depends upon the discussions and interchange of 
thought during the next one or two years. 

Let us concede for a moment that the Pharmacopoeia is a general interest of 
the medical profession, and that The American Medical Association is the only 
organization truly representing that profession in this country, and that it as* 
sumes the Pharmacopoeia as among its general interests. If it does that, it has 
to do something whereby the present officers of the National Convention may 
be relieved from calling a convention in 1880. That can be easily done, for 
The American Medical Association can say, next year if it chooses, to those 
bodies which are at present represented in The Association, and were repre- 
sented in the last decennial convention, that The Association has decided to 
take possession of the Pharmacopoeia, and asks such bodies, if it be in their 
Judgment a proper move to make, to send delegates with authority to transfer 
allegiance from the National Convention to that Association. Then, if com- 
plied with, the matter is plain, for The American Medical Association can pass 
a resolution asking that the President of the National Convention shall not call 
the convention in 1880, and that resolution being supported by the action of the 
bodies represented in the National Convention, vdll probably be regarded as 
sufficient to relieve the President of the Convention from the duty of issuing 
the call in 1880, and if no call be issued there will be no Convention. The 
American Medical Association wiU then own the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and 
that with a proper regard for the duties and responsibilities of the officers of 
the National Convention. 

Now The American Medical Association, as a large, unwieldly, migratory 
body, must manage such an interest as this by some fixed and permanent body 
organized for the purpose, within The Association— some committee, board » 
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council — and for tliia purpose must eudeavor to combLuc bU the Bpeci- 
altieB which make up the general on af medicine, but more particularly aim at 
two of tbeae specialtieB. First, Th<^rapcutics, to eeloct and apply remcdiea, 
and by tbeir effects to judge of their place and tbeir utility to mcdiciuc, and to 
detenniue the quantities and proportions in conlbining them. Therapeutics 
must first need a remedy, and Imow how to study It and apply it to the need, 
before the sources of supply can he developed. Second, the specialty of Ma- 
teria Medlca, CbemiBlry, and Pharmacy. Materia Medica is inseparable from 
Therapeutics on the cue hand and Pharmacy on the other, and is the connect- 
ing link between them, bnC the line of separation is far more difficult to draw 
here than between moat other Bpcdalties. Therapeutics, in the general prac- 
tice of medicine, selects remediea through Physiology and by experimental re- 
BBarch, from the domain of Natural Hietory and of Chemistry ; Materia Medi- 
ca sets these apart, etudiea them in Ihelr epocial adaptation to medicine, and 
definea and describes them; Chemistry is nejtt needed by Materia Medica to 
Study the composition and constitution of remedies, and separate or combine 
Ibeir different elements by the laws of tbeir physiological and therapeutic ac- 
tion first, and nest by the laws of chemiatry. Finally, Pharmacy is needed to 
prepare, to store, to compound and to diapeuBO Iho Materia Medica for use, ia 
its ever-Tarying quantics and combinations. 

Hence, while Therapeutics, aa the foundation and the cause, must embrace 
Materia Medica and Chemistry, it now equally needs Pharmacy to coniplete It 
as a specialty of medicine. And Pharmacy as a profession and as a specialty 
of medicine embraces Materia Medica and Obemistry, and adds to them the 
mechanics of n special art ; juat as Surgery studies Anatomy, Physiology and 
Pathology, and adds to tAem the mechaidca of a spedal art, to form tlie spe- 
cialty of Surgery. From tlieae considerations it must be admitted that The 
American Medical Aaeociation needs for this work very carefully-aelected men, 
■ome of whom can be best found in tbe ranks of Pharmacy. But pbannacisla, 
unlike surgeons and other specialists, have separated themselves from the 
general organization of medicine, and have formed a profession and organixa- 
tion of their own, and liare a national organization to which delegates are sent 
up just as in the case of The American Medical Association. 

Now, in the management of the Pbarmacopceia The American Medical Abso- 
elation has the choice of doing without Pharmacy, except what it can find 
within its own organization, or of inviting tbe co-operation of Pharmacy 
through its separate erganiKatiou. This latter seems the only wise course, 
Whether it be adopted or not, and upon aucb a course I propose to base my 
plan. Tbe American Pharmaceutical Association, at its lost meeting, signified 
by resolution its readiness toco-operate with TLeAmerican Medical Association 
in this work, but upon what terms was not decided ; and if it should take 
the mailer up at its next meeting on the terms advocated by some members, of 
taking the Pharmacopoeia into its own keeping, and tben inviting the co-opera- 
tion of The American Medical Association, tben, of course my plan will entirely 
faiL 

This plan, which is to be submitted to Tlie American Medical Association at 

Its meeting in June next, is that it shall organize a Pbnrmacopteial Council, to 

be incorporated if necessary, conaisting of five members, which council shall 

charged with the entire management of the Pbarmacopoiia and all that 

tains to it, and be respousiblu only to The American Medical ASBociatlon. 
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. UM wIMi 11 w;imcil new to their work they might not make rery 

s .A . ui IIiHt. But ultunaUrly the value of the work to the council. 

IV lUi. liilM»r iijxm it, would be exactly in proportion to the true 

. \\sy\k, itiid ItH utility to the profession, so that the better the 

I. UImi-, iuid the more of this lalx>r bestowed upon the wort the 

■ .: ^^w tmiiiirll ha paid, and the better the expert labor they could 

■«.^U«.\ iipoii 11. Kr^m these conMderations it would be very impor- 
t . . 'lUMll Ici have all its memljers workers, and it should have a 
. V vU a r»ii H"''H"K ri<i '^ memlxOT who cannot or will not do their full 

. \y\WX niitlliHj of the plan which it is now our purpose to discuss. 

w N^l. \y\ iiiit iJindf; cK^ar, will be brought out in the discussi-.n^ and 

. \\\\W'\\ «rn doubtless numerous, will, I hope, Ix' found out. In a 

»■ luuiih liiijH^rtance I try to hold my own judgment opt-n. for. of 

. iv»v III! Hiin; that I am right in this movement. And I feel a grave 

• .\ \s\ dlHtiirblngan established result which has been, in the niaiD. so 

«t (n flint I n'fed all th3 criticism and all the discussion I can get 

.'I fk\\\\ Ihf plan. 
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Dr. F. Hoffman ; — I regard it aa important M first, to decide wiietiier the 
Pharmacopeia should be made a book which Ehould give precise and deflnits 
description of the officinal drugs, and chemical and pharmaceutical preparaliona, 
Bufficieat to insure their Identification and quality, bo as to afford, even iu legal 
cases, A standard of authority for reference. If the status of the average 
medical and pharmarccutical education in our coontry, admits, ooi Phanmico- 
pceia ehould retain, as Dr. Squibb calls It, the " skeleton " form, and then be 
made to approach in scope, and equal in bnefness and precision, the t>e9t 
Phannacopteias of the day, as, for iustancs, those of Germany, Switzerlaad, 
Austria and Sweden. Or else, if we are not yet prepared for such a standard, 
and a compendion rather than a pharmacoposia proper is wanted, there seeins a 
tendency to prevail to attain to a compromise between the two, so as to make a 
codes wiiich combines at once thi; substance of a pharmacopoeia, and in a con- 
densed form, the supplementary matena] hitherto offered for needed informv 
tion and reference, by the Dispensatory and other commentaries. 

This question In regard to the compass and character of our next Pharmaco- 
pteia, therefore, appears to me to require due consideration prior to that, by 
whom and how the work sliall Ite done. 

Thk Fbksidbnt : — I would say that I am entirely in favor of an Independent 
book, which does not lean upon the IHspensBtorj as it has done in former 
times i one wliich is in accord with the mnet advanced state of the entire pro- 
fession. I would have a book containing definite and concise descriptions of 
the qualities of the drugs and chemicals, testa for tlielr purity, etc., with only 
BDcb details in description as are neceasary for the daily use of the physician 
aud pharmacisi. I stand by the program drafted by the Commiilee on the 
Fharmacopceia appointed by The American Piiarmaeeutical Association- One 
of the ami:ndment6 to the present Fharmacop<eia advocated by that program 
is, ttiat the IxKik stiould give a description of the appearance and qualities of 
the crude drug, its chemical properties, etc., and ail that pertains to it which is 
of value to the physician and pharmacist. The practical effect in carrying oat 
that plan would be to throw out the secondary list of aiticles altogether. 1 would 
also advocate that measures should be abolished aud weights adopted, and if 
po^ble that the metric system should be introduced. Besides, U> complete the 
book, a larger number of tables should be appended, containing, for instaDce, 
maximum doeee, the compartlve value of Troy and metric wdgbts, etc., etc 
A book of that kind would be, io my opinion, in liarmony with tlie modern 
oae of phannacopoeias. Of cjurse we have to provide the means of getting a 
book of this kind, but if the plan suggested by Dr. Squibb be carried into effect, 
the Pharmacopoeia would also pay for the labor expended upon it, after a short 
time at least 

Db. H. J. MxMdBOEB : — The first qoeetion to be decided Is, what bcor- 
porated body should produce tlie l)oolc ; irhethcr it sliould be done by the phar- 
macists alone, or by a coiabination of ptiarmacisls and physiduis ? Would the 
plurmacists be strong enough to conirDl the publlcatiua of the Phaimacopffita? 
Borne seem to think that they are able tu do it, but I queslioa very much 
wheiher they would be able to do it without tlio co-operation of the medical 

The Pekidett :— For my own part, I do not believe it, nor do I think they 
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vpuld wish to. 
Db. MKS31NOB8: — The American Pharmaceutical Association i 
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think that the pharmacists do not have sofflcient to say in the mattor, and that 
it is left altogether too much to the medical profession. This is a very impor- 
tant question and should be decided first ; and it is also difficult how to decide 
it. I am strongly in favor of Dr. Squibb's plan for a new departure. 

Db. Squibb : — There is danger before us in this matter. There is no law in 
this country to control and support a pharmacopoeia, and therefore it can have 
no legal status. Dr. Hof&nan looks to a pharmacopoeia such as those of En- 
rope where they are made by law, and have the force of law. But such we 
cannot have. The Pharmacopoeia may be recognized as scientific authority, 
but is not recognized in law in this country. The danger is, that unless mec^- 
cine and pharmacy harmonize, we may have two or more pharmacopoeias. 
Any man or set of men has a right to publish a pharmacopoeia. It is true, they 
would not have the right to call it the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia, for in name as in 
text the copyright protects it. If The American Medical Association took the 
title from the Convention and produced its book first, then the pharmacists 
would be obliged to call their book by some other name. It would be well, if 
possible, to prevent such confusion and clashing, by securing harmonious ac- 
tion beforehand. 

The President: — I do not think that there would be any difficulty in 
meeting that question. Justice requires that both professions should be 
equally represented. In no case should pharmacy alone have control of the 
Pharmacopoeia ; no more stiould medicine, but they sliould go together. But 
I say that the principal part of the book is the pharmaceutical portion. After 
physicians have decided what preparations should be made officinal, then the 
pharmacists will have to select the drugs, select the chemicals, devise modes 
of preparation, state the appropriate tests, and so on ; and all of this makes 
it the most important part of the work. Therefore, I say, that both profes- 
sions should be equally represented. If the medical profession have the ad^ 
vantage over us, we should lot tliem make the initial move, and then follow. 
The question as to whether this profession or the other shall have control of 
the Pharmacopoeia, I think is settled. 

Mb. Soopield : — In view of the fact, that the great medical family was 
broken up into specialties, and that the medical practitioner who was most 
noted and best educated could get out the best work upon the practice of 
medicine, and the most eminent surgeon could get out the best surgical work, 
why should it not be the. case that the learned pharmacist should get out the 
best pharmacopoeia for the profession ? Besides, I am In favor of accompa- 
nying the work of the Pharmacopoeia with the Dispensatory, but I cannot 
understand how it is that the medical profession should ask the privilege of 
getting out a pharmaceutical work. It seems to me that the pharmacists could 
get out a far more valuable book than any part of the medical profession can 
get out for us. 

Db. Squibb:— The answer to Mr. 8cofleld*s query is not difficult. The 
Pharmacopoeia is not a work upon pharmacy. To regard it as such is a mis- 
take which the construction of the word pharmacopoeia suggests. The Phar- 
macopoeia Is a work upon the materia medica and is the source of, or gives 
origm to, phaimacy. There could be no pharmacy without a pharmacopoeia, 
no more than there could be a practice of law without statutes or enactments 
Pharmacy must be based upon something, and its precept is the Pharma- 
copoeia. The pharmacist has the Pharmacopoeia as his guide upon which 
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pharmacy is practicecl. Pliarmacy does not select tlie euliataaccs for a phar- 
macopceia, nor decide upon their eonibinations or proportions, hut simply pre- 
pares tUem by expert skill for use in the best way, by rules laid down for it in 
the Pharmacoposia aa a Btandard or law of the materia medica. After the 
physician gires tlie combination to bo mode, then the pharmacist ninkea It with 
knowledge and aklU. That is hie port of the art. Pharmacy presupposeB a 
Pharmacopoeia ; but it does not make it. 

Du. Mkusinqsr : — Pharmacy, aiter all, is but one of the mivor branches of 
mediciue. The Phnrmacopojia should be regarded as thu standard for tbat 
■which may be required by the physician and be furnished by the pharmaciBt, 
1 do not wish to undervalue, by any means, the labors to be perfomicd by the 
pharmacist, but I think the relative strength is a matter uf minor impurtance, 
and one over which there is not likely to be any quarrel, if the men seltCted by 
their appointing bodies are competent. For, if tliey are competent, it would 
be ludicrous tu Quarrel with regard to numerical etreugth. But suppose there 
la a conflict between the two professions and each gels out a pharmacopasift ; 
to what would it lead ? The physician certainly would have the power to In- 
dicate which formula he wished hia medicines combined after, and we must 
remember that we are the merchunls who supply the orders wriiten by tlie 
physicians. The pharmacist may eatablieh a standard, btit who will call for 
it ? The demand is created by the physician, 

I am in hearty keeping with the plan of the president, that the physician 
and pharmacist should be equally represented ; that neither should ussume to 
be dictatorial in this matter, but, ou the otiier hand, as conciliatory as possible, 
and the pharmadsis will lose nothing of dignity by allowing that we are only a 
branch of medicine. 

Mn. K&uaPEROER: — I do not believe tbat any sensible pbarmacisl wiU take 
away from the physician the right of saying what his prescription sLall be com- 
posed of, or how large his doses shall be. The pharmacist simply sUould want 
the right to say how it shall be prepared, after the physician has «iid what 
articles shall enter into the combination and has given the doses. A union of 
the two profesaions in this work will bring out a pharmacopo^in which will be 
for the best Interests of both. 

Db. Mknsinoeb ; — Inasmuch aa om' Pharmacopeia bos no legal authority, I 

lould incline to think that it would be better tliut it sbould be a little more 

rtuminous than the last edition. There are many things which might with 
^propriety be added, and still not moke it on exhaustive treatise. The present 
edition is in many respects very brief. We have in only a few instances a eup. 
ply of tests and reagents given. In some instances the origin of supply could 
be with great propriety mentioned. I think we should not go over to the me- 
tric system in the revision. I prefer tbe system adopted in the new German 
Pbanuacopceia, where the quantity is designated by parts. I think that is 
specially desirable, as sooner or later we shall have to go to tlie use of the 
metric system at our prescription couuicrs. Accustoming Ihe apothecary to 
the use of parts instead of ounces, drachms, and grains, would lead him to form 
eitimatea with regard to quantities, irreeijeclive of names, and would be a fa- 
Torable aid in the adoption, flnally, of the new system altogetUer. I tiduk 
Uial the present Pharmacoposia, iu the retention of measures, has committed a 
_jgrave error. 

Db, lioFFiiANa regarded the competi;ncy of the men who do the work as 
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th0 uut^li*a» ivf uuiftt ImpOTtance. With regard to bow the woik BhaQ be done 
liY Uh» *H»wuivU, U laiould be divided into three partfli There dioiild be <diem. 
iMttt IM \U» H W»»l" l^rt; botanists; ahd third, the phannacists proper. The 
mWw «*^»K »l\ouUI 1h> under the Erection of the medical men. AH the other 
|MmM«H»*»l*^*^^*^ bHve been published mider the leadenhip of medical men. 
U U rm »***^»** Uui'*^'^*^** ^*^*^ ^^ ^<^ 8**^ 'M* «P«* n***^ thOTOogJily adapted 
. |^» u».0\»»«^»**^^***» rather than any special number, or certain nnmberefrom 

Mw tt^^nii* iHiUUirked that the coundl wluch had been soggeated was not a 

ill i^t y\sk uU the work, but to employ experts. No coandl of five men 

lm\\\ »'*«»»» w*H» wU th» knowledge neceaeary to the formation of the Phannaoo- 

' . i^ji \\ lultfbi wubraoe all the knowledge necessary to obtain the services 

f i.u'.H « »»♦• ♦'♦***^** *^** ^^*** ^^"^^ "^^ *^ *^®^ ^®^*^ ^^ ^°*^ ***® results. 

A Hm'*' 'I'M****'*" ^<^^o doubt that when itoxnesto the real work of 

luHKlMtt HM»I i»»iM»»HWti«MIthe Pharmacopceia, the pharmaciste wffl have by far 

III* ttn»»»»'«^ pitmii* «'f tho labor; and while it is perfectly just to leave the 

I lMMl»h« »♦»*** H«»M»*»*«* direction of the work to the medical profession, the 

i" .!..ui.M» wlU iM Uio tmil not faU to .receive the credit fw a proper perfw- 
l'"****||7,,:,^,«p,MiMfnu»work. 

***Tl» ' M«*»'««M»' t ^**^* *^" *^'*^ attention to another pdnt, which must not 
I I !m| Mlali* '•'' ^''**'** ^^^**" ono-balf of the .phannadsts are merchants only, 
I llM'H' *** «iww.Yii ili«itft»r when mercantile Intereste control the materia 
***' IliM M|«»'»'*»»* »mI\m'hHoii mul knowledge, such as is naturally opposed to 
*'"' ninUi*' U»l»'»«'»'* *'* ^♦**'tf** pnifttB, should ^lard all such work, and upon sudi 
****'*V!.i i4iM*ni»«»tt hiuHmf iUolruo merit of the work as a standard would de- 



****** I 'V\\\'S\ ll»« »»^»*' »»»*'*^^ '**"^ \»tlUty would be the measure of its success, no 
***'*il «• ^0»*'* *»«**' ^**** *'«»u»M'H iiuiklng it should consist of three pharma- 
'*ii iiM** *^^*' HKvuit'lHiw, 01' ihrw physicians and two pharmacists. With my 
ml- U*'^^****" ^*"' «»iHU»»uii of phitfoiacy to medidne, as I have just tried 
****''*'uM»*»* ****'***• * ********* *******'*" "** ^^^"^^^"astances go before The American Med- 
j*'*'*l^jj^n,\nllou wHU wujf H\ioh proposition as to construct a council of two 
' 11 11^ I ******* ****** ^******' i******'****^*'**^"» "W with a council of three of each, be- 
*^^*' !* I »l» ***** ********** ^***' ***^***'*^*** »« l>«lng different, nor equal But I regard 
*r^7*U»* ****** ***** »»U*lk^*» l***^Wi»*^*»U» lutortistof medicine which can be managed 
^***^ ***' ^ *^**' \*^**** ************ ^'**^ *^** ^'** ""^0^ better managed with his expert 
^^** Ui\U*»^»****^**^^***** ^**** ***'^**^^» which belong to his specialty as a medical 
^k^^^^\r^. »****^ **^^* *** **** **' ***** *\**'*^^**^^y »* » merchant. It is hard to conceive 
k ^^^^\^\viv *'^^***^* **** ********* *'^*****^***it iw a imall council acting upon a single 
U \^\^'^^' *»***'** **^ ^'^*** ^**^^**^^*^^Hm of triulo and of profits are the only ones 
^^^ \\ ^vt^sv\*, ♦***>* **•* ^^**^* \v\mlU hw always on the side of the pharmacist, 
*r ^^\»^^,»^\l\\ **^* ^** *^**' ******v**U.Yi tor Wif*»ty to the council and its work. 
V\\ M\\^^^'^ ****** ******** ****^***^**** **'' *****^* •^ oo\mcll might not get public credit 
I r\V>' vy,Ml« \\>' **'»*^^> vU\^ U luoiaout to all such bodies, and cannot be 
li\»lv\l *** ^^*^*** ^^*^*^' ^**** *^***^ ***^* should cause serious professional jeal- 
**oH\ >\\\^'^^^^ ******* *** *** ***^ *^^*uwUhI with Much work I can hardly believe. 
>\'\\\\\ **^»* *^^^* Nrtl*0Hrt\ ,\iM^Hvtml\il^M mUouUI \w Jealous of the share of credit, 
\\\^\\\ »***»* *^* *'***'^*' ***'***^^ ***^^*'*' \UlUo\iU to uudorstand, and such jealousy can 
»n\v *»»' *»iw»'^l »**» ***** *>^^»»^ \^t lw\» m^parato luul, to a certain extent, antago- 
\\\9\W »M*»'**'«*'«rt* >^***^ *^*^ **^^» *»*«^» mibJiH^t, and If this be the true idea, 
thi»n pU«o i^H^^'.N vi\\m\\\ W \y>t\ \\\\\ Vk\U^^A\m. I do not believe it is the true 
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Idea,— do not lieliovc in any anlagomBm, it tlie proper men be selected, and 
tlierefore fear no sncb difficulty. 

At the close o( the diBCusaion a vole of thanks was passed to Dr, Squibb 
for his statement of tlie questions involved ; and the suggestion -was thrown out 
to call another meeting of the College for the purpose of exchanging views 
thereon, at aonie future time. 

The meeting then adiouraed. 



PROPOSED PLAN 

FOa THB FCTCHE MANAGEMENT OF TBS C- S. PHARMACOPffilA, TO BB SUB- 

MinBD TO THE AMEBICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL 
MKBTIXG IN CHICAGO, IN JONJC, 1S77. 

To Thji Ambbioas Mkdioa.1. Association: — 

By direction of Tlie Association at its last annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
the following plan is submitted for asanming the future control aud manHge- 
menC of the United Slates Phai'macopoeia. 

PREAMBLE AND RKSOLUTIONa. 

WsEBKAS, The American Medical Association, as being the only organized 
lK>dy which ri^preseuts the medical profession of the United Stntes of America, 
- may ftdrly claim tlie right to control all the general rights and interests ot the 
[icufession not controlled by statute law; and, 

Whereas, " The Phsjmacopceia of the United States of America " is among 
the most important of such gtneral rights and interests, and has not heretot'crc 
been under the direct control uf this Asaocisition, but has been managed by a 
representative body similar to this, and for the most part embraced in this 
<1>ody, though representing only a small part of the medical profession ; and, 

Whsubas, This smaller body, known as "The Nationul Uonvuntion for lievi- 
ting the Piiarmacopisia, " lias given evidence tiiat its plan of orRsnization, though 
.'WeTi adapted to the wants of the profession in the past, is inauflicient for the 
^growing necessities of the present and the future materia medica; therefore be it 

Baolaied, First, Tiiat The American Medical Association does, now and hereby 
:aasume the owncrsiiipof "The Pharmacupceiaof the United States of America.' 
lAnd as the Eupi^rior representative iiody of the organised medical profession, 
does, now andiiereby, relieve "Tlio National Convention tor Revising the Phar- 
macopceia" from any farther acts of ownership, control or management of Ilie 
FharmacopcEia. 

- BemUed, Second, That the Medical Societies and Colleges, which, in 1870, 
Bent delegates to both this Association and the National Convention, do, tlirough 
!, their delegates now present, relieve tlie officers of the National Convention fium 
, the daty[ of issoing a call for a convention in 1S80, as provided for by the last 
"Dnvention ; and that any society or college wliich docs not deaire to relieve the 
Seen of the convention of 1870 from tins duty, aud does not desire that these 
-mventions should now cease, be now heard through its delegates in tins body ; 

id, that a failure to oppose this resolution at this time shall ^ construed to sig- 
Oity acquiescence in its object. 

AsKitawJ, Third, That the President of this Afisociation notify the President 
of Che National Convention, or Ills SLiccessor, of this action taken by this Asso- 
lulion, and request blm not to issue a call for a "General Oonvention, to be 
^d in Washiogiou, on the flrst Wednesday in May, 1880," as provided for by 
the Qeneral Convention of 1870, and ask him to make his decision in the matter 
f^lnown to the President o£ this Association. But, if the President of the Na- 
•titual Convention, or bis successor in ofQce, should fail to reply, such faiUu« 
Bball be construed to mean acquiescence in tius action. 

B»aoliBed, Pourtli, That The Pharmacopoaia of the United States of America 
be hereafter issued only by the authority of tiiia Association; ami tliat it be the 
■only standard for the materlamedicarecogni/ed by the medical prof easlon ot the 
' tJwttid States of America. 
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In coDsidering this preamble it will hiirdlj be doubted that thia Aasociation is 
th J only organized bodj which repr<;sents the medical prof easion of this ooantiy, 
and therefore that it is the only representative mider this f(»rmof govenunent, of 
those bodies, which in other ciYilized nations are statntoiy, and form parts cf the 
general governments. Tliis country can never have a pharmac(qK£ia as £ng. 
land, France, Grermany, Austria, Switzerland and other nations have, because 
its form of govermmrnt refuses to interfere legally, or at least effectively, with 
the freedom of the people to do as they please with their own health and disea- 
ses. That is, the rights of seif-gov^mmeat seem to imply the rights of self-de- 
struction, provided this latter be done in a slow universal and popular way by 
self-medication. 

From about IdOS to about 1818, the question gradually forced itself upaa the 
self-constituted medical profession of tnis country, whether it should continue, 
as the art of medicine progrcfesed, to drift along without a standard for the ma- 
teria medica, depending upon the standards brought with the literature and the 
people of the older nations, or attempt to form a naticmal standard of its own. 
The confusion introduced from abroad by the differences in the imported stand- 
ards; — the differences in climate, habits and education, which, by causing the 
health and diseases to differ, rendered the European standards less appropriate 
to this country ; — and finally the growth of a medical profession, and a materia 
medica, moulded upon the conditioos of health and disease in a new climate and 
country, seem, by 1820, to have decided the question, and the present Pharma- 
copceia then originated in a voluntary organization of a small part of the pro- 
fession^ called together for that sole purpose. This body called itself " The 
National Convention for Revising the Pharmacopoeia." It had no legal status 
then, and has none now, and controls and revises the Pharmacopoeia by com- 
mon consem ana acctrptance of the general profession, and by the puweilul in- 
fluence of work well done. It, however, now owns the current revision by a 
copyright taken out in the name of its Chairman of ''The Conmiittee of final 
Revisicm and Publication." 

This National Convention, meeting once in ten years, has always consisted of 
a few delegates from a few of the medical sodeties and collies of the country, 
and up to 1840 it consisted of medical men only. In 1840 it invited the co-ope- 
ration, by delegates of incorporated collies of pharmacy, and since that time 
this important element has grown, with the progress of pharmaceutical knowl- 
edge, until in the last convention the pharmaceutical delegates were numerous 
and active, numbering 21 to 39 medical delegates. Under these circumstances, 
if It be admitted that the Pharmacopoeia is one of the important general interests 
of the profesnon, aud that The American Medical Association is the organiza- 
tion which best, — if it be not the only one which fairly— represents the general 
profession of the country, then it follows that The American Medical Associa- 
tion, and not the National Convention, has the right to control and manage the 
Piiarmacopceia. And it also foUows that it is among the most important of the 
duties and obligations of The Association, and among the gravest of its respon- 
sibilities, both to the profession and the public 

That the plan of revising the Pharmacopoeia by this convention has been em- 
inently succesbful and sufficient up to 1850 or 1860, will not be doubted by any 
reasoLable person, for the testimony of the great mass of the profession will be 
heartily, promptly and thankfully accorded to this proposition. But that this 
plan is infeufficient now, and likely to be still more insufficient in the future, is, to 
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say the least, highly probable. One of the strongest arguments In fnvor of il^U 
probability is to be found in the circumstance that the success, if not tin* v«ry 
existence, of the Pharmacopoeia in the past has depended upon the individual 
ability, energy and enterprise of Drs. Wood and Bacho as the authors nf tho 
XJ. S. Dispensatory, and that their services are no longer available. The !)!•- 
pensatory, the most successful medical book of tho ago, was a private onleri)rlno 
of the authors, and has never had any official connection with tho National C'on* 
vention or the Pharmacopoeia. But it embraced the text of tho I^harmaeopdtln, 
as no other book could legally do, and was so necessary to tho design or ])\nt\ of 
the Pharmacopoeia for definition of its meaning and intent, and so ossenllal nn 
a conmientary upon it ; and was so useful aa containing also tho BrltlNh Phar- 
macopoeia and a large amount of collateral therapeutic information, that It over- 
shadowed, as well as embraced, the Pharmacopccia, so that comparatively fow 
persons knew of the existence of the latter as a separate and 9M tho atithorltatlvc 
book. Hence the success of the Pharmacopoeia depended on its trustw()rihln««MN 
and utility to the profession, and these qualities were only reallKod through tho 
Dispensatory and its authors ; and they by the pecuniary succour of their Iwojc 
were well paid for their labors on both books. 

Now, had this condition of things continued It would have been unwjuo to 
haye disturbed it, and The American Medical Association could not only well 
afford to waive its right to the Phaimacopcjeia, but should liavc lent hn full 
support to the National Convention. Unfortunately for the mcHlical ]fr(/f4*M' 
sion, however. Dr. Bache died in 1864, and Dr. Wood tiecamo Uh) \nf\rin Ut 
continue his labors, and since the revision of 18CK) the Phttmriac<i[Ki;la Utuk Ujv 
the first time been left to stand alone, while the original dcwlgn of l>elng c^mi' 
paratively useless without the Dispensatory, has l>een adheri^d to. 

The question then came to be, May not the defugn br; changed so an to mako ft 
pharmacopGBia that would not need a dispensat^iry, withr/ut changiDg tin; trt' 
ganization of the National Convention ? And this qoetti'm Is »till o(>efK 
• If such a phannacopodia could be made, it must, however, involve thi; aMIIty 
and the labor of both pharmacopceia and the disp^msatory Ut a vMfUiSfi t^xujnt. 
The last ''Committee of Final Kevtsion and PuMicati//n^ wer#; tu:i\nf( und^r 
these precise conditicms, and had the necesaary aliiHty, but tb^y did wd gfv#; thi^ 
necenaiy hibor to the work— or at least the work an dr/ne learJn dire^;tty Uf thi« 
oofM^omm. Why they did not give the labor cttnmA be koown. Httt fftt*'. %U\n% 
is veiy oettain, and that la, that no aetfd m#fn, tach am are prifffttr wtA hItUi to 
perfonn the dntics of thia Committee, can aif^jrd Uf j^ve th« tim^ nnd *Up itm 
work for noUiiiig, and this was prec^Jiely what wan 6f;mmA^ <4 the 1m( i>m%^ 
mittee. It (fid far more thao it could afford U9 do, and fsr fn^>r^ f h«n the pr/v 
fr nun had a right to aak or to accept from it onpaki, hot j*X itSiXtA Uf ^madn 
the hl^ character of the Pharmwxipona, or to pot it n^m Mttj n^H^mmfUartitfif 
ban. C^ any future Coomnttee !>? r»MK«alily exp*^jt^ Uf ^9 ia0tr*i, or to A/p 
aa omdi, withMit an entire change of onEMizatioa to ar/me pfan that wld ade^ 
qoately pay for the abOi ty and Li)y>r XawfkwtA ? Or <an a traaafer U» TV A meriu 
caa JfedKal Aanciation oUain a ikw plan whidb ia nk^fyUf 4fp I^Ufr? Ttt^jn^ 
mt the qptoAm^ now under eoot^leratioa. nun wrfe^tr^ frtr luoMeff , ^»rm*r% 
fl^ fcrt ctf tfeae qixatioca in the ws^pOxwK. r^ry dedr!i*^y : vA if ft the »ee/>*4* 
■M* wo way «€ di!cvfinz tX whbr^A an earaeiK tri*!. *eA V:{S*r7^ f heat a *f^M of 

IfeiSeal hmfj^iaatm matf^ feyver^, «e£ ie^iitice V> adr;^. thai 
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conclusion ; and if it be thought unwise to disturb the present plan, it is only 
necessary so to decide by a negative vote on this preamble, when the whole 
matter will be allowed to drop without farther loss of time to The Association. 

Should it be thought best to modify the present plan without abandoning it, 
the modifications desired must be developed in the discussion of the subject. 

But, should it be decided to accept the propositions of this preamble, then the 
resolutions will be necessary to carry them into effect. 

riBST BESOLUTION. 

The first paragraph of this resolution is a mere plain declaration of ownership 
based upon an assumed right of ownership which has been already argued. 

The second clause, however, is not so easily disposed of. In adopting this 
portion of the resolution The Association may, though probably it will not— 
meet with opposition from the ofilcers of the National Convention. This 
Association, as the superior body, and even embracing the very elements of 
the National Convention, may relieve it and assume its functions and worik, 
and may even carry these out in its own way, yet the officers of the Convention 
may decline to be relieved, and may call a convention in 1880, as provided for 
by the Convention of 1870. There might then be two pharmacopceias, and 
the practical result of this to the profession would be a conflict of authority and 
no pharmacopoeia at all. Indeed, there is nothing in this country to prevent 
there being as many pharmacopoeias as there are treatises on surgery or 
obstetrics, except an harmonious agreement in the profession to recognize but 
one as standard authority. The one which has been so recognized and upheld 
is now secured by copyright to the superior officer of the National Conven- 
tion, and neither its name or text could be justly taken without his consent or 
acquiescence. When the copyright of the present or current revision expires 
is not known, but it probably does not extend beyond the time of the next 
convention in 1880. The writer, as a delegate to the last two conventions, has 
not been able to find out anything about this copyright, and the Committee of 
Revision in which he served in 18G0-61, when seeking information in regard to 
it from the publishers by resolution of the Committee, was refused, so that all 
that may be said on this point is inferential. It is certain, however, that the 
officers of the Convention of 1870, who are charged with the responsibility of 
calling a new convention in 1880 (see "Proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion " as published in the present revision of the Pharmacopoeia), may, without 
violation of justice and reason, and in pursuance of an important trust and 
responsibility, decline to be relieved of this duty without some action that may 
be acceptable to them as adequate and sufficient. 

In a conference upon this point, had with the President of the Convention 
of 1870, who is also Chairman of the Committee of Revision, and who holds 
the present copyright, he was understood to say that he could not decline to 
issue the call for a convention in 1880 when the prescribed time should arrive, 
namely, May 1, 1879, unless relieved from that duty by authority of the bodies 
represented in the Convention of 1870, whose delegates had in the Convention, 
imposed that duty upon him or his successors in office. But that upon being 
satisfied that he was so relieved by the bodies under whose direction he was 
acting, he might decide not to issue the call in 1879, whereupon, the conven- 
tion would- of course fail. Then, should this call be not issued on the first day 
of May, 1879, the revisions of the Pharmacopoeia by the National Convention 
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would cease, and this Association misht take up the reviainns in anf way It 
might adopt, without conQict, or disturbance ia the contiDUitf of the work. 



The Bocieties and colleges referred to and appealed to In tbis resolution, and 
which were represented in botli liudlea in 18T0, and which have been generally 
present in this Association every year ^nce that time, constituted Ihe entire 
medical representation in the Convention of 1870. That ia, with two excep- 
tions, they constituted the entire medical portion of the ConveutioD. These 
.societies and colleges are as follows : 



Kaine Medical Ajeociation. 
Uedical Society of the District of Columbia. 
, Medicai Society of the State of New York. 



Medlco-Chirurgical Society of Louisville, Ky. 
I Baltimore Medical Association. 
Uassftchusetts Medical Society. 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of Maryland. 

OENIRAL eOVSIUTMBMT ; 3. 

Medica] Department of the U. S. Army. 
Medical Department of the U. S. Navy. 



I 



Jefferson Medical College. 

Medical College of Virginia, 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

National Medical College of Washington. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Washington University of Baltimore. 

University of Buffalo. 

University of Nashville. 

University of Maryland. 

UiJvereity of Virginia. 

Medical Department of Georgetown College. 

Women's Medical College of Philadelphia, 



These made up the total medical representation constituting the National 
Convention of 1970, Two of these bodies, namely, The Medico-Chicurgical 
Society of Louisville, and The XJniverMty of Virginia, were not represented 
that year in this AssocisLiou, but have been since. And one, namely, Tlie 
Women's Medical College of Philadelphia, has never been represented in this 
Asaociation, and butonce in the National Convention. 

In addition to these twenty-three medical organizations, the following eight 
■(IncMrporatcd colleges of pharmacy were represented by delegates, mcst of 
[ Vbom were present : 
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Maryland College of Pharmacy. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy^ 

Chicago College of Pharmacy. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

New York College of Pharmacy. 

College of Pharmacy of Baldwin University. 

Pharmaceutical College of Howard University. 

These twenty-three medical and eight pharmaceutical organizatioDS made up 
the entire Convention, and represented twelve States. 

In 1850, five medical societies, eleven medical colleges, and two colleges of 
pharmacy — eighteen organizations in all, representing eight States— made up the 
Convention ; and in 1860, six medical societies, six medical colleges, the Army 
and Navy, fourteen medical organizations and four colleges of phannacy — 
eighteen in all, representing eight States and the general government — constitu- 
ted the Convention of that decennial period. 

Now the object of this second resolution is to relieve the ofiScers of the Con- 
vention of 1870, from the duty imposed upon them of calling a new convention 
in 1880, and there seems to be no way of doing this so completely and so well 
as to provide for its being done by the very organizations, or a majority of them, 
which imposed the duty. In order to do this fairly and fully, a copy of this 
proposed plan will be carefully sent by mail to every delegate of the Convention 
of 1870, so that the bodies they represented may be fairly notified beforehand, 
and in time to organize an opposition to this resolution, or to the entire plan, 
should they so desire, when it is presented to this Association at Chicago, in 
June next. But should a majority of these organizations fail to offer opposition 
to this resolution when presented, such failure, after this notification before- 
• hand of its significance and force, may be fairly and justly construed to mean 
acquiescence. 

Should there be no opposition, or only an opposition of a minority of the 
Convention of 1870, it seems highly probable that the officers would accept 
the proposition, and would agree not to issue the call. 

THIED BESOLUTION. 

This resolution explains itself and merely carries out the object of the second 
resolution. Should the President of the National Convention, or his successor, 
decline to be relieved from the duty of issuing the call, he must do so by a 
reply to that effect. Then the President of this Association would report this 
answer at the meeting of 1878, when The Association would decide whether to 
carry out its plan independently of the action of the officers of the Convention 
of 1870 or not. If it should then decide to carry out its plan, and this decision 
should be concurred in by the delegates from the bodies hitherto represented 
in the National Convention, or by a majority of them, who will now come up 
to this Association in 1877 prepared for this issue ; then a call for a new con- 
vention in 1880 must fail if made, because the bodies called upon are all parts 
of this Association, and if in favor of its plan, would not send delegates to 
the old organization; and because there are no organizations in this nation, 
outside of this Association, which could fairly represent the general medical 
profession, to respond to such a calL 
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• It ifl hardly to be supposed Ihat the officer in charge of the IntcreBls o( the 
Rational Coavonlion would fail to respond promptly and decisively to any com- 
n from the Preaidenl of this Association, one way or the other. Yet 
o avoid the possibility of a failure which would emftarrasB this Association, 
and might delay its final action beyond the annual meeting of 1878, it ia thought 
better to malte any such failure to be conalmcd into acquiesctnce by fair and 
due notification to that effect witliin the reaoiution. 
Fonarn EBaotuTioM. 

The question of competency being assumed as settled, this resolutioo declares 
that the Pharraacopipia shall hereafter be issued only by the auHiorlty of this Afso- 
ciafion ; and that when thus issued it shall lie the only atendard for the materia 
medica that will be recognized by the medical profession of the United States. 

This resolution, if adopted, givca all the authorily this body has the power to 
give. This authority is greater than that of the National Convention, because 
this AsBociation is greater in its representative capacity. Beyond this, however, 
no authority would be needed, or would be of much avail to save the standard 
from failure, if it did not deserve the authority claimed for it. No worlt of 
this kind can, in this country, long maintain an authority which it does not 
merit ; imd every work of this kind will be, sooner or later, accepted and sua- 
talned bb authoritative, without strain upon its enabling source, just in jiropor- 
tion to the amount, accuracy and utility of thu knowledge it supplies, T)iiB has 
been well illustrated in the PharmacopcBia itself. Up to 1860 incluaive it was 
accepted ua the best attainable authorily, and was received and rcspi cted as 
Euch. But the revision of 1870, though ila authority is the same and its organi- 

lion uDchflnged, has already, wlthiu three years of the time of its publication, 

Bt so much ground as to make some movement of reform Imperative. 

Hence, if this Association shoidd assume the owncrsliip and control of the 
J^rmacopCTia, and should fait to produce a good one ; and after produciug a 
good one should foil to maintain its relations to the progress of the materia 
meilicn, by constant care and tabor, no authority inaide or outside of The Asso- 
ciation would avail to save it from failure. There ia in this country, through, 
defective teaching of the materia medica in medical schoola, a growing tendency 
to anarchy and confusion, and that worst kind of empiricism, which isbased on 
the incomplete observations of imperfectly trained faculties in medical men. It 
Is the object of the Pharmacopcela to prevent such anarchy and confuaiou iu the 
iteria medica ; and it is probable that nothuig does more to prevent it than a 
ong and good pharmacoprala. kept well up to the true progress of the time, 
'hile nothing tends more toward therapeutic confu^on and empiricism than a 
'eak pbarmacflpceia, revised at intervals so long as to perpetuate errors of ob- 
itervatiou and reacarch agdnst the influence of modem progress. 



This preamble and resolutions, if adopted now, and carried into effect by the 
le of the annual meeting of 1878, wHl eslabliah the ownership and control of 

e Pharmneopceia In this Association, and then the preamble and resolutions 
lould appear among the "Ordinances" of the Association. 

Then, having assumed the ownership aud control, it will bo necessary to pro- 
.0 for its proper management in the " Plan of OrgaaiMtiou" of Tliu Associa- 
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The Association is not only a migratory body, bat its elements change mate- 
rially from year to year, while this pharmacopoGia interest should be as fixed 
and as permanent as possible, because those who have it in gharge must triin 
themselves to the special work, and then keep themselves up to the progress of 
the time by continuous labor in that special direction. And the longer audi 
persons serve at the work the easier it will be for them to do it well, and the 
more valuable will their services become to The Association, to the public, and 
to the work itself. 

Under these circumstances, it is here proposed to delegate the entire control 
and management of the Pharmacopoeia to a council to be formed for the spedal 
purpose, to be called The Pharmacopoeial Council of The American Medical 
Association, and to provide for this council by a new article of the by-laws to 
follow the article on the Judicial Council. 

To provide properly for this the following resolutions would be necessary : 

ResoUed, That article XII. of the by-laws on " New 6u$%iness'' be placed next 
after article X. "Of the Previous Question," and be numbered XI., and that 
the present article XL, ** Judicial Council," be numbered XII., instead of XL 

Resolved^ That the by-laws of The Association be amended by the introduction 
of a new article, to be as follows : 

Xin. PHABMAOOPCEIAL COUNCIL. 

There shall be a council established, to be called ** The Pharmacopoeial Coun- 
cil of The American Medical Association," for the sole purpose of taking the en- 
tire charge, control and management of " The PharmacopoBia of the United 
States of America," under the ownership and supervision of this Association, and 
for the benefit and interest of the general medical profession, as represented in 
this Association. 

This council may obtain for itself an act of incorporation from the Congress 
of the United States, if such incorporation should be found by the council to 
be necessary or useful in the prosecution of its work. 

This council shaU consist of five members, who shall be obtained as follows : 

First — A President, who shall be nominated and elected as prescribed for Per- 
manent Secretary, and who shall hold office on the same tenure and conditions ; 
except, that it shall be competent for the Nominating Committee to present a 
name for a new President at any annual meeting of The Association, either of 
its own motion, or at the written request of any three members of the Phar- 
macopoeia! Council, addressed to the President of The Association. 

Second — The Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, and the Surgeon-General of 
the U. S. Navy, shall each be invited in the name of this Association, by its 
President, to select and appoint a suitable officer from each medical corps, to 
serve as a member of this council, and to accredit such officer to this Associa- 
tion as one of the four delegates from each medical corps. 

In case either or both the Surgeon-Generals should decline this invitation, or 
in case either or both should, at any time after appointing, withdraw their 
representatives from this council without appointing successors, it shall be 
competent for the President of this Association to fill such vacancies from the 
members of The Association until the next succeeding annual meeting. Then 
such vacancies shall be filled by the Nominating Committee and the vote of The 
Association, as provided in the case of President of the Council 
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^all be competent for any tlree membera of thia Phartnacopceial Council 

at ODj time to malce a 'written request to tbe Fresldunt of this AaHocifttloD to 

have eitlier of ttie membera, bereln provided for, removed from tbe Council luid 

replaced by anotber selecllon and appoint me at ; and upon receiving such a 

Llequest, tlie President shall communicate it to the Surgeon- Genera! concerned 

I It, and support it, if, in bis juitgmont, it be for the iiest iuteteats of The 

1 tlie medical profeadon. 

Thfy'd — The President of tbis Association shall, by a communication to the 

tsideut of Tbe American Pbarmnceutical Association, invite that Association 

I'to be represented in this Council by two members selected from that liodj in 

way that tbe President of the Council is selected by thia body, and 

ifo accredit such members, so elected, to tbe President of this Association to 

iferve as coimcillora. 

The American Fbormaceutlcal Association ehoidd decUne this invita- 
tion, or, in case after electing it should withdraw either or both its rcprejiento- 
tives without electing successors, it aliall be competent for the President of 
this Assoeiatiou to fii! such vacancies from the members of this Association 
until the next succeeding anouaJ meeting. Then such vacancies aball be filled 
nominating committee and Che vote of The Association, as provided in 
« of President of tbe Council. 
It aball be competent for any three members of this Pharmacopceial Council, 
Vt any time, to make a written request lo the President of this Association to 
have eitboi' of the members herein provided for, removed from the council, 
and replaced by anotber eieetion ; and upou receiving such a request the Presi- 
dent shall communicate it to the President of The American Pharmaceutical 
Aflsoeiatlon, and support it, if, in his judgment, it Im for tlio best interesta of 
The Association and tbe medical profession. 

It shall be the duty of this Council, as soon as the means at its command 
win admit, to select and appoint a qualifled espert as Actuary of the Council. 
*~ lis officer etiall perform tbe duties of Becretary and Editor, and shall devote 
entire time and services to the Council under tbe direction of its President, 
It shall have no vote. 

The Pbarmacopoiifll Council tbua constituted, shall organize at the call of its 
Freddent, and make its own regulations and by-laws, and three niemliers shall 
constitute a quormn. When duly organized, it shall hold tbe copyright of the 
FharnincopoMa in trust for tiiis Association, and siiaJl expend the income from 
the copyright in payment of the services and expenses of the council and tbe 
e:i^rls it may have occasion to employ ; but shall incur no ejipense which 
cannot be met from tbe proceeds of its own work. It sbali make a brief 
■ommary report of its proceedings ajinually lo The Association in the manner 
tscrlbed for standing ci 






will 
^Ps 



It shall be the sole duty of the Council to make, revise, publish and control 
! Phaniiac'ipcvia in trust for this Association, substantially in accordimce 
h the following instructions. 
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The title ehall be 

THE PHARMACOPCEIA 

OP THB 
UmTBD 8TATK8 OF AMSBICA. 

^Reyision. 



IBSUKD BT AUTHORITT OF 

THE AMEIUCAN MEDICAL ASS0CUTI05. 



Revised 18—. 

Published ^18-. 



PLACE OF PUBLICATION. 

'■ iMFBorr. 



And no other matter shall appear on the title page. 

On the second page, or reverse of the title page, the notification of copyri^^ 
shall be placed. 

The third page shall be occupied by the title of the Council, the name mad 
address of each member of the Council and of the Actuary, and any brief notice 
the Council may have to publish in regard to its official duties. 

On the fifth page the preface shall be commenced, this to be followed by a 
table of contents. 

That pharmacopoeia is the best which is of most use to the average physidan 
and pharmacist on the day in which it is used ; not of most use in that high 
degree of conser\'atism which rejects all that has not drifted into universal 
application, nor of most use in catering to the common appetite for novelty and 
pohpharmacy ; but in equally guarding against both extremes. 

A pharmacopoeia for the present and future should not only embrace the es- 
tablished materia medica, but practically the whole materia medica. It should 
not only be a standard of quality, composition and strength of the old, but also 
a standard of knowledge for that which is new in advancing the art of medicine. 
Its object should not be original research, but to examine and epitomize and re- 
cord the results of current research in a form adapted to current use, and to 
separate the good from the bad. Such a plan embraces fully the Pharmacopoeia 
of the past, but adds to it an element which the progress and fertility of the age 
has now come to demand. 

The Pharmacopoeia should no longer be of the character of a catalogue, dic- 
tionary, and formulary. It should aim at a clear and complete separation and 
identification of that grade or quality of each substance which, only, is to be 
used in medicine ; and as the sole authorized standard of a large profession, 
involving an important public interest, the greatest accuracy of observation and 
expression should be attained. Xo testimony should be accepted without close 
scrutiny, nor any trustworthy information be disregarded. 

In striving for its general object of greatest practical utility to the greatest 
numlit-r of persons, it must necesaarily deal with a great variety of substances, 
simple and compound, old and new, well-known and little known, permanent 
and ephemeral. Such differences naturally tend to di^de these substances into 
two classfrfl, requiring very different treatment. 

Fimt, TXimt which have attained to an established character and common 
use tlirough prolonged experience, and which, from the universality of thehr 
application, are of primary importance ; and, 

Sicond, Those of more recent origin, and not established character, of which 
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much leas is known, and of wliich it is very desirable to know more, lest tbey 
be lost tLrough iiii[)erfect or imreaEonable represeutBtJon and misapplication 
'wbilat in tlie condition of fasliionable novelties. 

Tbe flfBl elasa constitutes the slandard Plisnnacopccia proper ; but Ibe second 
iB scarcely less important in modem times, because it is Uie basis of supply and 
progress to the Pbamiacopa;ia proper, and fts siicii, should no longer be left un- 
orgamzcd and uncared for by the Pbormacopceia interest. 

Substances belou^ng to the firet class should rciuain practically unchanged, 
or be changed only with great caution and for undoubted reasons. The only 
thing to be undertaken with this cIbbh is to improve the accuracy of composition 
and descripliou ; to tlirow around its substances greater safeguards as advanc- 
ing knowledge enables tliis to be done; and, from time to time, discard from 
and add to the number, as advancing luiowledge may disqualify or qualify 
Bui^stances for this class. As the more pcrmaoeut part of tlie Pharmacopoeia, 
this class should be revised once in five years. 

Substances belonging to the second class require equally to be treated of, but 
in a vety different way. The pharmacopo^ial interest in them requires that 
tbey be taken from Che current literature as early as practicable, tbi'ir nature 
and character ascertaiued, the testimony concerning them collected, discrimin- 
kited and epitomized, and whatever is most trustworthy and most probable con- 

iruing them bo presented in a compact form tor I'lisy habitual reference, in 
^»der to give direction and definition to their application while on trial for 
the more permanent part of the materia medica. The profissional 
testimouy in regard to these novelties often accumiilates rapidly, is generally 
confused, and often conflicting, un'ational and sensational, and to examine this 
critically and present the results as they may be reached, will require conlin- 
noufi labor and frequent publication. Hence, this second clafis of sobstancea 
cannot properly be associated with the first, but must be the subject of another 
volume, to be issued and revised annually. 

The title of this volume shall be 
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THE AMElUCiN MEDICAL A3S0CUT10N. 



PLACE OP PUBLICATION. 



Tba second and third pages should be uniform with the Pharmacoptuif 
preface sliould follow on tbc fourth page. The aie of page and style 
be Ibe same as the PbarmBCopceia, but the paper and biuding should l>e incKpea- 
rfve in proportion to the ephemeral character and frequent revisions of the book, 

■ ITiiB Ephenieris should be pubhahed annually, and should be ready fi. 

l.dnring the last week of each year. 
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h iilKitilil i^li*' ^** cmbraco all the prominent sobstances and compounda of the 
ituMiil HIM* uiiHt*^**''' l)ortion of the materia medica, with the object of jiving 
Mt. imhhI ti'iiiH-t liuil tniBtworthy mfonnation concerning them that is attaina- 
lih. Ml Oil' nn»«^ **' **"^ revisions. This work should be done in Bash, a way as to 
mivi' iiit >i iiili«"»**' K"l»loto indicate the rejection, or the more or less cautions 
f(|«|illi .»IH'H nf iu»vrItltH in the materia medica, with the ultimate object of saying 

H„. ji I. ,.uii.l«Miinli4K the bad, and placing that which is doabtfol under condi- 

MiidM |iivhimI'I«' it » »i *llfltJriminatmg trial. 

1 1,1. tiifU hlidiild Ih) simply regarded as an organized means of presenting to 
IIh )i|iiI< MuhiMH lif medicine and pharmacy a periodical summary of important 
Hicl MM ltd liitnnimtion, upon which more accurate knowledge may accumulate 
Ik II iMi'M' (Miilti'dli'iil nmnncrin the future than in the past. Its authoritative 
hifiHc I Ih'it M'lllt lint IMmrmacopoeia, as coming from the same source, and as the 
|/iimWi kI ItihiHs MtvUlniiH of that book, should give it a standard diaracter, and 
f. (II > n(i«MoiiHl hii U nil I n 11 iicnce proportionate to its unbiased truthfulness, and 
M«. »hm"HmI I'f IniMwnrthy information it supplies. 

Mii-*Miti*rt iii'"N TiiK Proposed Council asd its Pbeckpts. 

|r()«.'|it|Mi( III Ihr. •• riiin of Organization" of The Association for carrying on 
)|,/ in It hI Mil' riiiiiiiiiMMipiula might come either under the head of the '^ R^- 
hImMi'Hh ' III "Mv Lhwh." 

I'k li I • iin- IM lium idvnii to the latter place, because it seems appropriate that 
)| Mlir'iilil ImHmw Mil' |»Ihii ulrmuly adopted in the establishment of the "Judicial 
I Mdiiir il '"IHH- II In 'iniln 111 lumuony with the action in relation to that council 

I Irr l(i»il ii«"liillnii |i|iiri<H the present article on "New Business" next after 
IIimI /ih H»i. ■ rii'*'l'«ii« l/iinnMun," because it is not inappropriate to that place, 
iiHiJ 111 I MiiMi« MM H HiiMill iHlli»ln It would be of more easy access there, and less lia- 
lili |M III " rilMhlMil lliiiii 1 1" ni Mm end of the voluminous by-laws here proposed. 

( |,|. Ill I'l iinnliilliMi i-(Mili(H mill hHs forth the new article **XIII., Pharma- 
i.,i|(ir liil I "iiHM II. ' ihhI lliii wliiilii U proposed as one by-law, as in the case of the 
II IiiiIIiImI I'Miiiiill " 

I III lintl |iiiiiiiiiM|ili nf lliii |frii|MiMiM| by-law in regard to title, object, trust and 
||H|lHllMll<lllh !•< llilHl>niilii>ll. K^iiUlimllHolf. 

I III ml |iiH>UiiM|ili MMlliiiil/itM tlinC^mncil to obtain an act of incorporation, 

II iiiiMixHi) IIiIh Hi'IMiI'II hihv IioIiI Uh property, such as copyrights, books, 
iiiKiilx ill- , MH llih^ Mi'i'iiiiiiilitlii, III Mm name of its president as an individual, 
i,,i |i.|it III I II liiiiih lilllii>ih< iiiiilni Mm NuMtiniil Convention. But as the president, 
ipi 1(11 liiilhliliiMl, IH lltdili' III bit iiliiuiunil by death, resignation or removal, and as 
|,iiiili|i III mI hh iiHliinM|iMMilnd Imdv, \\M no recognition in law, it is probable 
Hull nil Mil III liii-Hi|iiiittlliiii hii tiui>li iH'iiiiiir.il would be desirable, if not neces- 
HHii III 'Hilii Ih iiiiuii>Mii> liilnirMlN iif 'PIm Asgociatiou in the copyrights and 

III III I )iiM|n'ih 'I'lii* i^'M'd MlitliiH iMM|iilrnd by an luit of incorporation would sim- 
iih |iMl Mil I 'miiih'II III It iMiHlllnu III |irntrci and defend its copyrights and other 
|iii«|iiih . Mild iiihIiIm \{ III iiiidto liiwnd onntriieiN imd enforce them. 

'Ilif III *l |HiiiuHii|ili, w\\\v\\ iiiid(i«M Mm(inunell to consist of five members, has 
lii'tii llif iiiili|i>il iif iiiuidi niiiHldoritMon and couHultatlon. Various numbers, 
riiMii lliiii' III i'l|dd| tntvo liitrii Miiiught of, and on an hypothesis of each num- 
Im>i, II ni<liiiMiii III Itmiiry fiu' Mu^ work hiiM been discussed, and the proposition in 
Iln (Ml niMil fill III In Mm imul rimult arrived at, from the following prominent con- 
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The wort, tboiigli laborious and Toluoiiitoua, is coutiuuous, and thus would 

jt exceed tUe capacity of two industrious raea traiscd to such work. About 

■ime-lialf of fbe worli is literary research and reference, and tbe sumioiug up 

ind aiTangiog of abstracts from current iiterature. The other half iaclerical and 

operative ; about one-half of this, perhaps, being espert laboratory work. 

Whatever might be the omnber composing the Council, this second hftlf of 
the work would, of nece^ty, devolve upon a pre^dent and actuary, because 
the duties involved are executive and manual, and, therefore, most be locallzud 
and uninterrupted. That is, they must be done coatinuously at some fixed place 
of business accessible to contact and correspondence. A large proportion of this 
half of the work is provided for outside of the Council proper, by the office of 
actuary, whoas lime is to be devoted entirely to the work. Hence, a well- 
trained expert actuary, after a few years' uxperieace, would be capable of doing 
balf the the work, including all the manual or operative laboratory work, and a 
large part of tlie clerical work. Tliis would leave for the Council proper, the 
other half of tlie work, of which Che president, as executive officer, must, of 
necessity, do a pretty large share. And if the president devoted his entire time 
to Ibe work, with Bufflcicnt ability and industry, he and an actuary could do it 
aU. But there is probably no president accessible to this Asaoctation who could 
give up the whole, or one-fourth of his time to this work, and, therefore, at least 
three-fourths of Che first half of the work must be done by other members of 
such a Council, and such an amount could not fairly and reasonably be expected 
from a smaller number than four men. Etnce the labor has been adjusted to 
five councillorB and an actuary. 

But the most important fuuctloa of such a Council has yet to be alluded to, 
namely, the sitting in judgment, or in council, upon the details of so important 
an intereet, and the question here comes up as to how many of such men as are 
av^lable to this Association, are necesaary to the deliberative or judicial duties 
of such a Council, to secure a high degree of soundness and of wise discrimina- 
tiuu in the character and quality of the work ; and how many are necessary to 
.,give that diversity of character, of knowledge and of experieuoe and taste, 
tnrbose average makes up sound judgment. No such result can be expected from 
m very email body, because it cannot contain the elements necessary ; while in 
'large bodies the difficulties of hanaoulous agreement and action, iucreased by 
ttie difficulties of securing prompt attendance at meetings, overlialance the ad- 
vantages of greater aggregate ability. 

Again, the income from their work, if it be well done, will, within a moderate 
time, pay a few men for the time aud labor they give, but would not pay a large 
Tiumbcr of men. 

Again, it is extccmcly important to the best interests of such a Council that 

.ihere should be a just relation between the value of the labor and the vote of 

lanch member. Tliat is, if the votes be of equal value the labor should be equal 

the only basis for such value. Thiarelntion is much harder to obtain in large 

^bodies than in small. The larger the number the more there will be to go to the 

meetings and vote on iiiauiBcient grounds, thus weakening those votes which 

ue based on greater labor. In such a body there should be no one who does 

not work earnestly and actively ; and such work only, brings the knowledge how 

to vote aright, aud makes all votes of equql intrinsic value. Then, only a few 

:h votes are necessary to gflod *vtiage result J. ;■.;'■ - = , . . 

Small bodies are apt to bf^aHir^riry. dogiPAtiC,»BU>B(>fBdent, »nd stubborn— 
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that iB, arc apt to partake of the character of single individoalfl, and to lose the 
ac1vantag<!R of cx)unBel. Large bodies are apt to be inharmonlons and to spend 
much time in unprofitable discussion ; and are more liable to an illiberal mindly 
in proportion to tlieir size. 

It is not pretended that five is the exact number which ayoida the two ex- 
tremes, but it is a number which seems to divide and balance well, and to be 
BufUciently near the proper number to justify a triaL If it should be objected 
to, th(! o1>jcction will probably be that it is too small to embrace the requisite 
ability and experience ; and too small to represent the professions which are so 
large. Sucli objections may be met in the fact that no manageable working 
body of reasonable size could possibly embrace the ability required. Scientific 
experts must be freely applied to for special knowledge, under all circumstances, 
and five, perhaps, as well as any other number, is sufficient to select and employ 
the proper experts, and to apply their work to this peculiar interest And, in 
regard to representation, any attempt at either sectional or numerical representa- 
tion of two professions like medicine and pharmacy in this country, would make 
an unwieldy body, whose members would be scattered at such distances that they 
could rarely, if ever, be got together, and could never be satisfied. Such an at- 
tempt was made in the construction of the last Committee of Final Bevision and 
Publication by having fifteen members, but the result was that a large majority 
of t\\Q mcini)er8 were never present at any of the meetings, while about five of 
the members did the whole work. 

Next, as to the construction of a Council of five. The professions of medi- 
cine and pluirmacy are inseparable in a pharmacopoeia, and it seems irrational to 
try to draw a dividing line. Pharmacy is but one of the specialties of medicine, 
and bears a closer relation to general medicine than any other specialty. No 
specially (^f the whole aggregate art of medicine can be practiced without phar- 
macy, and yet pharmacy is embraced in the art of medicine as essentially as is 
g}'nrecolog}' or siu'gery, and it can not only be practiced by, but can no more be 
avoided by, the general medical man than can gynaecology or surgery. But it 
happens that from lx?ing the first and oldest specialty which grew out of medicine, 
that it has erected itself into a special art or profebsion, and shows a tendency 
to cltum independence of the medical profession, and a co-equality. 

To appreciate how unreasonable such a claim would be, if ever seriously 
made by phannacy, it is only necessary to remember that medicine, in order to 
do without pharmacy as a profession, has only to compound and dispense its own 
remedies to its own patients — a thing entirely practicable and quite within the 
scope of medical Cilucation, whenever such education approaches to complete- 
ness. But how would pharmacy do without medicine as a profession ? For 
whom would it compound and dispense? Its wares would then be simply 
merchandise, and the pharmacist would be simply a merchant, and would need 
no other tr;\iniug. If, therefore, there could l>e no pharmacy without an art of 
medicine striving to maintain health and mitigate or cure disease, and if the 
pharmacy necessary to this end be practically attainable inside the medical pro- 
fession, how shall the art of pharmacy ever become either co-equal with, or 
independent of, the art of medicine ? If not co-equal with, it must be either su- 
perior or subordinate to the medical art : and subordinate it certainly is, and 
this with a dangerous tendency to tbe mercantile bias. , 

But, on kvp ofter^'haml.jtf kUii the condUKOr of ^he medical art as it is, rather 
than as it no^ht^be; 'wflth'msdted educatio»i in thenofHttics loose, and inclined 
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o polypharmacy, and n low grade of empiricism, the chemistry and physics of 
the materia medica ni'glected, aoii the materia medica almnBt bodily handed 
over to pharmitcy as a part thereof, and without due check upon the mercantile 
bias, how now can medicine do without pharmacy? The answer here HeemH 
equally plain that It could not do without it at all, and ILat it would be very 
unwise to attempt It, unless pharmacy, noting as a separate professioa, should 
force the irrational and unnatural discord. 

The natural order then must be that the art of medicine, to he of any use to 

, manbiad, needs a materia medics ; that the m'kteria medica needs a pharmaco- 

I poela ; and that a pharmacopceia necessitates pharmacy : and fiaiUly, Ihal phor- 

' macy has so aided the art of madicine by skill and knowledge as to have 

become an indispensable part of the itrt. When actlon'and reaction are so close, 

the greatcBl attainable liarmony should prevail, and subordination should not be 

construed into injurious inferiority. 

From these considerations this council of five U proposed to be made up of 
three physicians and two ph;irmiicista ; and when, after a few changes perhaps, 
the proper men may bj found, and gjt into the special trMning, there need be 
little doubt of harmonious action, or of an equitable (^strlhutioo of the honor 
that must accrue from so important a work If well done. 

The primary object of the Invitation to the Surgeon- G-enerals of the A.rnij 
and Navy to make two-fif ttis of this council, is, of course, to give the NationiU. 
Government that place in an important national Interest to which it is Justly en- 
titled, and to ask from it its fair share of the responsibility, labor and support. In 
ftUothercivilizednatloDsthls interest is wholly under govcrnmentnl control, and 
done by national authority. Hence It seems eralntntly proper, if nol necessary, 
that the General Government should be respectfully and earnestly Invltud to ths 
work, whether it be likely to accept the invitation or not. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the Army and Havy Corps are not now the only medical corps of the Gen- 
eral Government, but that there Is an active Marine Hospital Corps organized 
under the Treasury D,.'partment, which, on the principles above alluded to, is 
eqmilly entitled to a rt;presentation in this council, anl the r>;awn why it is not 
embraced iu the invitation is, tliat it would make a larger council necessary in 
ordtr to keep the balance of representation and interest adjusted to suit the 
order and arrangements of this plan. For example, to preserve this balance 
now attained by five couucillora, if three came from the General Government, 
two at least should come from this Association, and three from The American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This would make a council of eight, the uambtr 
first thought of; but the reasons and arguments agaiual so large a council — 
some of which have l>esn stated— became so Important as the plan was devel- 
oped, that it aeeraed almost imperative to have the smaller number, and thus 
leave out this important branch of the General Government medical service, 
because it was the smaller of the tbree corps. Beside, it must be remembered 
that this invitation is not an honor or a preference proposed by this Ajaociution as 
a meri. compliment or courtesy to the heads of the two medical corps, but a very 
serious proposition, which involves so much reaponslbitily and labor that it will 
require about one-fourth of the time of two of the best medical officers that can 
be selected, and that such officers slmll traiu themselves specially to the work. 
It need not be feared that the Surgeon -Generals are not awoke to the importance 
twd reapoQsibility <jf this work, or that they will not at otice realise the Impor- 
tance of the sliare of it proposed to them, for there is no parallel In tUs country 
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»*;i.l !ij Lhtiir tli'frapeuticB. Bocarefal of tbarxiiK^si 

...i^uoiiu'iii, iir »} Kmeindticorsuccesfifal ic pmraRt 

uviucUi thi; Oen'.-ral Government in ftoc«p;Jii£i 

. k |>.'KiruiH('(i|>(jfia tbe Lealth interests of Th*r (iffititss 

....»i'a ivliim 111 time of diuiger are seriouFly iiivc«h«ed. 

. I ^ci: Ui It tliat a pttA pliarmacopcjeia is pror-jded. 

S ii>plicil ti>ffxxl, clothing, arms, anuniiniTiocL tKt.. 

\\u<' vil iwu olttecrs to support, protect and watch orcr 

-, ui;H>ii»iit iuterest. Beades, the General Govenuseia 

.'. .-.••.•il !•£ tiio proft'ssinn at large, from which its BappBs 

iii.l iiuiliiriiil for their art are continuously draviL 

.\ .iiiu-iH, are familiar to the heads (if these medical 

it iliiiii-ji ai'o based uix>n <:uch considerations, and it if 

v^>i . Uil liml, Hhoiild this Association extend this inritflk 

«wi.lIiU ivciiived, and in tht- full light of all the implied 

ii il KiUroiri bhould be detailed to this work, they will be 

V . < •> i.iiiuu of having such momlM?rs in its council would 

\ -lUi I ih iif these cori>s are Mected from the best edu- 

■ 1 it,v u i'iiiii[>i;titive examination, which is thorough 

, i\ :iu U iiiukirH a special point of materia medica and 

. i!iui sielrct«;d wlien in the skTvice are kept, by their 

-II null thrill medica and ph:irmaey than other medical 

. •uiiiual |mta<juu1 contact with, and control over, theii 

.. ^•. u-.uu>, uf tlieia. That is, they are, to a far greater 

[\ i>i uuuliciil men, their own pharmacists, and oftener 

\. II ^ni-m'i'iptions with their own liauds, by proper 

{ Ux\\ am f uruished with standard medical supplies, 

. . ii,n^ iliom. and by being held responsible for their 

t.iiix ^ikiiad men with clear heads, and moderately free 

.k.iii lui li'imtile bias, and geuerall}' free from both 

« ii ii.'Uiird. To get a careful selection from such a 

uiiiiiniuitl advantage to this proposed council, and 

u ii.uuiiig ehnnent which could be depended upon 
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. lUiilii ul rnipN liaH II laboratory ; the one a chemical 

..\ M (III- wdi'lv ol' whirli luiH always been the examina- 

liu I'lluir liuH a pliat'iiiiu'riiti(!al laboratory, in which 

t, .Ui.ki auppliiH iiir intide, and the remainder super- 

•s , ..u^.' Ulmi ul.nl iivi are in charge of medical officers, 

X X . .. .Mo uu'illi'rtl libraries, and are well supplied with 
^ ^ ,.ul U i« in»t unlikely that both the laboratories 

^ . . ^^. ..' k uu'iliwale tfxtent by the officers of the corps 
, . \\\uiv, IhuH making their work easier to them 

,M. *,xv i sKv- ^Nvwuweeutical Association to take two-fifths 

^x^»^»'• ^^** advantage to such a council, of two 

* Vv * > V»»\»> V overrated, especially in regard to their 

\. » I wwwvoMb^ *i**l "^ proving the work of the coun- 
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I by actusl trial in their practice. It seems a little doubtful, however, 
Aether Thu Association will accept aucb an invitation if tendered — not for 
It of a hearty wiiliogaeeB and earnsBtnusB to co-operate in tlie work, for tliat 
K>fesBioa fully recogDizce the importance of a good pharmacopceia, and has 
^ilever been bacliWBrd in working for it with all its strength in the past. In a 
preliminary discussion of the subject at the last annual meeting of that Associa' 
tjon, when an outline of this plan was presented, a resolution was pnesed with 
great unanimlly aud spontaniety, signifying its readineaa and heartiness in co- 
operating with The American Medical Association in the work. But several 
prominent membvrs spoke in a tone of diasatisf action in regard to that Asaocia- 
tion having only a two-flftha representation in the council. Ouc-half was us 
little as the speakers thought equitable, and as there could not be a half of five, 
this would involve eulargiug the number of the council. It did not seem suf- 
ficient to stale that such a council could not be formed on the bsEis of any 
numerical representation, and that it was not intended to be a numerically rep- 
resentative body si all, but simply a body constructed bo as to do the work in 
the best way with the fewtst possible members and the least possible machinery. 
Tbe impression seemed to be thai the pharmacistB were most important to 
the council and would have most of the work to do, and, therefore, ought to 
be is at least equal ounibers to do it. The fact that an expert was provided 
for in the actuaiy, to do most of the miuual aud laboratory work, under direc- 
tion of llie council, did not seem to be taken fully into consideration. At any 
late, the tone of the discussion did not seem to indicate an altogether satisfac- 
k toiy reception of the proposition (or a two-fifths representation in the council, 
F though in other respects the plan was not unfavorably received. That the same 
representation and strength in the council that was proposed for the general 
government, should seem rather unsatisfactory, when The American Medical 
AsBOciaiiun proper only proposed Ui itself half that, or only one-fifth, took the 
■writer by surprise, and seema a little unreasonable. The subject was presented 
to be laid over for one year, as in this Association, and will come up again 
' at the next annual meeting, which meeting occurs in September, or three 
I months after the meeting of this Association when this plan la to be acted< upon. 
* It is hoped thai when the members of The American Pharmaceutical Jissoda- 
Uoo shall have had time to examine this plan more thoroughly as presented 
here— for this pamphlet will bo sent to as many members of titat Aeaociation as 
can be readily reached — this feature of it will be more favorably received. And 
yet this AssfX^iation should hold itself prepared to have its invitation declined 
by that Association. 

This American Medical Association cannot safely or wisely touch this phar- 
macopojial work at all, unless it be with a well considered and firm purpose to 
cury it through and to do it well ; and as these invitations to the General Oov- 
emmcnt and Tbe American Phflrmaceutical Association are Ual)teto be declined ; 
and if accepted are liable to be interrupted, because beyond the direct authority 
Md control of Tbe Association, it seems, therefore, nea-ssary to provide, in the 
organization of the council, against any miscarriage ol the work by tbe failure 
of the contingent portion of the plan. Tlio plan must be adopted before the 
InvitHtions can be ^ven, and tbe invitations must be given before they can be 
either accepted or decUned. And the plan, once adopted, must not be left to a 
^chance of failure through the unexpected loss of co-operation from tbe outside 
es appealed to for aid. Hence it seemed necessary to provide in the organi- 
5 
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zation for The Association undertaking the whole of the work itself if anable to 
get the assistance it seeks for, by enabling the Preddent of The Aasooiatioii to fill 
these places if vacant from any cause. 

Next, it is very important that this council should be hannonioas, and lie com- 
posed of the right material, and no judgment or decision on this point can be 
equal in value to that of the council itself. It is therefore provided that any 
three members— that is, any quorum of the council — may in a prescribed way 
apply for and obtain a change in any of its members. It might be presomed 
that any member of such a body, on finding the work distasteful to him, at en 
finding himself out of harmony with his fellow members, or disinclined to do 
his share of the work, would voluntarily resign his place, or at least would be 
induced to resign by action taken inside the council itself ; and such would com' 
monly be the course of events. But in exceptional cases a member might fail 
to be convinced that he was out of harmony, or that his work was neglected or 
badly done, and might fail to resign from action taken within the council, and 
therefore a way is provided to have such members changed and their places sap* 
plied by a new selection. 

It is hardly probable that with all the care that could be taken in selecting, 
such a council could be properly made up on the first trial. For two or three 
years resignations and changes might be confidently looked for. But in time 
the proper material for harmonious and equal work would get together and 
become permanently adjusted. Should The Association adopt this plan, of 
any modification of it, at the meeting of June, 1877, the President of The As- 
sociation would at once notify the Nominating Committee of the acUon, and 
direct the Committee to bring in a name for president of the council, which 
name would be either accepted or rejected by The Association by vote. When 
the proper officer shall have been selected and elected, he should be charged 
with the duties of the office, and be directed to carry the by-law into effect by 
resolution, as follows : 

Remhed, That the President of the Pharmacopoeial Council be, and he is 
hereby directed, to cairy into effect the provisions of the by-law establishing a 
Pharmacopoeial Council, so far as he may be able, and report the result at the 
next annual meeting of The Association in 1878. 

This would start the by-law at once into operation by giving to it an execu* 
live officer, and then by the meeting of 1878 the organization of the council 
might be effected, or the obstructions to its organization might be known and 
be presented to The Association. 

As soon as practicable after the adjournment of the meeting of 1877 the newly 
elected President of The Association would address the President of the Na- 
tional Convention, as provided for by resolution, and* would issue the invitations 
to the Surgeon-Gkjnerals, and the President of The American Pharmaceutical 
Association. By the end of September, 1877, he would doubtless have re- 
plies to all these communications, and would notify the president of the council 
of the result. If this result should be favorable to the plan the council could 
then OigHnize and begin its preparations for work; or perhaps could fairly 
begin work before the next annual meeting if all went on smoothly. 

But if tbe result should be unfavorable to the plan, the by-law could not be 
carried out, and the whole subject would have to await the action of The Asso- 
ciation in forming a council in 1878, through its Nominating Committee. 

Such delay would not materially damage the interest involved, because it 
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might reasonably be expected tbat eTon & new and untried council could scopm- 
plish the work contemplattd within two years, although Ibe Coraiiiitti?CB at the 
laet two revisionH tooli a longer time tban this. Two years would bring the 
time at which the work might be ready up to 1680. The conditions of sale of the 
copyrigbt of tbe present revision are Dot known, but it is probable that the boob 
b secured to the publishers until 1880, and it Is po^ible that it may have been 
Bold for ten years from the dateof publication in 1873, when it would be secured 
In this latter case the delay would be a serious matter, but it would 
flnabrethe work to be well done. It would, however, only delay the publication 
of the revision of the Pharmacopmia proper. The Ephemeiis if ready bj 1880, or 
<Bt any time, could be copyrighted and published, and he revised each year there- 
after, tuid thus seiTe its purpose independently of the Phannacoposia proper, 
until the latter should bu acct/aaible to the council. 

The paragrapU in the proposed by law which directs the council to appoint an 
.actuary as soon as ita means will a.lmit, points to th<; fact that the council wilt 
llBVH no means to pay such an ottlcer, or indeed, to pay any expenaea until it baa 
Its work, or some part of it, ready for sale to the pubitshers; and is intended 
to indicate that aiich a council should never, under any circumstances, go in 
debt. Tue true purport of It is, therefore, that It should do the work itself un- 
iH the income from its work should enable it to employ Ihla expert skill. The 
IS ihen would naturally fall heavUy upon each member at first, and espeej- 
dlly upon the orusidKUt, who would be editor, secretary and general operator for 
Jhe oounciL This, however, would bj excellent training for sueh a body, and 
would Accumulate fur them a knowledge of their work vrry rapidly, since efEec- 
0ve knowledge is always proportionate to the amount of well-directed labor. It 
iWill be easily seen that there ore no sinecure places provided for in this couucll ; 
.and those who fully comprehend the labor and responsibi lilies involved will not 
be likely to seek for service upon it. In this case, at least for the first few years, 
..file offices will have to seek the men, for there will be no rush of office seekers. 
At least, no one fitted for the duties will want the places, and the Nominating 
s will doubtless have dlfbcully in inducing the proper men to serve. 

It if the work be well and thoroughly done it will be proportionately success- 
ful, and then both honor and protit will accrue from it. 1\M is, if honor and 
profit be well earned they will be sure ultimately to be well paid by the sole of 
the books, but they must he earned first. 

The paragraph dircciing the organization and support of the proposed council 
needs no commint except, perhaps, to direct attention to the tact that the 
finances of The Associatiou are duly protected agiuost any demands from this sui)- 
organization. Whatever it may turn out to be in the way of success or failure, 
the intention is that it shall cost The Associalion no money. 

tflext, the precept of the council comes up for review and explanation. This 
b intended as a standing order of The Aasociation to its couDcll, for the purpose 
pi preserving a clear and definite outline of the work. If the writer has been 
ttioderately successful in drafting it, it should be so plain as to need but little 
' commenl. The fault is, that as a precept it is too voluminous for a by-law, yet 
the necessity is, that It should ho exceptionally coroprehenirive in order to secure 
a fair imdcrstandlng of the new scope and the new features, now, for the first 
i, sought to be introduced Into a national pharmacoporfa. It should he clearly 
(oizeA that these features are innovations, — are new departures frrjm the 
Mea track, and hence, the question at once arises, Are they necessary? Are 
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ihay justifiable or wise? Are they practicable, and if so, are fhey likely to be 
uifc'f ul ? Tliat the writer, with a fair Imowiedge of materia mecU<». and phar- 
macy—with some experience in, the wants of the medical profeasion, and a very 
moderate knowledge of the FharmacopiBias of the prominent European nfttiow 
— riiould, for himself, answer all these questions emphatically in the afflnnative, 
doen not by any means warrant this Association in taking that ground without 
careful d<?liberation and great caution. Such bodies can far better a£foid the 
risks of ultra conservatism than ultra reform. They must beware of that sensa- 
tional enthusiasm, which is so much more apt to propose than to cany out ; 
and the ingenuity of whose plans so often passes for utility until tried, and then 
ends in disappoinment. 
- The first paragraph of this precept is intended to limit the duties of the ooimciL 

The second paragraph fixes the title of the Pharmacopoeia, without alteration 
from the past, except in minor details, and the authority ; and then a definite 
direction is given for the first five pages. 

Next follows the design, or outline plan to be adopted for the future, and be 
S}'stematically adhered to in principle, and filled out in detail by the council* 
The principles of the standard, or primary part of the Pharmacopoeia of the 
past are adhered to, but are improved upon and extended, and all useful, pori- 
tive, and compact information is to be admitted at the discretion of the oonndly 
and the formulas and processes are to be filled out so as to be more eanly followed 
in practice, and to need no dispensatory or other commentary. The lists are to 
Ikj kept better up to the time, and the standard revised every five years, instead 
of every ten years as heretofore. Thus the changes contemplated here are more 
ill detail and scope than in plan, though the secondary list should be abandoned, 
and the separation into materia medica and preparations should give way to a 
single alphabetical order, embracing the whole contents. 

It is, however, to the extension of the pharmacopoeia idea, so as to embrace 
the materia medica of the ephemeral present, as well as that of the established 
past, that most attention is due, since this is the greatest innovation—the great* 
est departure from established usage. In the current medical literature new 
articles of materia medica are constantly being brought forward upon various 
representations and with various pretensions, and go drifting along at the mercy 
of chance, preyed upon by cupidity, and too often swallowed up by gross empi- 
ricism and quackery. Were there some organized means of picking up from 
this large class of substances the waifs of promise, and of properly character- 
izing those which give no promise, how different might have been the career of 
such articles as Cundurango, Nitrite of Amyl, Missisquoi water and mud» 
Pepsin, Witch-hazel, the Oleates, Damiana, Salicylic acid, and a hundred other 
articles of the past ten years. Some of these have drifted to perdition, and 
others into confused hap-hazard use and abuse. Some have proved valuable 
and had their value impaired by cupidity, while others have proved worthless ; 
but neither the good nor the bad results were ever reached with proper promp- 
titude or definiteness; and not one of even the most valuable of the articles 
mentioned is to be found in the Pharmacopoeia, or would be found there for 
seven years to come, under the present plan of revision. To pick up such 
articles annually and publish all that is known about them, with a proper 
expeit discriminination between that which is trustworthy and that which 
is not, and then to go on collecting and sifting evidence day by day, to be 
summed up and published every year, until each article sliall be quickly 
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killed oS, or as quickly foHti red, guarded and guided to a rational trial and 
use, muHt certainly l>c an important work wliicli the medical profesaion can" 
not much louger do without. Thia is the work which it is sought hero to 
organize aad try to carry out under competent authority, in a separate book, 
■which, though amall at firat, would he ready to grow with the need for it, 
and at the council got into its trajning. It would seem that such nn annunl 
fasciculus or volume might he made, without any specinl difficulty, of equal 
importance to the medical and pharmaceutical profi'ssious, with the stand- 
ard part of the Pharmacoprela, though it would be Tidushle in a very different 
■way, hut Btill in the capacity of a standard for what might be known or believed 
at the time of issue. 

In seeking for a title for auch a book that would be convenient tor popular 
ose, and would express the new idea Involved in its design, no satisfactory name 
Gould be found. . It is not proposed as a supplement to the Pharmacopoiia, nor 
&n addenda, nor an appendix, nor an adjunct, for it would contain nothing that 
the Pbarmacoprcia could properly claim at the time. In its nature and charaC' 
ter it would rather be an antecedent and pilot to the Pharmftcopwia, develop- 
ing from day to day its course In its less frequent revisions ; proving and 
maturing its sranll amount uf solid material from the maas, and recording the 
current vagarieB and mutations of novelty and fashion that these influences 
might be mitigated or avoided. The prominent character of the standard por- 
tion of the Pharmacopceia is stability. Tlie prominent cbaracteriBtic of this 
book would be instability or change, yet both tend equally to the same object, 
of a fertile and stable materia medica. 

In this difficulty no better word could be found than the one adopted. The 
Tvord " Ephemcris " means literally "for a day," as a journal, a diary, and this 
is what the book would really be for the materia medica, though published not 
daily, but annually. It seems objectionable, without any grave objections that 
can be stated. It is undesirably odd, perhaps a little pedantic, and, finally, has 
been already appropriated by a nautical almanac; but such a book is too rare 
and too little known to interfere much with this uaeof the word. It is, there- 
fore, offered as not being free from objection, but as the beat that can be sug- 
gested. 



It Is the object of the writer of this pamphlet to awaken a general interest in 
tl)is subject of the National PharmacopfEia throughout the medical and pbar- 
■maceutical profeswons, for their own benefit, and wherever a thoughtful reader 

n be foimd, this writer will thank him tor his careful attention to the subject, 
, BB being peculiarly bis own business, which stands in need of his own Individual 
lencc and action, either to favor, modify, or oppose litis plan, to sustain the 
^dd plan, or to propose a better than either. 

But the pamphlet is eapecially addressed to those bodies which were repre- 
■ented by delegatea in the National Convention for Revising the Pliarmacopraia, 
irhich met in Washington in 1870, and a copy wlU be carefully sent to every 
■^legate of that Convention, with the hope that he will bring it at once before the 
Snciety or college which he repreaented, and obtain a definite action on the sub- 
^t. Then thia action, whatever it may be, should be sent up to The American 
ilfedicol AssodaUon through the delegates to the next meeting at Chicago, in 
ilnne, 1877. 
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A large edition of these pamphlets will be printed, and will be distributed 
gratuitously to all the members of the bodies interested, who can be reached hj 
means of directories and published lists ; and, besides tills, any reasonable nomber 
will be supplied on application to the writer. 

Bkooklyn, December 28th, 1876. 
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To THE MeMBEBS of THE AMERICAN MeDICAL AbSOCIATIOW : 

Previous to 1820 there was no attempt at uniformity of medicinal prepara- 
tions in the United States, but in that year a national standard was offered to 
the profession. It failed, however, to command respect, and in 1830 two Phar- 
macopoeias were brought into existence. After a brief struggle, whose details 
it is not necessary here to discuss, the Pharmacopoeia originating in New York 
City proved a failui-e, and the whole country was brought under the sway of 
one standard. In bringing about this most fortunate result the United States 
DispenBatory, since so famous, played a very important part. Whatever pecu- 
niary success may have been achieved, this work was not written for the pur- 
pose of gain, but with the endeavor to hai'monize and to concentrate medico- 
pharmaceutical thought and practice. To its authors the professions of medicine 
and of pharmacy owe a debt of gratitude not to be readily cancelled. Provision 
having been made for the decennial revision of the Pharmacopoeia, in 1840 a 
new standard appeared, and from that time until now the machinery set in 
motion by our forefathers has continued to run without jar, and the results have 
been accepted without challenge. A movement for change is now presented to 
The Association, and although it appears to be urged by but one person, Dr. 
Squibb, his well-known energy, talents, and familiarity with the subject ai-e 
such that whatever he may propose merits, and will no doubt receive, respect- 
ful attention. Nevertheless, as Dr. Squibb himself suggests, great caution 
should be exercised by The American Medical Association in following out his 
suggestions and in endeavoring to overthrow a system which has stood the test 
of fifty years' trial. The old system containing in itself the germs of perpetual 
life, there is great danger that the attempt to supplant it will lead to the curse 
of two Pharmacopoeias, both claiming to be national ; and, if this happen not, 
there is equal hazard that the new plan will fail to produce a result which shall 
command respect. 

It is, therefore, for no insufficient reason that members of The American Med- 
ical Association are earnestly requested to examine this matter thoroughly for 
themselves, and not to be carried away by their confidence in and admiration 
for its proposer, although we all delight to do him honor. 

In the following pages I propose to discuss as briefly as possible — 

The competency of the present system, and the objections which have been 
urged to it. 

The nature of the proposed substitute, its advantages and objections. 

Tlie proposed method of change, and the probability of their being two Phar- 
macopoiias if such method be carried out. 
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n Btodying the eompeteiu^ of the preMjit ig»tfm, attention naturally directs 
itself to two questions; la the raettod of revision now employed local or aee- 
tiooal in iU character, or is the wholn country, as far as possible, represented ? 
What has been the result of the plan now in vogue ? for there is no wiser saga 
than the inepired aoying, " By their fruits yc shall know thera." 

The revision of the Phirmscopojia is at present under the rontnil of a so-called 
National Convention, which meets every ten years at Washington, B'liely for 
the purpose. The flrst rule or law governing the eiifltcnce and character of 
tMa Convention is as follows : 

"The President of tills CotiTention shall, on the first day of Ma^, 1879, Issne 
a notice, requesting the several incorporated State M*'dical Socletite, tlie incoc- 
pnrated Medical Colleges, th'^ incorporated Colleges of Physicians and Purgeons, 
and the iucoi-porated Colleges of Pharmacy throughout the United Stales, to 
elect a number of delegates not eKcaeding three, to attend a General Coavenlion, 
to be held hi Washington on the flrst Wcduesday in May, 1880." 

In the face of this rule it cannot be asserted that the Convention is local or 
sectional in its character. Theoretic^y, it is, indeed, more thoroughly repra- 
seotatlve of the whole profession than is The American Medical AaaociatioB 
itself ; for the latter body only receives delegates from State and County Medi- 
cal Societies. In practice, the Convention must be always comparatively lim- 
ited in its numbers. Most institutions feel It useless to send delegates who have 
no especial knowledge of the subject at issue, and there aro comparatively few 
men in the United States Qtted by especial culture and expL-rieoce to discuss the 
questions connected with the. Pharmacopoeia. The Convention Is a convention 
of experts, and if there be tew experts the numbers of the Convention must be 
small. In 1870 the South had scarcely recovered from the effects of tlie war, 
and, with the exception of the Status of Virginia and Tennessee, it was not rep- 
resented in the Convention ; but the northern portion of the country, east of the 
western tmundarits of Missouri, was very f^rly represented by tlelegates from 
thirty-one inc<)rporated bodies. 

It may be objected, the decennial Convention docs not Itself revise the PhaT' 
macopieia, but delegates its power to a committee, which is local in its coiistitiu 
tion. In this regard misunderstanding seems to have arisen from a want of 
knowledge. In the first place, the Committee of Revision is not local in Ita 
character. It is composed of Bftcen members, and is liable to be changed in its , 
personnel and in its scope by tlie Convention : indeed, it may be bliitted out by 
the Convention and some entirely different method of revirion adopted. 

In the Committee as at present constituted, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
LoulsvUie, Buffalo, Richmond, Washington, San Francisoo, Philadelphia, and 
ttie Army and Navy are represented. Furtlier, it must be borne in mind tliat 
the work of revision is only in part performed by tills Committee, their functioa 
being chiefly that of final judgment. All the bndij9S represented in the Conven> 
tlon are entitled and expected to send by their delegates re|)oits of tlie chnngea 
in the Pliarmacnpceia desired by the professions of Pharmacy and Hedldne ia 
their respective neighborhoods. In 1810, six elaborate reports wire received 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and St. Lonia. 

When we come to examine the rf»uiU of the present system of revision, the 

fact that they have commanded for fifty years the voluntary homage of ths 

profession would seem to be a sufficient meaanre of the exofiiencies of the 

results tbeniselvea and of the system which has produced them. The perma. 

' nent possession of power in such a case is the highest proof of excellency, — It ii 
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a modem recognition of the old test for the Jewish prophet, that the people 
should bow before him. 

When we compare the British tend the United States Pharmaoopceia, we mnM 
conclude that if either be superior it is our own. When we look at American 
Pharmacy, which has grown up under the shadow of this system, we find it 
peerless among the nations ; and when we ask in which one of the aeyen great 
branches of medicine America leads the world, or comes nearest to leadtaig the 
world, the answer must l)e, Materia Medica and Therapeutics. No nation in thb 
world can make such a display as is furnished by the United States DiBpetmLtory, 
the large treatise of Dr. George B. Wood, the encyclopsedic book of Dr 8tiUi, 
the American Journal of Pharmacy, Parrish's Riarmacy, the yarioaa F<Hinul* 
aries, and the recent text-books of Drs. Riley, Bartholow, and H. C. Wood. 
These are the results of that system of which The American Medical Associayoa 
is now asked to attempt the overthrow. ** By their fruits ye fliiall know them." 

On looking at the ohjecUons urged by Dr. Squibb against the present ajstem, 
I find it very difUcult to discover anything that is sufficiently tangible to be 
summarized in a few words. In some places it appears to be the deficienfiy of 
the Pharmacopoeia. The book is not perfect ; no human work ever was, or enx 
will be ; but it is certainly very good, and even Dr. Squibb is forced to yield 
homage to its character. He acknowledges in one place its *' worid-wide rqHi> 
tation." On page thirty-three he says : 

*'That the plan of rovising the Pharmacopoeia by this Convention' has 
been eminently successful and sufficient up to 1650 or 1800 will not be 
doubted by any reasonable person, for the testimonv of the great mass of the 
profession wiU be heartily, promptly, and thankfully acoon&d to this propo* 
sition." 

But perhaps Dr. Squibb thinks that the method which in 1880 brought order oat 
of chaos, and which has held such sway for forty years, failed in 1870. The truth 
is that the Pharmacopoeia of 1870 was as good as, if not better than, any of its 
predecessors. Indeed, Dr. Squibb himself does not judge it harshly, for he says, 
page 19: 

** The true reason why our last revision was so unsuccessful, and probably 
the only reason why we are now left to desire a change, if we do desire one, 
is because it is so constructed as to require a Dispensatory, and is now without 
one." 

As just stated, it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate the objections of 
Dr. Squibb to the present system of revision : but the chief among them seems 
to amount to this : The Pharmacopoeia has been so constructed as to require an 
exposition, and that exposition has been made by Drs. Wood and Bache, who, 
by keeping directly or indirectly the control of the copyright of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, have prevented any on^ else from writing a Dispensatory, and have there- 
fore maintained a valuable monopoly. Stated in this way, the objection seems 
more offensive than when couched in the less direct language of Dr. Squibb ; 
but if this be not the gist of his statements, it is impossible to imderstand his 
meaning. He says plainly in one place, '^ it [the U. S. Dispensatory] embraced 
the text of the Pharmacopoeia as no other book could legally da" This objec- 
tion to the present system of revision, it will be observed, is enth^ly extrinsic to 
that system. If it were true that there had grown up a monopoly injurious to 
the profession, or even favoring certain individuals, although directly injuring 
no one, a remedy ought to be applied ; but the remedy already exists. Any 
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s members are in tbe interests of any 
'any person or persoDs. Tbe fact Is that tbi 
Squibb rest upon a misunderstanding so gro\tadU 
full of redections apon those to whom tbe profesa 
forty years that it Is monatmuB. 

The copyright of tlie PhormacopoBia'ia held by tbe chairman of tbe Commit- 
tee of RevlBlon, and ia not owned by either tbe authors or the publishers of tbe 
United States Dispensatory. The PhaiiiiacopcDia is printed and distributed by 
agreement through J. B. Lippincott & Co. , and probably any separate issue of it, 
■without authority, would be resisted by the Cflmmitlee of ReTialon, It partakea, 
however, of tbe nature of a public document ; it is written for conunent, and It 
ia not probable that any court would justify the copyright as preventing such 
quotatiim as may be necetsary for that comment. 6uch enforcement of the 
copynght would be an injusLice, and would inevitably lead, aa it ought, to a 
tevolt against the authority of the Fbarmacopteia. The authors of tbe United 
States Diapeneatory hava never controlled or attempted to control for their own 
advantage the copyright of the PbarmocopiEia. Assuming tbe right of quota- 
tion, they have quoted whatever tliey deemed necessary for their purpose. In 
this they have done do more than what has been the practice of almost every 
American or Eugiiah writer upon Materia Medica or Therapeutics. If Dr. 
Bquihb, or any other man or aasociution of men, aspire to replace the old 
United Slates Dispensatory, the field is an open one. The supremacy of tlje 
book can only be maintained in tbe future as it has been in the past, by Its 
supreme adaptation to tbe wants of the professions of Pharmacy and Meilicine. 
A second objection of Dr. Squibb ia that no money is provided to pay for 
labor upon the PhannacopceiB, aud that unpaid labor cannot cope with the diffi- 
culties of the task. Dr. Squibb appears to think that there has been no money 
for tbe purpose (p. 9 Squibb's pamphlet) " because it [tbe Pharmacopoia] was 
always ^ven arbitrarily to one publishing house." All this, again, is extrinsic 
to tbe matter in band. Such difficulties can as well bo met through tbe National 
Convention aa tbrougb Tbe American Medical Association, More than tliis, the 
objection rests upon a Diisunderstanding. Tbe assertion (p. 13 Squihb's pam- 
phlet) ' ' that the basis of the plan is voluntary labor throughout " is a mistake. 
The statement that the copyright was given arbitrarily to one publisher is 
either puerile or a personal reflection upon the Oommittee of I860, to which the 
.allusion especially refers, and to a less extent upon other Committees. The 
Committee of 1360 was composed of Drs. Qoo. B. Wood, Franklm Bache, 
Edward It. Squibb, Henry T. Cuminlngs. Joseph Carson, and Messrs. Chas. T. 
Carney, Wm. Proctor, Jr., Wm. S. Thompson, and Alfred B. Taylor. The 
■tatement alluded to can meau only one of two tilings, either that tbe majority 
of these men, who decided against Dr. Squibb, did not agree with him as to who 
were the best publishers for tbe interests of tbe profes«on, or else that for per- 
I advantage or other equally improper motive they betrayed their trust and 
their position to place the book where they knew it would not do tbe most 
for tbe cause. Tbe facts are that the Pharmacopeia of 1860 was issued 
e time of tbe greatest inflation during the war, when tlio cost of material 
labor was at its hlgbesl, anJ tbe Committee thought it more for the good of 
country to Innd tlio pubUahers to sell tbe book at tbe retail 
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(wholesale sixty cents) than to accept a royalty for their flervices. In 1870 J. R 
Lippincott & Co. stated to the Committee that any sum of money, or any 
royalty, which the Committee would fix they would willingly pay. The 
Committee, feeling that no better offer could be obtained, and knowing the 
importance of having the printing done under their immediate supenriidon la 
Philadelphia, made a proportion which was at once accepted. The publiBherapaid 
a considerable sum of money, which was used for the employment of expert labor 
by the Committee. The idea which Dr. Squibb brings forward so strongly, 
that the pi*e6ent system does not and cannot provide funds for the payment (A 
expenses, is really a figment of imagination. Any reasonable sum of money 
required by the Committee to pay for expert work can be obtained, and, so fir 
as the present writer's information extends, always has been obtuned. In Dr. 
Squibb's own plan the council is to serve without pay, but is to employ experts, 
who are to be paid out of the copyright of the book. Substitute the word " com- 
mittee "for " council," and the two methods are in this respect identical. 

A third objection of Dr. Squibb is that the Pharmacopoeia ought to be revised 
more frequently than once in ten years. In this Dr. Squibb's position seems the 
correct one. The Pharmacopoeia ought to be revised more frequently, not, how- 
ever, by the complete republication, but, as is adopted in Great Britain, by the 
issue of a supplement. The last Convention ordered the Committee to do this. 
That it has not been done is due chiefly to the ravages of disease and death. 
The generation of intellectual giants who originated and maintained the Phar- 
macopoeia is passing away. The President and the two Vice-Premdents of the 
Convention are dead, the chairman of the Committee of Revision is no more, the 
second most active member is disabled by infirmities, and no one remains who 
has had sufllcient of self-confidence and activity to inaugurate the preparation 
of the supplement. All this is, however, not an argument for, but against 
change of system. No method of revision can create men. If there be none of 
the present generation capable of filling the places of the old, we cannot make 
them. It is, however, absurd to talk of such degeneracy or falling away of 
intellectual power in America; it is a mere question of finding the successors. 
To change the system would not render the finding more easy, but would only 
complicate matters. Men and measures would both be on trial. 

The nature and details of the scheme proposed by Dr. Squibb to supersede the 
old one it seems hardly worth while to discuss at this time. Attention should, 
however, be directed to the fact that it involves not so much the alteration of 
the plan of revision as the abolition of the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
the creation of a national Dispensatory. He says distinctly that the Pharma- 
copoeia should no longer be of the character of a catalogue, dictionary, and 
formulary: 

** It should embrace not only the established Materia Medica, but practically 
the whole Matt^ria Medica. It should not only be a standard of quality, compo- 
sition, and strength of the old, bat also a standard of knowledge for that which 
is new in advancing the art of medicine. Its object should not be original re- 
search, but to examine and epitomize, and record the results of current research 
in a form adapted to current use, and to separate the good from the bad. 

It seems worth while at this place to pause a moment to get clear ideas 
as to the nature of a Pharmacopoeia and of a Dispensatory. The idea that a 
Pharmacopoeia cannot maintain its existence without a Dispensatory is plainly 
incorrect. There is no British Dispensatory, yet the British Pharmacopoeia ex- 



:b end contrniB action just aa mucb as does the TlDitcd States PlutrmnctipiEiB. 
It is of tbe sami.- general cliaracter or type as our national standard. A Phamia. 
copceia is a mere list of substaacea and niclhoda of prepariug tliem. Ita function 
la to command aeaetit, and fur this purpose it muat be a simple cnumcrotiun, 
which shall in its dogmatioaimplicity be possible of universal acceptance. A 
Dispensatoiy is a commentary, in which instrumeuta and processes arc to be dia. 
cUBsad, side facts stated, tiie natural aud commercial history of the sobsiancca 
gathered from all sources of knowledge, and all pos^ble direct and indirect 
light thrown upon tbe matter. It is a work largely expressive of argumeut and 
opinion, and can never, therefore, have the universal acceptance of a Phanna- 
coptsia. 

To unite these two entirely separate works is to attempt to unify diverse, and 
even antagonistic, functions. To aak an assemblage to replace the Phannaco- 
pteia by a Disponsatory is to ask it to replace a code of laws by an c^cposition of 
law ; to accede would be as wild au CKperimeot as for a legislature to abolIsU 
the legal code and to substitute for it some treatise of the nature of Blackstone's 
CnmmenturieB. 

The method oj taking poiuesaion of tbe Pbarmacopceia proposed by Dr. Bquibb 

► b, for The American Medical Asaociation to adopt at its meeting nesl June the 
' following 
"PREAMBLE AND HESOLUTIONa 

" Whbrkab, Tbe American Medical Association, na being the only organized 
body which repreaenla tbe medical profession of the United 8 1 at i-s of America, 
may fairly claim the rigbt to control all the genaral rights and intereets of (ho 
profe«ffion not conttolica by statute law ; and. 

" WiiKBpAS, ' The Pharmacopa!ia of the United StaleB of America ' is among 
the moat important of such genrral rIgbtB and interests, and has not heretofore 
been under the direct control of this Assodation, but has been mannged by a 
representative body similar to this, and for the most part embraced in this body, 
though repnsentin^ only a small part of the medical profession ; and, 

'" WsBtiKAB, Thia smaller body, known as the ' National Convention for He- 
vising the Pbarmacopceia,' haa given evidence that its plan of orgaoization, 
tbongh well adapted to tbe wants of the profession In the past, ia iuBiifficlent for 
the growing neceBsitiea of the present and the future materia medica : therefore, 
belt 

" Eesohetl, FiTBt, That The American Medical Asaodalion doea, now and 
hereby, assume ilie ovmership of ' Tbe Pliannacopoiia of the UnitPd States ot 
Amenca,' and, as tbe superior representative body of the organized medical pro- 
fession, does, now and hereby, relieve ' The National Convention for Revising 
the Pbarmacopceia ' from any farther acta of bwueisliip, control, or roanage- 
menl of the PhamiacopiEia. 

"Resolved, Second, That tbe Medical Societies and Colleges, which, in 1870, 
sent delegates to both this AsBOciatioh and the National Convention, do, through 
their delegates now present, relieve the officers of the National Convention from 
the duly of issuing a call for a couveotion in 1880, as provided for by the last 
convention : and that any society or college which does not desire to relieve the 
officers of the convention of 1870 from this duty, and does not desire that these 
conventions sliould now ctose. be noiv heard through its delegates in this body ; 
and, that a failure to oppose thia resolution at this time shall be cunsirticd to 
rignify acquiescence in ita object. 

" Betobid, Third, That the President of this Association notify the President 

Of the National Convention, or his aucceBSCH'. of thia action taken by this A^soci- 

^Lation, and request him not to iaaue a call for a ' General Convention, to be held 

Hn Washington, on tlie firat Wednesday in May, 1880,' as provided for by the 

^^nieneial Convention of 18T0, and ask him to make his decision is the matter 
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known to the President of this ABsociatinn. But, if the Preaident of the Ht- 
tional Convention, or his successor in office, should fail to reply, such fkQure 
shall be construed to mean acquiescence in this action. 

'* Resolved. Fourth, That ' The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of Amer. 
lea * be h^'reafter issued only by the authority of tliis Association ; and that it 
be the only standard fo* the materia medica recognized by the medical pn^^ 
sion of the United States of America.** 

In this country any assemblage has the right to pass a resolatloii like the fint 
of these, assuming possession of anything ; but such resolaUona on paper leal 
to derision, and when put into practice to civil or criminal litigation. The Na- 
tional Convention is much the older body of the two ; the copyrig^ of tlie Fbtr- 
macopoeia is held in trust for it by the Committee of Revirion, is therefore not 
merely property, but a trust property, and yet by resolution it is to be aaramed 
by the younger association, and the National Convention is to be ^'lelieFed fieoB 
any farther acts of ownership, control, or management of the PliannacopoBia.'' 

The second resolution involves a curious misunderstanding. Out of the thirty- 
one organized bodies represented in the National PharmacopOBial CkmTentloii 
of 1870, but six or seven are entitled to send delegates to The Americaa Medical 
Association, and no coUege is permitted representation in The Association ; yet 
this Association is asked to resolve, '' That the Medical Societiea and O&Uagm 
through their delegates now present," etc. ; in other words, to stultify iteelf. 

The third resolution would seem to have no less originated in a misnnder- 
standing. To the President of the National PharmacopoBial Convention, <^ his 
successor, was assigned the duty of calling the Convention together at the pre- 
scribed time. He has had confided in him by a Convention of nearly a half- 
century's standing a trust most vital to its very existence. By the acceptance 
of the office he accepted the trust, and is in honor bound as much to its folfll- 
ment as though he had ratified it with an oath. No power on earth can free 
him from his plain duty. Yet The American Medical Association is to solemnly 
ask him to break faith in the high office committed to his care, and th^!eby to 
blot off its own name from the list of honorable bodies. 

The American Medical Association cannot morally or legally assume property 
in the Pharmacopoeia. The courts would not allow it even to use the name 
*' United States Pharmacopoeia.** If it really desire to assume control of our 
national standard, let it not attempt it by dishonorable means, but let it form- 
ally ask the Convention of 1880 to delegate its powers, and there allow the 
matter to rest for the present. If the Convention accede, The Association can 
take up the task ; if it do not, The Association can consider the propriety of 
preparing a rival Pharmacopoeia and entering upon the struggle for authority. 

It is scarcely possible that the President of the National Convention, or his 
successor, can be induced to prove recreant to the trust confided to him. It ia 
possible that the Convention might resign its power to The American Medical 
Association, but it is very improbable. The National Convention has the pres- 
tige of success, and neither individuals nor associations are prone to yield power. 
In the present crisis this natural inclination would be strengthened by what 
would in the minds of many seem an imperative duty, not to allow of the risk 
of anarchy being produced by a doubtful experiment The attempt to substi- 
tute the Pharmacopoeia by a Dispensatory produced under the auspices of a 
popular assembly must be a doubtful experiment, and the inevitable result of 
the failure of this experiment must be anarchy, infinitely worse and infinitely 
more difficult to reduce to order than that which existed previous to 1880. It 
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npar from certain, therefore, that the National Convention would nwign its 
mat in favor of a schetue wliose vitality is doubtful aud whose wisdom is 
questionable. 

Il baa, I think, been shown that the present machinery of revision has aut- 
Bced for nearly fifty years ; that its resulta have on the whole been eieellent i 
that no defects exist in the present PbarniacopiEin not to be Remedied by the 
prtnents inethoda of revision ; tluit no monopoly of comment exists ; that the 
proposed change involves not merely the form of preparation but the easential 
chaiaeterof our national standard; that it cannot honorably be carried out in 
the method prescnbed; that the professioD has very little if anything to gaia 
and everytliing to lose. The question for every member of The American Med- 
ical Association is, Will it pay? 

Il is practically proposed that a council nh^ll be created, which shall prepwe, 
not a new Pharmacopceia, but a Dispensatory, aud which shall also publish a 
special journal of Materia Medics and Therapeutics, —commercial enterprises 
inrolviDg the expenditure of thousands of dollars. Owingto the slow gathering 
of his inllrniities, to the natwal reluctance felt by a man of Indomitable will 
and energy to let drop hia last life work, and perhaps to the equally natural 
he^tation in the choice of a successor. Dr. George B. Wood yielcluil only after 
a protracted struggle, the task of completing the reviMon of the Dispensatory. 
Bat the work is now finally done, and the new edition is in the hands of the 
binder. It is not true that "the Fharmacopoeia has for the first time been left 
to stand alone." Any attempt at the establishment of a new Dispensatory will, 
of course, give rise to a commercial contest, whose severity will be proportion- 
ate to the value of the interests involved. The individual who wotild prepare a 
Uispensatury having any chance to displace the old mast be endowed with very 
rare and diversified talents. The difficulty of selecting wisely by a popular 
assemblage is always great ; and when it Lb remembered that the council is to 
be appointed by two associations, nnd by the medical bureaus of the Army and 
Navy ; that any one of the appointing bodies may baffle the scheme by selecting 
unwisely; that tbe enterprise is Co be loaded down with that sinking 
fund, a special journal ; Chat capital is wanting Co start with ; that 
the new book must make headwav against the accumulated exptri- 
ence, capital, reputation, and materia! of nearly half a century's un- 
interrupted and unequalled success— it is pliiu tliat the experiment is scarcely 
a doubtful one ; failure almost seems assured beforeliand. TeC for this wild 
experimeut The American Mifdical Association is asked to break through tbo 
customs of ball a century, to do anay wlCh the time-honored national standard] 
to fly in the face of Che law which makes private enterprise more successful 
than goverumeutal, to imperil its own existence by departing from its proper 
character and Caking on that of a commercial association, with the necessary 
danger, on (he one hand, of bankruptcy in purse aud reputation, and on the 
other, of the internal bickerings and strife between sections, aud scbemings 
among individuals, which grow out of large pecuniary transactions. The pro- 
ject being fairly enterid upon, failure menus ruin to The Association ; succtss 
and failure alike mean uprooting and tumult, disturbance of ac(«pted values and 
CUsConu, years of anarchy and doubt throughout the breadth aud length of the 
aud at tbe end probably two stamdarda and the multitudinous curses 
a condition. 
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It In 111 way n illfll'rtjli for nn wUitcMUt to put himself in tlie place of the judge, 
ImiI It fl/H'M tM'iMii to ific tlittt a f:iirefu] iKrnuil of both ttie pamphtetof Dr. Squibb 
niMl tlin |ir<'Ni'rit nun inufit If'nd any mind at least to the condiuioii that thenr 
f'HMlly of Nticti a nulical diangc! both in the clianicter aod in the method of pie- 
IHinilloii iif ffur fiutirifal Hlaii«lJinJ as is proposed has not been proven, and also 
lliitL Him tiioiiNiiri'N iwk«i<l for ar«i, under existing circumatanees» of doabtfal 
c>t|inilliMir,v, If MiIn b(i allowiMl, it ftecms to me that The American Medfeil 
AMiH'liiiidn oukIiI lo ri*fuHe to voluntarily enter upon the tadc The various 
i|||i«nI1iiiin iiivtilvi'd are of tin; most especial character, and are, thefefoRi 
|iht)»i>rl,v III iNM'oiiNlilftriMl liy mi'u of especial training and knowledge; oonse- 
Hri|Ui*iiil,v, II (•iin'fcl n'Hiill W(MiI(l more prolmbly be reached by a body of ezpertSi 
m\w\\ iiH lhi« Niilioiml ('onviMitlfiii, composed of men selected from the whole 
phirpmiiiiii on nc>cMiimt of tlidr f*Hpi'rlal training and fitness, than by a body chosen 
fioiu thr pi'iifortntoit at. liu'gtt nnd partiiking more of the character of apopolsr 
iiiimUimiI iihmmuMiih:!* than of a rointulttce of experts. 

Il In \\\ Mil* oon^n^4 tif Hpt'oliillMU, - the Nation d Convention, — and not to The 
Antoilonu MtulUMd AioKH^latlon, that Dr. Squibb should have appealed for the 
doMh'^l I'ltiiiiftoH. It (n lm)t(u«Atblo oviMi for a full discussion to be had in the 
Utultod (i)\\o Mt ttio dlMiHwtd of Tho AMKM^ation. Probably Dr. Squibb intends, 
h^^\>o\i't, ilmt aU IMi'irmtiiH^ptvial tpiosiions shall be simply referred by The 
AM^vttitt«\u to ttn lMmnuaoo|mMal i\mnoil. Vpon this Coundl The Ajsaodatlon 
hAM \y\\\ M h(t\illo iN'prt^M'ntatlvo. itio IV'aidont. A^ originator of the adieme, and 
a» Ww oivioxiM* of hi* viipooiHl n'putallou, l^r. Siiuibb would undoubtedly be 
v^vl«sl u^ ti\U p,viitton. Ilo would N' tbo :!h^Io ropresentative of the civQ meffi- 
«>a1 )M\vt\v«4(Uvu oi ittowholo Tniiol St:ii(^ \>t it is claimed that the system 
w msMv tv^ulx \v|M\^i»oi\tati\o thw that whioh now is in w^e. and wluch hu 
IVm «> TuUiUuwnul uli-a tVi »/ s<fi^\>J*,»»8. ,*^ .) .v%/fMJ ( Vx wm i ft S f , of foool fqMfii 
'vwcVw? --^v^i* ,> .' c\) w^ »;** il* t\^>* '^r.-^ . A* i! is mipi>ss3h)e for ooe man to mider- 
W'lud lUo 1.s>aJ «^snI* And ^-^wixMu* of a whole i\Miiin«nt. Dr. dqmbb'k nggek 
*tsM»x do \>xM !^^js>A^ <o 5v Nm'ix of * i^i^Mii. WhrthiT xhtf be orbe aot aoi, it aeemi 
^N^^-i^^i^ »'m» \< >>»^',«/v''«i *>*"'' /*^"» iV>v«iv>** V aV»4'«(%j£x d /vn^fBSi ^o^erte, it i§ 

\N^ » .^.\ \nv ,^v^x^^^^•.v^v.^ A,;o. .s >fc,.^o,M?)AJ « ^.^oh ««» i3C*S«ed^ 

T^-x*» *xwo: ** >x \V >\v,>;«<;Nv.'i>o;-.Jx " Tii,v.; rfwC; !!.■< COW5 tiny 
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' A project contemplating very radical changus in the conduct of this revision 
has recently been promulgated iind advocated with gteat ability and earneelneBB 
by Dr. E. R, Squibb, of Brooklyn, and has already been preeenled witL char- 
acteristic energy to Tlie American Medical AssodatioD in June last, to The 
American Pharmaceutical Asaociation in September last, to the King's County 
Medical Society of New York in Ociober last, and to the New York College of 
Pharmacy in December last. Collected atid published in a pamphlet form, the 
position and arguments advanced by Dr. Squibb have been widely diaeemiaatcd 
through the medical and pharmaceutical professions, and will doubtless receive 
the attention due to the importance of the subjuct discussed. 

The project referred to comprises two enlirely distinct and independent topics, 
although Ihey .have constantly been treated by their author aa the mere details 
of a ^gle eyijtem. The first topic is a proposal to abolish the function and 
jurisdiction of the well-known and long established " National Conveution for 
Revising theU. 8. Phamwcopojia," by a formal resolution of The American" 
Uedical Aasociation that it " does now and hereby aaaume the owneif bip of Ilie 
'Pharmacopeia of tlie UnitcJ States of America,' and as the suptriiir repre- 
sentative body of the organized medical profession does now and hereby relieve 
the 'NatloualConvention fur Revising the Fharmacopcela ' from any farther 
acts of ownership, control or monaguruenl of the Pharmacopoaia." (p. 31 of 
pampUeL) The second topic broached is the advocacy of certaia ctianges in 
the plan of the work and in the fi'equcncy of Its publication; (pp. 43, H.) 
changes which, if shown to bo really desirable improvements, have evidently no 
relation whatever to their pareniage, and may as readily and eQcctually i>e 
accomplished by the present orguui»itiou as by its hypothetical succtss'jr. 

The first project certainly pridsenta a aotnewliat startling character, and it Is 
difficult to seize fully tbe argument by which it is attonipted to be justified. 
The general proposjtiuu apptara to bo ttiat the National Convention, though suf- 
ficiently well adapted for the purpose of its creation some 6i:cty years ago, by 
^leaaon of the special ability of thi; few men who continuously executed the pre- 
^UDribed task of revision, yet as these few eminent men have passed from their 
^HkeiU of action, the National Conveution has practically outlived its usefulness, 
^Hhid may now as well be decently bmied. K it be true that the vitality of an 
^^Snganisation is thus to be assimilated to the longevity of on individual, what 
better guarantee has The American Mi;dica] Association to oifer that its useftd- 
nessciJUld outiive the alloted term of three-score years. For ■ if by reason of 
Strength they he/our-acore years, yet ia their strength labor and sorrow ; for it 
la soon cut off, and we fly away." 

"It will be noticed," says the author, "that this decennial Convention /tw (Aw 
e^O'TM purpose ioag nDleAutee this Association, and it is probable that if this 
ociaciou had been in existence in 1620, or any siiuiliu' National Association, 
ttwouldhave had charge of the Pharmacopoeia." (p. 4.) Possibly so. What 
*" If this Association had preceded the decennial Convention, "it is prob- 

" it would have rendered it superfluous ; Vuirefare, not having preceded, it 
ilhould now supersede the Convention \ " As it stands now, this Assodation is 
very nearly a duplicate of the Pharmacopojia Convention ; bo nearly so that one 
or the other seems uzmecessary." If Ibis striking similarity really exists, it does 
not apptar doubtful which ot the two should, and wiiich of the two must, "its 
IB make," and gracefully or otherwise retire from the field. If " this As- 
ation la eo nearly a duplicate of the Pharmacoptda Convention," whicli was 
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long before organized '* for this express purpose," so much the worae for the 
'' duplicate ;" for upon it lies exclusively the onerous task of establiahing its 
raison d'etre. Never has it been heard of that the occupant by prlmQgenitore 
need be called on to produce his title-deeds, or to abdicate at the inTitatiMm of 
the younger ** duplicate ;'* and it is not probable that the considerate msBS of 
either the medical or the pharmaceutical profesdons will ''willingly let die* 
the older occupant of the field, placed there *' for this express puipoee " of re- 
vision, and successful (Dr, Bquibb himself being the judge) in haying " wortced 
well tar more than fifty years;" (p. 4.) having exercised *' the powerful influ- 
ence of work well done." Cp. 32.) 

Perhaps a plea might be put in for the continued existence of The AmeriOMi 
Medical Association, that in conception and creation, in objects md in career, it 
was by no means so '* nearly a duplicate" of the National Convention as had 
been represented ; that its membership was determined by a certain respecta- 
bility of standing among therapeutists, without any reference to fitness, real or 
supposed. Tor critically determining the best forms of the IfaUria Mediea and its 
pharmaceutical preparations. And our author has told us that even a selected 
council of physicians, *' fitted without special training to take up such a work 
and do it moderately well at once, certainly could not be found I" (p. 14) On 
the other hand, the decennial National Convention, selected from repre- 
sentatives of the medical and pharmaceutical professions throughout the country, 
supposed to be best qualified for this especial work, convened *^ for this express 
purpose," and distracted by no other objects or discussions, would seem at first 
sight to occupy a domain very far removed from any chance of rivalry, or any 
suspicion of encroachment on even the youngest of annual fellowships and proi 
f essional associations. 

It will be observed that the resolution above cited *' assumes ownership of the 
Pharmacopoeia " for The American Medical Association by a coup d'etat^ ** as the 
superior representative body of the organized medical profession.'* This is cer- 
takily a curious ground on which to base such an ** assumption," admitting the 
modest claim to be well founded. But " superior representative body " in what 
respect ? *^ For this express purpose I" Never can such a proposition be for a 
moment admitted ! 

'^That the plan of revising the Pharmacopoeia by this Convention has be&a. 
eminently successful and sufficient up to 1850 or 1860 will not be doubted by any 
reasonable person, for the testimony of the great mass of the profession will be 
heartily, promptly and thankfully accorded to this proposition." (p. 83.) But 
the objection is raised that the existing Convention ** has not been so successful 
in the latter revisions, and notably defective in the last one, when the conunittee 
of final revision and publication refused to carry out the instructions of the Con^ 
vention, and substituted its owl^ judgment in opposition to that of the authority 
by which the committee was created." (p. 6.) It is presumed that this some^ 
what severe condemnation (which, after all, certainly cannot fall upon the 
Convention) refers to the failure of the executive committee to substitute meas- 
ures of weight in all formulas of liquid preparations, for measures of capacity^ as 
directed by the sixth resolution of general instructions. Now it must be said in 
extenuation of this dereliction, that the proposed change was admittedly a 
very radical one ; that probably very few of the members of the Convention 
who voted for the change fully realized the amount of labor and responsi- 
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tfllit^ involved in the rwiraHtruction of formulai on the basis of weight alone, 
in deciding oDJuat ratios, inmanir cases l>;f new and original detenulnations of 
specific gfiivily, aud ia prohably modifying more or less every tlnciure, solution 
SQd mixture of the Fharmacnpceia, and that this additional labor would probatily 
have entailed anotheryear of delay in the completion of the work. This fault 
of omiralon on the part of the committee, at the worst but a conservative retard- 
ation of the car of progress, leaving the Pharmacopffiia no leas useful than in its 
previous reriaiona, certainly forma novery cogent rtason for impugning or invad- 
ing the legitimate jurisdiction of the Convention, 

But it ia further objected (and thia is an argument before the laat meeting of 
The American Pliarmaceutical Association) that the last revision of tbe Pharma- 
copoeia "does not represent the progreas in pharmacy up to the time;" '"that 
its descriptions and detiula are Inaufftcient ;" " that ita proceBseB are many of 
them unnecessary" — aome "defective, while a few are positively bad ;" and 
" that there are more errors in it" than there should be. (pp, 10, 11.) Vague aa 
are thcae allegations, they may be met with a simple and direct traverse. It 
may be confidently affirmed that in relative excellence, In fullnesa and In gen- 
eral accuracy, the last edition of the Pharmacopeia compares favorably with 
ita predecessors, upon which Dr. Squibb has expended his contrasted praise that 
" the work was so admirably done." And the decision of the issue may be left 
to the intelligent pharmacist. Perhaps very few of the criticisms since offered 
to the last revision were not freelj' and fully canvassed in the committee. 

In the addrc-sa iiefore the New York College of Pharmacy we find the some- 
what milder statement, " The true reason why our last revision was so unauc-, 
cessfui, and probably the only reason why we are now left to desire a change. 
If we do desire one, is because it is so constructed as to require a Dispensatory, 
and is now without one." (p. 10.) This appears to lie a totally new objection. 
Certainly a " Dispensatory '" is no part of a " PharmacopiEla," and as certainly 
it was no part of the duty of the Convention, or of its executive Committee, to 
prepare a " Dispensatory." The cause of the unfortunatn delay ia issuing the 
expected revision of the latter work. It is well known, is the Infirm condition of 
its venerable aurviving editor and proprietor. 

Our critic proceeds ; " Tbe reason why we have not a belter Pharmacopceia 
now, is that the labor involved was so great that no man or set of men should 
have been asked to perform it unpaid. The Committee did not only all thai 
could be reasonably expected of them, but far more than they could afford to 
Let us not permit ouraclves to complain that the work was 
better done, but let us be thankful that it was done so well." (p. 10.) 

An objection more directly addressed to the decennial Convention is the 
lewhat curious one that this liotly is not properly a "national" one. "What- 
ever may have been the reasons, this organization jiener teat a nat onal one, in 
any true sense of the word, in its relation to the aggregate medical profi'seion 
of Ihn Unitf-d States, and its Conventions were not only Infrequent, but small, 
and simply gave support and authority to a very few men." (p. 8.) Now, what 
are the simple facts as to the constituency of iHa orgaoiMition 7 The funda- 
mental rule c>f its existence ia — 

" The President of this Convention shall, on the first day of May, 1879, issue 
requesting the several incorporated State Medieiil SoeUtiea, the iucor- 
jWrated Mediial Colleges, the incorporated Colleget of PhyiUians aiut Siirgevnn, 
■tod the incorporated C'olUgea of Pharmacy, throughout the United SCatee, lo eloct 
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a number of delegates not exceeding three, to attend a General ConYeiiUoii to 
be heUl in Washington on the first Wednesday in May, 1880." 

Here are four most important classes of Associations '* throu^^oat the United 
States " specifically invited to send delegates to this general Convention, ind 
yet it is nut national/ What, then, is to make it '* national?" A penal enict- 
ment in Congress that every specified association in every State thcUl send dele- 
gates? Let us hear Dr. Squibb's own statement. ''The fact that hi this 
organization the medical profession of eight to twelve States only was represent- 
ed, was not the fault of the organization, for each decennial Convention not 
only invited delegates from all the States, but urged uixm the State Sodetiefl, 
Colleges, etc., the importance of being represented in and aiding in a wdk of 
such importance." (p. 6.) So, according to our author, something more than 
the right to send delegates, or the formal request, or the urgent solicitation to 
send delegates, is requisite to confer a general or national character upon the 
Convention. By this postulate, the attempted secession of the Southern States, 
some sixteen years ago, left us without a *' National " Congress I even though 
it might be charitably conceded that the default of the absenting representatives 
*' was not the fault " of the faithful Congress. If the Medical section of the 
constituency of the Convention neglected in many of the States to present an ap- 
pearance in response to the urgent invitation of the Convention, this apparent 
apathy '* was not the fault of the organization ;" and if it may have been, as 
suggested by Dr. Squibb, ''perhaps more than all, because the aggregate pro- 
fession had full confidence in the few men who managed the interest so well, 
and trusted them fully, basing this trust justly upon the beneficent results of 
their labors;" (p. 6.) possibly it was quite as much because the aggregate pro- 
fession felt but little special interest in the object of the Convention, and but 
little disposition to engage in a laborious and somewhat thankless undertaking. 
As a contrasted picture to this local and sectional Convention, let us contem- 
plate what is characterized as a " truly national organization " in The American 
Medical Association. " From 1848 to the present time this Association has 
consisted of representatives from so nearly all the States that it must be fairly 
considered a national organization." (p. 6.) Could not some of this " truliy 
national " flavor be generously imparted to the now limited and provincial Con- 
vention? " It would be quite competent for this Association, at its meeting for 
1879, to direct one of its constituent members from each State Medical Society 
to attend this ' Convention for Revising the Pharmacopoeia * in 1880, and thus 
give to the organization that nationality of character which it now needs." 
(p. 7.) There we have the true secret of a " national character! " Instead of 
invitation and earnest appeal for three delegates from every incorporated insti- 
tution of medicine and pharmacy *' throughout the United States," let the Con- 
vention in the future "direct" one member from each State to attend, and it 
will then have attained (what it now needs) *' a truly national character I" It 
is true that The Medical Association represents but one of the four classes 
represented in the Convention, but " this is of no consequence !" Surely, never 
was tliere a stranger fabrication of a premiss to serve a theory than in this 
" distinction." 

Now let us learn its purpose. " If it does represent the aggregate medical 
profesr^ion, it is f»iirly entitled to the management and control of all the geneiral 
interests of that profession. . . . Among the most important of these 
. . . is that of the Pharmacopoeia ; and this interest has, up to this time, 
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rely under tlie control of the older and smaller national orgaoina- 
tinn." (p. fl.) Surely, never wfts tliere a stranger non-sequituT fabricftteil from 
euoli a premiss. 

It lias rnit been pretendi;d that Tho American Medical Aasociaiion was called 
intu esialence witU any reference whatever lo " this ejcpreBS purpose," or that 
its members have been delegated, in any sense, as special exparta in chetuiatry 
OT in pharmacy, or in technical knowledge of the materia medica. Indeed, it 
may be said that the contrary ia tacitly admitted throughout the argument. 
"Now, The AmerioaJi Medical Assuciaiion, aa a large, unwieldy, migratory 
body, muBt manage such an interest as this by some flsed and permanent body 
organlztd for the purpose within The Association." (p. 34.) Hence, " the plan 
whicbia tnbesubmiited tu The American Medical ASBOciatioD, at its meeting in 
Jmie next, is that il shall organize a PUormacopojial Council, to be incurpurated 
if uecessary, consisting of five members, which council shall be charged with 
tlia enlirt management of the PUarmBCopasia aad all that pertaiua to it, 
and be responsible only to The American Medical Associaiion. This council I 
-would propose to form as follows : The nominating committee of The Associ- 
ation to nominate and The AssuciatioQ to elect tile president of the council; then 
_ The Association toiavite (out "direct") the Surgeon- Generals of the Army aad 
k Havy each to appoint one member, and iiisiU The American PharuiacBUtical 
■ ^Association to appoint two members." (p. 2S.) Now for the modus operandi. 
\^** As the meetings of this council would have to be frequent during the general 
revisionB, and perhaps two or thi'ee times a year for the supplemeniaiy faacieuii, 
and as the meinbers would have tu educate tUemseives to the special work, it 
■would, perliapa, be better tuat the council should be small and compact, and 
livs'in adjacent cities." (p. 9.J As three of the council aie to constitute a 
qvoniin, (p. 54.) ""lio may "obtain a change ia any of its members," we should 
probably have, as the hnal outcome of the so much vaunted '■nationality" of the 
enterprise, a Phortiiacopwin under the entire control of thrte reprenentaUve* oftM 
United Stata, (small and cumpactj " living in immediately adjacent cities ! " 
And this is gravely proposed us an eminently '* national " improvement on the 
existing loeai plan of an esecutive Commitlve of fifteen, representing niru lead- 
es, from Boston to Hichmoud, and from Hew York to San Francisco, 
Dgeiher with a representative of the Ai'my and of the Navy of the Uuited 

I There is in the proposal, on behalf of the youthful association, to quietly 
l*f^sssume the ownership " of the special and peculiar property of an uld-estob- 
Bbed and entirely inUepeudeut organizatiou, an element of the ludicrous, which 
nt thinlc that Dr. Squibb liimself could not fail to appreciate, were he to cljAUgc 
I subjective for an objective stand point. Perhaps the uoare^ typical analogua 
I the proposition is to be Eound in Mr. Dickens' veracious liistory of a some- 
what similar appropriatuin by Mr. Joun Uuwkms (otherwise known aa the 
"Artful Dodger ") ot a silver snuff-box ; he liaviag lirst unanimuusly adopted 
the mentid "resolution," that he " does now and hereby relieve the Isle proprie- 
tor from any farther acts of ownership, control or munagemeut of the aforisiid 
tilver snuff-box." 
Let OS suppose, then, The American Pharmaceutical Association, at its forth- 

tDdng meeting, shotdd adupt the fuUowmg preamble and resolutions : 
Wbekbas, The American Pharmaceutical Association, aa being the only orga- 
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of America, may fairly claim the right to control all the general ri^^ts and 
interests of the profession ; and 

Wherbas, *^ The Pharmacopoeia of the UDited States of Arnica, ** is among 
the most important of such general rights and interests ; and 

Wherbas, a national Pharmacopoeia is in no proper sense a "MT^^piil of 
Therapeutics, but is, and should ever continue to be, ** an authorized dictionary 
of the standard materia mcdica;" and 

Whereas, A national Pharmacopoeia 'Ms the result of accmnulatod ezperi^ 
ence and scientific research as directed to remedial agents, andespedaUjidms to 
establish a standard for quaUty, strength and uniformity in the materia medica; 
and in accomplishing this it also becomes of necessity an authorized formu- 
lary for compounding the substances of the materia medica, or ccmvertiDe them 
into such preparations as come into general use under specific names," etc.; 
therefore be it 

HMolved, That The American Pharmaceutical Association does nowand hereby 
assume the ownership of the ** Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 
And as the superior representative body of the organized profession of 
Pharmacy, does now and hereby relieve the ** Nation^ Convention for Reiis- 
ing the Pharmacopoeia " from any further acts of ownership, .control or man- 
agement of the Pharmacopoeia. 

If this resolution should strike the author of its original, as being somewhat 
presumptuous, to the present writer it really appears much less so than the one 
it parodies. 

The fundamental fallacy of the repeated declaration ''that The American 
Medical Association as the only concrete body or organization which fairly 
represents the whole medical profession of the United States, and therefc»re as 
really owning the United States Pharmacopoeia as one of its most important 
general intt^rests, should now take possession of the Pharmacopoeia and control 
it henceforth," (p. 13.) lies in the equivocal use of the word " medical." The 
postulate is approximately true, only on the narrow and technical implication 
that the ''medical profession" is equivalent to the art of aj^^t^ medicine, in 
other words, to '* therapeutics;" and in this sense the sequence becomes (be it 
said with all respect) ridiculously inadequate. On any broad and philosophical 
significance of the phrase as embracing the abstract science of medicine or 
'* pharmacology." the declaration is self -evidently erroneous. For any purpose 
of giving plausibility to the guod erat desideratum, for any purpose of giving 
equitable color of jurisdiction to a pharmaoopceiay it is very far from correct to 
affirm or to assume that The American Medical Association " fairly represents 
the whole medical profession !" So far the contrary, that most important part 
of it, specially devoted to the study and preparation of " medicines," is in that 
body entirely unrepresented. And yet our author has himself admitted "that 
pharmacy is ow mtLch a pa/rt of medicine as surgeiy," (p. 22) — very much more; 
for surgery is not in strictness an application of '* medicine.*' 

" The Pharmacopoeia, then, is a general interest of medicine. 
Now, if one of the general interests of medicine, who has a right to its control ? 
The united interests of medicine, and not the interests of any separate part." 
(p. 22.) The writer says very correctly, that " Pharmacy is but a specialty of 
medicine." (p. 22.) In stating and insisting on this fact, however, he seems 
not to have recognized "its other side," that medical practice has also, by the 
very same operation, become specialized. The physician is no longer a drugeist 
as he once was; and this differentiation but illustrates the universal law of 
growth and development. When, therefore. Dr. Squibb reiterates " the united 
interests of the united parts is found in this country in The American Medical 
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ABSodfttlon, and nowhere else," (p. 22.) lie miBtafces utteriy. The intereate o( 
medicine are found in tbia country jnst us much in The American Pharm iiccu Il- 
eal AsBooiatioa. The " tiitited mleiesta" are obviously found in m-itber repre- 
sentative body separately. Wbea he adda, " By right, every pharmaclet should 
be a member of the medical profeHsion by education, and should then be a mem- 
ber of The American Medical Associaiiou, for there U where he belongs, to prac- 
tice one of its apecialtiea," fp. 22.) be evidently fails to realize that general Uw 
of organic evolution, that spHcializatioos, when once estabUelied, msy either sur- 
TJve and grow, or may decline by iitrophy i but that they never imtrtje. He ar^uea 
aa though the therapeutlBt, after Buceessive " specializations," still retained the 
original "comprehensive type." When he says that "whrrever the organiza- 
tion ia found which embraces the general interests of medicine, it is there 
that the Pharmaeopreia should go, for it ia there that belongs," (p. 23.) he has 
established very clearly that at least it cannot properly go to The American 
Medical Aaaociation, even if that body posseeaed the mural and legal authority 
to "appropriate" it. 

Referring to the profession of pharmacy, hs says, ''It happens that, from 
beingtheflrst and oldeat apecialty which grewout of medicine, it has erected 
itself into a special art or profession, and ahowa a tend 'ney to claim independ- 
ance of the medical profession, and a co-equality. To appreciate how 
unreasonable such a clwm would be, if ever seriously made by pharmacy, it is 
Goily necessary to remember that medicine, iu order to do without phanuKy aa 
kp'^f'^'"'i bos only to compound and diapensd its own remedies to its own 
patients." (p. 49.) Hcrei^oin we have the latent imprusaion that the phyai- 
(dan still retains his ancient " comprehensive type ;" that he has only temporarily 
Cae it were) liud a«ide the gathering of simples, and may at any time resume it. 
The writer atill fails to realize that the " medicine " is necessarily as old as the 
"medicine mau;" aod wheniu the progress of civilization (which la evolution), 
the two became detached — lo, there were two medicloe-meu : the one reaigaiog 
his vieitations of the sicli, that he mightgiveamoroefflcieut and undivided atten- 
tion to the preparation and diBpensatiun of remedies; and thi.' olhiT resigning 
hlB labors over drugs that he might give the fuller aod more observant attention 
to the sick. And here, as everywhere, ' ' specialization of function " has resulted 
to H wonderful advancement and perfection of the fuuction on either side. Now 
,^ ia juat as nonsendcal to talk of the pharmacist resuming his ancient care of 
to talk of the really skilful and intelligent physician returning to 

compound and diapense hia own remedies to his own patient!" But it is not a 
whit more nonsensical so to talk. 

" How shall the art of pliarinacy ever become either co-equal with, or inde- 
pendent of, theart of medicine? If uot co-equal with, it must bo either supe- 
rior or subordinate to the medical art ; and subordinate it certainly is, and tliii 
iritb a dangerous tendency to the meraiiuUe bias." (p. 49.) Sucii is our 
BUthoi'a way of " not trying to draw a dividing line " between " medicine and 
phannaey," which he has juat before declared to be "irrational!" (p. 48.) 
Bnch ia the "itangiHaTy antagonism which has been too much cultivated!'' 
(p. 7.) Wliat ground has Dr. Squibb for imagining that, by the existing 
method of selecting expert pharmacists as delegates to the Convention, there is 
tiiB probaAiUty ut infusing a "mercantile bias? " What suspicion has ever been 
tlwt the labors of the pharmacist in the past, whether iu Conviinlion or 
Committee, have ever tinged or tainted the Pharmacopteia with a "mercsn- 
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tile bia8 ? " What purpose of division and antagonism is to be served by the 
suggestion of **a dangerous tendency to the mercantile bias "in the future? 
.The imputation is as wholly unjust and unwarranted, as it is ungeneioos and 
insulting. 

The existing decennial Convention is neither a Medical nor a Pharmaceutical 
Society. It is a very special body of men, selected deliberately from chartered 
Colleges of either profession, convened on a platform of individual equality, for 
the exclusive work of revising the Pharmacopoeia. For fifty years has this 
Convention performed its allotted duty, and performed it welL How well is 
evinced by the reluctant admissions of the talented Adversary of the Convention. 
During this time no occasion or suspicion of any rivalry between the two lead- 
ing professions represented has occurred to mar its equanimity or to distract its 
efforts. Nor has the pharmacist, although most directly interested in the result 
of its action, and most completely involved in the details of i's execution, ever 
felt aggrieved that he has been outnumbered in the Convention by double the 
medical representation ; or ever desired a change in the constitution or the 
method of the organization. 

It is now proposed to abolish this Convention, and to transfer its great work 
entirely to the keeping of a Medical Association. The projector has not, how- 
ever, beeu guilty of the stupendous absurdity of devising a production of the 
Pharmacopceia with Pharmacy entirely " left out ;" for, he says, ** it would be 
almost as impracticable to manage the interests involved in the Pharmacopoeia 
without the co-operation of pharmacy, as for pharmacy to manage them with- 
out medicine ; simply because pharmacy has accumulated an amount of knowl- 
edge and experience, which me^cine has long ceased to work for and accumu- 
late, and which medicine cannot afford to do without or to disregard.** (p. 8.) A 
very sufficient statement that "medicine** pn Dr. Sqmbb'suse of the word) does 
not comprehend '* pharmacy,** and, therefore, does not comprise "the united 
interests of the imited parts, found in this country in The American Medical 
Association,*' as he has so fondly persuaded himself, and has so ingeniously 
labored to make us believe. 

How, then, is this grand embodiment of "the united interests of 'medicine,' 
and not the interests of any separate part ; the united interests of the united 
parts in this country,*' (p. 22.) to execute its magnificent program? "Phar- 
macy is represented in The National Pharmaceutical Association . . . and 
pharmacy is essential to the Pharmacopoeia ! !** Cp. 8.) Therefore, it is proposed 
that Tlie American Medical Association " should, in a proper way, inf>Ue the 
co-operation of The American Pharmaceutical Association in this work, under 
the fully recognized lemf^rship of The American Medical Association !** We are 
not sure that there is not a typographical error in this quotation, and that the 
word "invite'* should not be "direct," especially as we find this latter word 
employed on the preceding page in a somewhat similar connection. 

A very slight modification of the above process might (with all diffidence) be 
suggested, which would seem to give a congruity of purpose, a unity of plan, 
and a solidarity of result, eminently fitting and equitable. Remembering that 
** pharmacy is but a spedalty of medicine,** "but a subordinate part of the 
medical art ;** and remembering further that **^by right every pharmacist sTUmld 
be a member of the medical profession of education, and should then be a mem- 
ber of The American Medical Association,** (p. 220 and, whereas, there should 
be no inviduous distinction made between the several parts of the " united in- 
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terests of medicine " in this country, or betwoca tlie decenninl PhannBeopceia 
Coavention on the one hand, and tke annual Asaoclatloa of PbarmacUls on the 
other, in our treatment of tlie same, therefore, let it be " reeolved," that Tlie 
American Medical Association, aa the superior representative body of the organ- 
ized medical profesBloo, does now and hereby relieve The American Pliarraa- 
ceutical Asaiieiation from any further acts of control or management of affairs 
connected with the improvemr.-nt of the art and science of pharmacy, and does 
now and liernby " assume " the entire ownership aud control of all the proper- 
ties, rights, duties and procsedings whatsoever of the said Association. For 
" It w\\\ hardly be doubted that this Association, as the only national repcesen- 
tfttive of the profession," " is fairly entitled to the management and control of 
nil the general interests of that profession, and the only proper source of author- 
itative action." An pharmacy is evidently one of the mnat important intereata 
of Che medical profession, " it would be quite competent far this Association, "at 
ita next meeting, to accomplish this desirable pud and thus ^ve to pharmacy a 
'"truly national" character 1 The absorption of virtue, by this proceeding, 
-would, doubtless, fully equal the "assumption " of ri'spouBibility thus "reso- 
lutely " effected. For there la much virtue in good " resolulions." 

The writer appears to realize that this Aanociation is not entirely adspted to 
the peculiar business in which he would have it engage ; (p. 34.) and that even a 
select council, to whom it should wholly commit the subject, could not be 
expected to "do it raod"rately well without special trailing." (p. 14.) Never- 
theless, having wrenched the spoil from a convention of " specialized function," 
for the honor and aggrandizement of the "superior" Associalion, he would have 
the latter " control and manage the Pharmncopceia by means of a conncil to he 
styled the Pliarmacopreinl Council of The American Medical ABBOciatlon. This 
council of five to "be charged with the entire control and management of the 
Pharmacopraia in all its details." (p. 13.) The American PhaTmaceutical Asso- 
daUon being " invited " to select and appoint two pharmacists to serve on the 
conncil, the [ag.'nions author of the scheme acknowledges that " itsooms a little 
doubtful, however, whether The Asaocialion will accept such an invitation if 
tendered;" (p. 53.) and he expresses an artli^'ss "surprise" thatseveral prominent 
members should have been so "unreasonable" aa to object to so advantageous 
Ml urangement. (p. 53.) 

It is seriously supposed that a eojn-dinaU national Association could, with 
■eU-TespCct, neeept an " invitation " to assist, "under the fully recognized kad- 
enhip of The American Medical Associalion," in eking out the lack of special 
drill and training of a body which had unwarrantably " assumed " a task for 
which that body was utterly unqualified ? "The professions of medicine and 
pharmacy are Inst^arabie in a pharmacopieia ; and it seems irrational to try to 
draw a dividing line." (p. 48,) And who has been prominently engaged in this 
" Irrational" attempt, if not the man who has undertaken to imt^t agri-at work 
from an "inseparable" organization of the phannacisl and physician, to place 
It Dsder the entire control and "fully recognized leadership" of the medical 
profession ? 

Our revolutionist very properly deprecates all attempts at encoura^ng a jeal- 
ous feeling between the phyeiciim and pharmacist. " Medicine and pharmacy," 
he says, " without their natural connection and dependence upon each other, 
* irould soon lose their utility to mankind. . . And an imaginBiy 

I'tptagonlsm between them, which has been too much cultivated of late on both 
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parts, is ezerdfiiiig a degenerating effect on both.** (p. 7.) And yet the whole 
fabric of reconstruction, so laboriously devised, is based on An onconsciouB sen- 
timent of rivalry between the two professions. 

It needs no argument to show that for an efficient revision of the Phannaco- 
poeia there is required the co-operation of at least four classes of specially 
trained experts ; first, one or more medical experts, to bring a large experience 
^d knowledge to bear on the therapeutic value of proposed additions to, or 
withdrawals from, the Materia Medica ; second and thirds one or more botameal 
experts, and one or more chemical experts, to bring an enlightened judgment to 
bear as to the characteristics and tests of standard excellence in the organic, 
and in the inorganic departments of the Materia Medica; and fourth, one or 
more|9Aa7*77iaai^ experts to consider well the preparations and processes to be 
adopted in the 'Pharmacopoeia. No subsidiary employment of spedal technical 
experts ("under direction of the council," p. 58) can possibly supplement a 
lack of these powers and capacities in the executive Conunission itself, however 
desirable such employment of additional skill may be in assisting such powers 
and capacities. No single man or doss of men can possibly embody, in sofl^ 
cient degree, this necessary range of culture and attainment. 

And yet our enterprising innovator is so bent on having the coveted wc^k 
medically done (well, if possible, but if HI, still medically done,) that anticipa- 
ting a failure to secure the co-operation — we mean sub-operation— of " phar- 
macy,*' he has made full provision for "running the machine ** — "in case The 
American Pharmaceutical Association should decline this invitation ;*' (p. 41.) 
as it is ^^necessary to provide in the organization of the council, against anp 
miscarriage of the work." (p. 53.) 

Were, then, the previous declarations that " a pharmacopoeia without phar- 
macy would be a theory without practice ;*' (p. 7.) " that it would be almost as 
impracticable to manage the interests involved in the Pharmacopoeia without 
the co-operation of pharmacy, as for pharmacy to manage them without medi- 
cine;" (p. 8.) and " that the pharmacists and physicians should unite in mak" 
ing the Pharmacopoeia;" (p. 22.) were these declarations intended to be taken 
in a " Pickwickian*' sense ? And is the plan matured that in case The American 
Pharmaceutical Association should be innocent enough to accept an invitation 
" under the fully recognized leadership *' of the superior representative body, 
the pharmacists shall ultimately be *' invited out hy the competent and plenary 
authority which invited them in, when the proper time shall have arrived, and 
the new departure may be coneidered to have been fully established ? 

"Medicine and pharmacy, without their natural connection and dependence 
upon each other, would soon lose their utility to mankind !" (p. 7.) " Pharmacy 
is one of the specialties of medicine, and bears a closer relation to general medi- 
cine than any other specialty ;" (p. 49.) not even excepting the specialty of 
practical therapeutics, or the healing art itself. 

"How, now, can medicine do without pharmacy? The answer here seems 
equally plain, that it could not do without it at all, and that it would be very 
imwise to attempt it, unless pharmacy, acting as a separate profession, should 
force the irrational and imnatural discord. " (p. 49.) But Pharmacy unquestion- 
ably is "a separate profession," in the same sense, and to the full extent that 
Therapeutics or ** Medicine " is a separate profession. The answer here " seems 
equally plain : " pharmacy could not well do without "medicine," and it would 
be very unwise to attempt it, unless medicine, *' acting as a separate profession, 
should force the irrational and unnatural discord ! ' 
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Our autlior liaa deliburalely published his " proposed plan for the future man- 
agement of tlie n. S. FharmacupiBia, to he submitted to The American MeiUi^l 
^ABSpcIation at its Annual Meeting in Chicago in June, 1877." [p. 30.) If the 
mllitur sptncsB displayed bj-thc contemplated procodura of coD&scation is 
Itriking, still more remarkableif poBsihle lathe stratagetic combinfttion auggeated 
to get rid of the superfluous incumbeut, the surviving orgam^atinn thus sought 
to be despoUed. "That can be eaaily done, for The American Medical Aasocia. 
tlon can saf next jear. if it chooses, to those bodies which are at present repre- 
sented in The Asaoclatioii, and were represented in the laat decennial Convention, 
that The Association has decided to take possession of the PharmacopiEia, and 
aakg such bodies ^it be in their judgment a pioper mnve to make, to send dele- 
gates with authority to transfer allegiance from the National Convention to 
fabst Association, Then, if compiled with, the matter Is pMn, for The Ameri- 
cao Medical Aesoclaliou can pass a regolutian, asking that the President of the 
NBtional Convention sliaU not call the Convention la USD '." (p. 33.) 

The general method, if ingenious, is not entirely unprecedented ; for pf Dr. 
Bquibb will pardon the metaphor) this is not the first time that an assassination 
has been Qontrived to wear the guise of a suicide. Two subjects of sm'prise, 
however, are occasioned by this paaaage; the firat is the " assumption " of an- 
tborilj over the constituent bodies represented in The Association ; (though we 
do miss the word "direct,") and the second is the further "aEsumption" that 
these constituent bodies can control the Convention. In Dr. H. C. Wood's 
excellent pamphlet, in reply to Dr. Squibb, it is stated that " out of the thirty- 
one organized bodies represented in the National Pbarmacopffiial Convention of 
1870, but six or seven are entitled to send delegates to The American Medical 
Association, and no colkge.ia permitted representation in The Association." 
fp. 8.) That ia to say, un4er a Napoleonic generalship, three Blate Medical 
Docieties and three local Medical Societies (supposing them to be obedient to 
the behesls of The American. Medical Association) are " assumed "to overwhelm 
and rout twenty-two other incorporated bodies represented in the National Con- 
Tentton, and not represented in The Medical Association I i 

As certi^niy as any human events can bo foreseen, the National Convention 
for revising the United States Pharmacopceia will hold its usual decennial meet" 
ing " in Washington, on the first Wetlncsday In May, 1880." And as certainly 
It will proceed as usual to the delilK'rate discharge of its appropriate duties; 
adopting its well-considered policy, and giving to the medicinal professions of the 
country in due time Its expected edition of the United States Pbarmacopojla. 

Itelterating (he cherished fallacy that The American Medical Aesnclation, 
j;«s the tupt^wr boi^, and even embracing the Vfrj/ elementt of the National 
ion [I] may ri.lieve it and assume its functions and work," the writer, 
view, proceeds to the logical result, that this Association " may even 
carry these out in its own way, yet the officers of the Convention may 
decline to be relieved, and may call a Convention in 1860, as provided for by 
the Convention of 1870, Tliere might then be two PharoiacopiEiaa." (p. 83.) 

Should the ill-advised counsels of Dr. Squibb findany sufficient following tore- 
enact the farce of 1830, wlien New York ventioed the experiment of a rival 

1. TniBdoBB not InclDde, on either slda, tbe represeQtatlon of the [Dllowtag three tiollleB: 
. UtB Meirieiil Depurtmenu of (he "U. S. Aruij,"^uicl otttie "U. 8. Nsrj'," una ttau " M:ed[co- 
r Cillnirglcal Sotlsty o( Louisville," which three bodies, although reproBuiilad in (he last 
I'ltallcaia] Convention, wers Dol represented In Tbe Amsrlcsa Uedlou AMOcUtlon U IhaC 
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Pharmacopoeia, the event will be deplored by the judicious, but it will not 
affect the credit or the success of the only duly authorized occupant of the 
field. 

As if in anticipation of such a program, the author ventures to announce 
the following opinion : " If The American Medical Association took the title 
from the Convention, and produced its book first, then the pharmacists would 
be obliged to call their book by some other name!" (p. 27.) In this very re- 
markable announcement, the aspiring opponent of the Convention has evidently 
not taken the precaution to secure the advice of Legal Counsel. 

While we believe that the existing method of constituting the Convention 
could not well be improved, we are inclined to the opinion that an authority 
given by the National (Government to a standard of so much importance as the 
U. S. PharmacopoBia, would be very desirable. FuHy recognizing both the dif- 
ficulty and the impolicy of any penal enforcement of such a standard in a 
country where, as Dr. Squibb has stated it, ** every man has a right to have his 
disease treated as he pleases," we do not think it necessarily follows that, " hence 
we cannot hope to have a governmental pharmacopoeia in any true sense of 
the term." (p. 23.) Were the call of the Convention to emanate, by law, from 
a Secretary of one of the Departments — the Interior, the War, or the Navy, — 
with such extension of the constituency as might be thought proper, there can » 
be no doubt that such official invitations to co-operation would be much more 
generally responded to, and that the resulting work of the Convention would 
have the prestige of a governmental sanction and authority ; at least to the ex- 
tent of preventing the professional scandal of a rival Pharmacopoeia, such as we 
are just now so causelessly threatened with. 

The discussion of the primary portion of my subject has extended so far 
beyond my expectations and desire, that I am compelled reluctantly to defer the 
second branch, namely : proposed changes in the Pharmacopoeia and its Plan, 
to another occasion. 



(Published in the " American Jonmal of Pharmacy" for Jane, 1ST7.) 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE U. S. PHARMACOP(EIA. 

By Alfbed B. Tatlob. 

In considering the expediency of making some alterations in the plan of the 
Pharmacopoeia, the criticisms and suggestions offered by Dr. Squibb in his pub- 
lished pamphlet demand the first attention. 

1. Commencing with the process of its revision, it is admitted that the organic 
body charged with its control can best discharge its function through the agency 
of a subordinate executive commission; and the proposed ** council of five" 
(pp. 13, 25 and 40 of pamphlet) does not differ essentially from the existing 
" committee of revision," excepting in size. That so important a standard 
should, in its perfected form, represent the combined knowledge and wisdom of 
a larger number than five will, it is thought, be generally admitted, and in this 
respect the suggested change cannot be regarded as an improvement. It is 
acknowledged by Dr. Squibb that "no council of five men could embrace all 
the knowledge necessary to the formation of the Pharmacopoeia ;" (p. 29.) but 
it is urged that " it might embrace all the knowledge necessary to obtain the 
services of men who could do the work, and to direct, check and guard the 
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How much Iwtter !t must lie, however, tor Ihe commiBsion itself to 
be a'lle to do this work. "How many are necessary to give ftinX diversity of 
character, of knowledge and of experience and taste, whose average makes up 
Bound Judgment. No such result can be expected from syerysmall body, 
because it cannot contain the elementa neceisary; while in large bodies the diffl- 
cultles of harmonious agrnBment and action, increased by tlie difflculties of 
securing prompt attendance at meetings, overbalance the advantages of greater 
aggregate abOity." (p. 47.) If practically there lias been difficulty in securing 
the attendnnco and co-operation of a large number of active woriiers in the coin- 
mittee, this should lie remedied by a carBful selection by the Convention of those 
both qualified and willing to serve faithfully on this responsible work. 

Such a commission, "charged witli tlie entire worit, should he authorized to 
pmploy one or two editors or secretarieH ; perhaps two during the general revis- 
ions and one permanently. These should be experts, competent to do all the 
detail work under the direction of the council, and should submit the prepared 
work at the meetiaga of the council. Tliesc oflicers of the council should be 
liberally paid for their services, hut should have no vote in the council, and per- 
haps one of them should be permanently employed, entirely and solely in the 
inlereat of the Phanuacopoaia, under the absolute direction and crmlrol of the 
council. There should be no salarips paid to the couDcii ; but actual traveling 
espenses should be paid. And all expert lahnr necessary to the work should be 
liberally paid, and the best experts only should be employed." (p. 9.) 

To these propositions no reasonable objections could be ma^e. The sacrifice 
of lime retiuired by the members of the commission, in their frequent and pro- 
longed labors, is a suffldently onerous tax, without enlwling upon those living 
at a distance from the place of session the pecuniary outlay which few could 
well afford. Must heartily, therefore, do we approve the plan that " actual 
traveling expenaes should be paid " to all memhera of tlie revising committee, in 
order to secure as wide a geographical representation as possible. 

In the further elaboration of hie scheme, however, Dr. Squibb arrived at the 
judpDent that " the labor involved in bringing the Pharraacopteia up to the 
level of pharmaceutical progress at the times for its revision has always been 
great, and increasing rapidly with each revision, has now become very great, 
far too great to l>e required or expected from any committee of revision acting 
Tolmitarilyimd gratuitously, while no adequate provision has ever been mads 
for paying for the labor involved." fp. 11.) If to this be opposed the testi- 
mony "that the plan of revising the Pharmacopreia by this Convention has 
beau eminently successful and aiijbcient up to IS-ID or 1860 will not be doubted 
1»7 any reasonable person, for the testimimy of the great mass of the profession 
will be heartily, promptly and thankfully accorded to this propiisilion ;" (p. 38.) 
the writer labors as unaptly, as ungraciously to maintain the curious thesis that 
the able and distinguished men who so conscientiously and industriously served 
on the earlier Committees of Revision did not contribute their voluntary and un. 
paid toil, as Las generally been supposed, but that tbey did their work well only 
because indirectly they were well paid! 

" When the work was mainly and so admirably done by Drs. Wood and 
Bache in the past, it was well and amply piud for by the titbordijuttion C] of 
the Pharmacopceia to the Dispensatory of tlicse authors, which latter as a pri- 
vate bonk of its authors has been deservedly one of the most popular, most 
useful and moat lucrative books of the age." (p. 11.) And this Dispensatory 
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'* overshadowed as well as embraced the PharmacopoBia, so that comparatiyelj 
few persons knew of the existence of the latter as a separate and as the authori- 
tative book. Hence the success of the Pbannacopoeia depended on its trust- 
worthiness and utihty to the profession, and these qualities were only realized 
through the Dispensatory and its/ authors ; and they, by the pecuniary success 
of their book were well paid for their labors on both books!" (p, 83.) . 

This is surely an extraordinary allegation to sustain a theory. The Pharma- 
copoeia was ** eminently successful and sufficient up to 1850 or 1860/* beeemte 
two of its laborious revisers ** subordinated " it to a Dispensatory ! '* Its trust- 
worthiness and utility to the profession " were secured by its being compara- 
tively unknown and ** overshadowed" by the *' private book of its authors! " 
Well may it be said that the incoherence of logic in these remarkable utterances 
is equaled only by the inaccuracy of their assumptions. What possible meaa- 
ingcan be attached to the phrase ''the subordination of the Pharmacopoeia to 
the Dispensatory?" And in what possible way could the " admirable " work 
on the former be ** amply paid for" by such subordination ? Has some ingen- 
ious prestigiation been successful— at the same time — in "admirably doing " the 
Pharmacopoeia and leaving it helpless and undone ? Such would seem to be the 
inevitable implication. Referring to the first appearance of the Dispensatory as 
a commentary on the Pbai'macopoeia of 1830, our author says: "From that 
time the Pharmacopoeia became a mere skeleton or outline of the materia 
medica, and was of so little use without the Dispensatory — while this latter em- 
braced its text with very much other valuable matter — that it had no sale or 
demand, while the Dispensatory, based upon it, became one of the most success- 
ful medical books ever published. So completely did it overshadow and in effect 
suppress the Pharmacopoeia that, until within the last ten years, very few in 
either the medical or pharmaceutical professions knew of its existence separate 
from the Dispensatory." (p. 16.) The language at the commencement of this 
passage is noteworthy : " From that time — became a mere skeleton ! " 

Such is Dr. Squibb's estimate of a ** plan which has worked well for more than 
fifty years I" (p. 4.) ** Up to 1860 mclusive, it was accepted as the best attain- 
able authority ! " (p. 89.) The Pharmacopoeia revision has been "so admirably 
done by Drs. Wood and Bache in the past," (p. 11.) that under the fostering 
care of these two eminent physicians it " became a mere skeleton I" and was 
"in effect suppressed I" In what more favored regions of the earth, beneath 
what fairer and more genial skies, under what more faithful tendance and care- 
ful nurture by the learned medical profession will Dr. Squibb seek to find a 
Pharmacopoeia endowed with a healthier life or developed with a fiesliier 
fulness ? 

It needs not the sentiment of personal respect and admiration for these two 
honored names (so strangely misconceived) to call forth a vindication of their 
labors and their influence. Can any unbiased mind suppose that the far-famed 
Drs. Wood and Bache "were indirectly well paid for their labor by this plan of 
making a Pharmacopoeia which should require a Dispensatory, and then mak- 
ing a Dispensatory as a private and profitable enterprise, whose success depended 
on its being still more profitable to those who bought and used it than to its 
authors?" (p. 12.) With what shadow of propriety— with what pretence of 
plausibility— can it be affirmed or intimated that the Dispensatory would have 
been less valuable, less popular, less profitable — ^if the Pharmacopoeia had been 
badly revised, or if the edition of 1820 had never been revised at all ? How 
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""can ttfttwMcti earned miccesa by "being Btill more profitable to those who 
bought and used it," by any possibility have rewarded its authors for labor 
othtrieUe bestowed ? 

As an humWe member of the Revision Committee of 1860, it was the writer's 
fortime to be aa ietimate witness of the laborious care and Che critical aciinien 
with which these earnest Nestors of their profeesion applied Ihemselves Co their 
prolonged and wearisome duties, intent only to securii for their clieriBhed work 
the excellences of foreign PharmacofMBias and to exclude their defects. How 
far their scrupulous labors were successful, it is refreshing to learn from the 
tinquestionable evidence of one whom no schemes of reformation had bewildered. 
In bis elaborate report on this work, presented to The American Pharma- 
ceutical Asaocfatlun in 180D, Dr. Bquibb has oEFered his unsuspected testimony 
" that as it stands to-day It la equal with any Pharmacopoeia of the world. ■ . 
. . . Its merits have spoken for ihemselves, and it neither needs nor admlti 
of laudation, if we have a proper respect for its dignity and authority."' 

To the illustrious authors of the Di»p«n*aUry, however, the professions of 
medicine and of pharmacy owe anadditionaidobt, but poorly paid by any emolu- 
ments derived from their justly celebrated work. Especially to its Lnduence Is 
largely due the elevation of Pharmacy in this country to the scientific standing 
of a profession. 

It ifl unquestionably Ixue, therefore, tliat " this work of revision has always 
been dune gratuitously." (p. 4.) And a "plan which has worked well for mora 
than fifty years is entitled to so much respect that it becomes a matter of grave 
doubt as to whether It can be wisely disturbed.'' (p. 4.) 

It is maintained, bowever, that the successof the Pharmacopmia "has depended 
less on the plan than on the men who originated it and carried it out." We 
believe, on the contrary, that its success has depended mainly on the eicellence 
of its plan ; and we further venture the opinion that a commis^ou of ordinarily 
good ability, and of ordinarily good traJniug, if large enough " to give that 
diverdty of character, of knowledge, and of experience whose average makes 
■up Boimd judgment," will, in the esecution of a judicious plan, produce a much 
more valuable standard for professiimal guidance than a council of exceptional 
taltnt and knowledge can do oa any imperfect or inadequate system. 

NotwitUstanding that the last revision ''of 1670) has, in Dr. Squibb's fancy, 
ii ground as to make some movement of reform imperative," (p. 
'89.) he clittritabiy concludes that " (he present Pharmacoptela is as good as 
could be justly expected, and that its defects n)ay be in a great messure cliarge. 
able to an attempt to gat important labor, which but few have the knowledge 
and skill to render, without paying for it." (p. 11.) "The last committee of 
final revision . . had the necessary ability, but they did not give the necessary 
labor to the work, or at least the work aa done leads directly to tltis conclusion." 
4.) ' Tiierefore, difficult as it would be, "with all the caution that could be 
used" to organize the council of fire, the hope is expressed that It "might not 
be impracticable it the labor could l>e paid for in reputation and in moruy, as it 
shrtuld and must be to be successful," (p. 14.) And one reason given for 
liuiitiug the council to five is that " It is doubtful whether the Income could 
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ever be made sufficient to adequately pay for more than one competent editor 
to do the contmuoua detail work, aud five members or councillors for the 
intermittent duties." (p- 15.) "Each member should be paid, from the 
first, his actual expenses of attending such meetings, and as the income ahdold 
increase, be paid for his services, oyer and above his expenses, at say so much 
for each m :;eting attended. The income from the work of such a coandl would 
in two or three years adjust itself.*' (p. 25.) 

From all these conclusions we must entirely dissent. We beUere that the 
experiment of complicating existing jealousies with the personal strng^es stim- 
ulated by greed of gain, would be fraught with evil only, and would not be 
likely to improve the national standard of the materia medica. To permit the 
copyright of such a publication to be in the absolute ownership of the compilers 
— as a commercial speculation — ^for their own emolument and recompense, witli 
the tempting field of profitable advertising spaces so accessible, would, in our 
judgment, be productive of results vastly more deplorable than any "mercantile 
bias " of some enterprising pharmacist of the future, eager to impose his pre- 
parations on the Pharmacopoeia. Hitherto the Committee oi Reviuon can 
proudly say that they have had no pecuniary interest whatever in the publica- 
tion. The copyright has been held as a sacred trust for the Convention, and its 
possible profits have been entirely devoted to cheapening the book for tlie 
public. 

In this admission of the lack of speculative shrewdness thereby betrayed, we 
are not disposed quite so readily to accept the impeachment that from tliis 
weakness in the committee, its last revision has " lost so much ground" as to 
justify the so-<^ed ^* reform." Let us look the matter fairly in the face. We 
are informed that the first four revisions of the Pharmacopoeia " had no sale or 
demand," and that ^^urUU within the last ten years very few in either the medL 
cal or pharmaceutical professions knew of its existence." (p. 16.) Evidently 
somettiing or somebody is at fault here I Either the critic is wrong in saying 
that "up to 1860, inelusive, it was accepted as the best attainable authority 
and was received and respected as such," (p. 89.) or, we fear that the revision 
committee of 1870 cannot escape the charge of having maliciously caused the 
fitth and last edition of the work to attain '* within the last ten years " a promL 
nence so unusual, when, according to all the requirements of the situation, it 
should have been '* losing ground !" 

Another important suggestion bearing on the process or method of the woik 
has reference to the frequenei/ of the revision. " A revision of the Pharmaco- 
poeia every ten years may have been quite often enough in 1820, '30 and *40, 
and even in 1850, but outside of its present organization, it has since that time 
been generally believed that in order to keep pace with the more rapid progress 
of general medical science, the revisions should be more frequent." (pp. 4, '5.) 
" The council should make a general revision of the Pharmacopoeia at least 
once in five years." (p. 17.) By ** making a revision every five instead of ten 
years (subsequently perhaps even oftener than that) we should be able to keep 
within the covers of the Pharmacopoeia nothing but what has been fully tried* 
fully known and fully described in detail." (p. 21.) 

The project of a quinquennial Convention for Revision is believed to be a 
judicious one, aud called for by the scientific activity of the age. A revision 
more frequent than twice in a decade, we do not think likely to be of advantage 
to either profession. We do not agree, therefore, with the suggestion that there 
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1b good reason " for auppoaiag that a fasciculus might with advantage 
uinually or biunDially, thus Iteepiug the worli up to the !o7(;l of cmre 
lore and knowledge." (p. 5,) Nor are we inclined to beliere that t 
the long periods of ten years many vaiuabie articlea are lost with the worthlesB 
mass of trash, not so mueh hy the prejudice excited liy the company, in which 
they are found, aa from a failure lo recognize them and classify them by pruper 
names and description, ho that they may be identified and individualized for mens 
accurate observation and research,'' (p. C.) 

A Pbarmacopffiia, in order to maintain its dignity as a standard, should al- 
ways have a character of stability. It should be fa conservative as is coueio- 
tent with its authority audita usefutnesa; adoptiug notbing which Las not 
earned the wull-settlcd approval of deliberate eipecionce. " The long periods 
of ten years doubtless allow tbe sensational novelties of the Materia Medica to 
have their day, and die out witliout diBturbing the national standard with their 
tmsound claims and unsetllud auperQclal toatiinouy," (p. 5.) On the other 
liand, it is true that the longer the intervals of imdisturbed repose, the greater 
the amount of detad work iuvolved with each re-adjUBtment. " A more fre- 
qoent reviisw of the ground would ao divide this labor and tune as to give to the 
professions of medicine and pharmacy tliu results more frequently and with 
much leas delay. And then reaching the prof eestono more frequently and in 
gmaller quantity, such results would be more generally examined and appreci- 
ated." (p. 6.) The meetings of the Couvcnlion should accordingly take place 
every five yeare. 

The great labor hitherto thrown upon the executive committee of final revi- 
sion might be very considerably lightened if Ihj meJioal and pbarmacai organ- 
izations throughout tlie country would give the Pbaruiacopteia a more general 
Study, and subject it to a mure in tedigeut criticism. It is certain that in tills 
respect tbe pbaruiaciats liave shown a much more active interest than the physi. 
ciana. On turning to page viii. of the last edition of the PhurmacopaU, 
C" proceedings of tbe convention " of 1BT0), it la seen that when the delegates. 
" were calli^d on for such contributions as had been prepared in fiu'therance of 
the reviaion," — tin such repyrla or contributions were presented ; two (rum 
medical bodies, to wit : tbe Pliiladelphia College of Pbysicians and the Misaoud 
Uedical College; and four from Colleges of Pharmacy, to wit ; those of Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, New York and Maryland. That is lo aay, while the medical 
representation in tile convention was double that of the pharmadats, the latter 
did o( taut double Ihe work, attempted by tbe mtdiciala 1 

Of the bodies represented in Tbe Americiin Medical Associatioa, it appears 
that not one felt sufficient interest in the result to oSer a suggestion or report! 
Comparing the rival AsaueiatioDs and their reapective " pruC'cdings," tbe 
trast is equally strikiug. Ttie Auierican Pharmaceutical Association not oii^ 
has s standing Comuiittee ' which presents an annual Report of a very elaborate 
character on the " Progiesa of Pbai'uiacy,"— not only has auotht-r standing Com- 
, annually presenting for volunteer essays, a large series of scienliflo 
" queries " — a considerable proportion uf which liave direct reference lo delidls 
of the PbarmacopcEia, but it has especially a periiuiucnt " Coiumittee on thu 
Pharmacopoeia" whicn, appointed in 186a, "on motion of Dr, Squibb,"^ and' 

1. SlDce 1879, this Cammlltce has hod tbe lorm uf i Special Ittporter. 
ileport on ttie '■ Progress of Pliarmacj " oecuplHd lm874, HI* psges; In lalo, 
Jn UIil,sm piLgei at me pabii^ ii nuuual uf " Proesuduiga." 
*. frooeedlDgs Am. Ftiarm.^Kuiu. : ISSI, Vol. zi., p, U, 
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then consisting of three, was in 1874 increased to fifteen. As an ofbet to this, 
what work of a similar kind has The American Medical Association to show in 
its '* proceedings'* by which to illustrate its intelligent interest in the improve- 
ment of the Pharmacopoeia, its zealous preparation for its reviBion, and its pre- 
eminent fitness to take the exclusive charge of that important work ? 

If the constituent bodies represented in the Convention would undertake not 
only to offer vague and general suggestions, but to carefully work out and x>re- 
sent the finished details of proposed changes, they would famish yaltiable con- 
tributions to the improvement and advancement of the profeseional Standard ; 
would give to widely separated districts of our country their Just influence and 
impress on the range of the work, and would materiaUy facilitate the laborious 
and somewhat thankless task entrusted to the committer of final revision. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that at the approaching Convention o^ 1880, the 
medical societies especially will be aroused from their previous apathy, by Dr. 
Squibb's energetic agitation, and redeem themselves from his reproach, '* that in 
this organization the medical profession of eight to twelve States only was 
represented." (p. 6.) 

II. With regard to the plan of the PharmacopcBia, the leading objection 
urged by Dr. Squibb appears to be that the existing work is a **mere skeleton ** 
— a simple dictionary of the materia mecUca. ** As a summary of what has 
been said, it may be suggested that any amendment of the present plan which 
does not embrace a dispensatory or its equivalent in the Pharmacopoeia itself, 
will be no improvement upon the past." (p. 13.) "I would propose to make a 
Pharmacopoeia which should need no dispensatory ; one which, for the scientific 
information required, would refer to the proper works where it may be f ound, 
whether it be the botanical description or the therapeutical uses, and there i» 
no lack of books on either subject. Now let us refer to this use of the Pharma- 
copoeia, not simply as a dictionary, but as a book which shall describe familiar 
drugs, or a drug as it is met with in the market, with the processes necessary for 
its preparation." (p. 20.) " The description, as well as the language, should 
be as plain as possible, and as full. Let us have a standard for the working pro- 
cesses as well as for the ingredients and quantities of all the established prepa- • 
rations." (pp. 20, 21.) Probably many would quite as strenuously insist on a 
full botanical description of the materia medica, or even on a brief therapeutic 
reference. 

While there is nothing in the etymology of the word *' Pharmacopoeia " which 
would forbid such an extension of its range, it must not be forgotten that the 
significance of words is determined solely by established Tisage. And universal 
usage has limited the application of this word to a standard dictionary of the 
materia medica. The purpose of such a work is in no sense to furnish a manual 
of instruction regarding the materials employed in medicine, by the best practice 
of a given coimtry ; but solely to establish a desirable uniformity of standard in 
the prescription and dispensation of remedies ; and as such, it is addressed to 
experts in the two great professions of medicine and pharmacy. 

When, therefore, our critic insists that a "Pharmacopoeia for the present and 
future should not only embrace the established materia medica, but practically 
the whole materia medica ; it should not only be a standard of quality, compo- 
sition and strength of the old, but also a standard of knowledge for that which is 
new in advancing the art of medicine; " and that it "should no longer be of the 
character of a catalogue, dictionary and formulary ; it should aim at a clear and 
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complete separation and identification of that grade or quality of each substance 
which only is to be used in medicine," (p. 43.) he is really contending that the 
** Pharmacopoeia," properly so-called, should be abandoned, and superseded by 
a Pharmacology or a Dispetisatory. This is undoubtedly a proper subject for 
inquiry and suggested improvement. But its discussion should be approached 
directly and legitimately. 

When it is stated that *' our last revision was unsuccessful . . . becatue 
it is so constructed as to require a Dispensatory," (p. 19.) the inconsiderate 
reader is led to believe that here is a new and hapless condition of afiPairs — 
deplorable for the profession and discreditable to the4*evisers. In what way the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1870 has '* lost ground," or how the conclusion itself has been 
reached, is not revealed ; and in what way either the sale of the work or its 
authority would have been increased by the prompt publication of an independ- 
ent Dispensatory, is as little apparent. 

When the reformatory critic further declares that, ** In the past it seems 
pretty certain that had there been no dispensatory, a pharma- 
copoeia upon the present plan would have been a failure," (p. 20.) he either 
ignores the history of all pharmacopoeias in all countries, or he pronounces them 
all to have been '* failures !" In no case has any commentary upon the materia 
medica been issued by the authority that has produced the pharmacopoeia. Such 
commentaries (when they have existed) have been the work of volunteer 
authorship and private enterprise. A noteworthy fact in this connection is, that 
in the recent revision of the German PharmacopoBia, it was decided after full 
consideration of the subject, to retain for the work the purely titular and ** skele- 
ton " form of a dictionary, in conformity with established precedent. 

Having thus effectually dissipated the fallacy as to '* the tnte reason why our 
last revision was so unsuccessful," according to the estimate of Dr. Squibb, and 
** why we are runo left to desire a change (if we do desire one /" p. 19.) the field is 
cleared for an impartial and independent consideration of the policy of extend* 
ing the scope of the Pharmacopoeia ; and it is now admissible to say, that if in 
the judgment of the Convention it is desirable to give the work a more doctrinal 
and popular form, no serious objection is perceived to such an enlargement of 
its plan and purpose. If this would be admittedly an entirely new departure 
it must not be forgotten tliat in all professions, the people of the United States 
are quite as much given to making precedents, as to following them. 

Practically there is no incongruity in a work of composite order— having in 
its leading paragraphs (and in distinctive type) the dogmatic character of an 
authoritative standard of uniformity for the materia medica, properly belonging 
to a Pharmacopoeia ; and in successive paragraphs or annotations (in subordinate 
tji>e) the didactic character of a cyclopedia of the characteristics, qualities, 
tests, solvents, sources, uses, actions and doses (average, maxima and dangerous) 
of the materia medica, constituting it a comprehensive manual of Pharmacology. 
That' such a work would be much more generally useful both to "Medicine '* 
and to Pharmacy, than a mere Pharmacopoeia,, cannot of course admit of doubt. 

Not only is it desired, however, to ** embrace a dispensatory or its equivalent 
in the Pharmacopoeia itself," without which " any amendment of the present 
plan . . . will be no improvement on the past," (p. 13.) but it is proposed 
that the same authority which controls and revises this work should also supply 
a bulletin of ** knowledge for that which is new in advancing the art of medi- 
cine." To attain this end, it is held that the council should be required *'to 

7 
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issue a fasciculus or small inexpensive volume in addition each year, giving the 
best attainable information in regard to new remedies and their uses, and the 
important elements of progress in the materia medica and pharmacy up to the 
time of the annual publications. . . . Thus each fasciculus would become 
a useful ephemeris for its day, and these ephemerides would serve not only to 
keep the profession of medicine and pharmacy informed in regard to the novel- 
ties as they might occur, but assist in discriminating between the good and the 
bad, saving both professions from some of the influences of fashion, frivolity 
and mercantile speculation in medicine." (p. 14.) ** The book should be simply 
regarded as an organized means of presenting to the professions of medicine 
and pharmacy a periodical summary of important and useful informatipn upon 
which more accurate knowledge may accumulate in a more methodical manner 
in the future than in the past." (p. 45.) 

Work of this kind we believe to be so entirely foreign to the legitimate prov- 
ince of either a Pharmacopoeia or a Dispensatory, that we cannot regard the 
proposal with favor. When it is considered how much room for controversy 
exists with every novelty in medicine, the difference of opinion animated too 
frequently with the spirit of personal interest and ** mercantile bias," it is cer- 
tainly safer to leave such discussions where they properly belong, and where 
they can best be managed, with the able conductors of ** New Remedies" and of 
the varied periodical literature devoted to the interests of medicine and phar- 
macy. As correctly stated in the Preface to the last edition of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, " Such a work must necessarily follow in the wake of advancing knowl- 
edge ; it is no part of its mission to lead in the paths of discovery ; it should 
gather up and hoard for use what has been determined to be positive improve- 
ment, without pandering to fashion or to doubtful novelties in pharmaceutical 
science." 

Dr. Squibb's main plea for this innovation is the value which such an 
** Ephemeris" or "Fasciculus" — if ably edited, would have to the physician 
and the apothecary. ' *■ My impression is that such a book as that, would be really 
more useful both to medicine and pharmacy, than the Pharmacopoeia as it is. 
The Pharmacopoeia would still be essential and indispensable, because it is the 
standard ; but for obtaining current information, a work such as the book I 
have described would be more useful to physicians and to the pharmacist than 
the Pharmacopoeia itself. From it could be obtained information quite inap- 
propriate to a standard Pharmacopoeia." (p. 21.) 

There appears to be here some confusion of idea. The "utility" of a Phar- 
macopoeia is remote and consequential ; the ultimate utility to the professions 
of a common and uniform standard of reference. The ** utility " of practical 
manuals of medicine and pharmacy — recent and thorough, is immediate and 
absolute : the utility to individuals of a trustworthy source of progressive in- 
formation and instruction. The two are entirely incommensurable. We might 
as well attempt to compare the relative values of a lexicon and a granmiar. 

The unquestionable utility, then, of such an annual resume of the Progress of 
Pharmacy, constitutes no reason for associating this work with the Revisers of 
the Pharmacopoeia. Rather should such a contribution furnish the extraneous 
material, supplied by diligent and unconnected investigators, upon which the 
revisiug tribunal is called in proper time, to sit in* independent and impartial 
judgment. Such an annual history and epitome has for years past furnished 
a very considerable and valuable portion of the published ** Proceedings " of The 
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Amnican PbarmiKcutical AsBociittion. And in this body and i 
The American Medical Asaoclation, (its elder brother) otasuch "Pnseiculi" be 
beat, be most skilfully, be moat appropriately gathered and boUDd into a aheaf . 
It ia believed tliatauch a work, publiabed at coet, tinder the joint audioes of Ibe 
two AsfociationB, and imder the inBpiratioii of a generoua emulation, would 
■apply to the medleiaal profesaioDS a Guide, fully realising Dr. Sqoibb's ideal of 
an umnBl Ephemeris of Pharmacology. 

The project above animBdverted upon appears to be partly baaed oa the 

■asnmptlDii that "the Phiinnacopccia [as a work upon llie materia medica] is the 

Worce of, or gives origin to pharmacy. There could be no pliarraacy without 

aphannacopceia, no more ttiau there could be a practice of law without atatutea 

or enactments. .... Pharmacy preaupposea a Pharmacopceia, hut it doea 

not make it." (p. 38.) This is evidently erroneous. No nation or people ever 

yet bad a " statute " without having had a large body of antecedent cuatom and 

imwritten law long established. And a Ph>trraacopreia is do more poeaible 

I without a large amount of pre-existing well-established pharmacy than is a, 

KS^xicon, without a long pre-esiating spoken and written language. "APhar- 

K tMCOpfEia preauppotet a Phareiucy," and is entirely moulded by it. 

The only remaining recommendation of practical importance in tlie pamphlet 

I tinder review, is that " the secondary list should be abandoned, and the separa- 

K "fon into materia mcdlca and preparations ehouid give way to a single slphabeti- 

T cal order embracing the whole contents." (p. HI.) This technical modification 

of the existing plan lus been repeatedly urged by various wnters. It ia one 

Which we believe commends itself to a large msjority of either profession. Cer- 

ttunly, either a Pharraacopaia or a Dispenaattry would be much more convenient 

for reference were it eompriaed within tlie alpliabet of a lingle dictionary. The 

arrangement of all the substances in the Pharmacop<£la in a single or cootinuoua 

alpiiabetical order is also recommended by the committee on this subject 

appointed by The American Pharmaceutical Aaaociation. 

The diatluctiona which have so long maintained a separation between the 

!*' Materia Medica " proper and ita "Preparations" are fiuctuating and unim- 

uit. To one who bad not given special attention to the refined reasonings 

[of the Revisers, it might appear very arbitrary to class benzoic, gallic, or tannic 

(Udd tmder theone head, and citric, oxalic, or tartaric acid under the other ; and 

lie might wonder why bromide of potassitmi, lodldeof ammoniura, oxide of zinc, 

phoapbate of sodium, sulphate of quinla, stryclinia and veratria were accounl«d 

merely pharmaceutical preparations, while acetate of lead, carbonate of ammo- 

, hypophnaphite of calcium, nitrate of sodium, aulpbate of copper and 

Valerianate of zinc were consigned to the materia of the mauufacturing chemist. 

ainly, no adequate advantage appears for requiring in a large number of 

' Caaes a double search from one who desires to consult the PharmacopiEia. 

In this connection (as l^eing also a matter of technical detail) it la recom- 
mended that "cross refereucea " should be made. Thua, under the bead 
"Opium," for example, should be given a tabular list of every preparation 
derived from this substance or into which it enters, as Aceta, Confectiones, 
BmpUslra, Extracta, Pilulie, Pulveres. Suppoaitoria, Tinctune, Trochlsci, Vina, 
including derivative alkaloids and tbeir several prnparatlana. £ach of these 

C -•""''-' be specifically stated, with a rcferi'nee to the page on which it ia described. 
yntUetic view would add considerably to the practical convenience of 
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Dr. Squibb thinks that '* such a revision would decimate the present 
Not that they are entirely useless, but that they are not impropriate articles 
be retained in a pharmacopoeia when they take up room which might be given:::^' 
with greater advantage to the details of primary articles.'' (p. 21.) The necesdt^ 
for such a restriction, or its advantage, is not very apparent. The question oi 
" room " is one which needs hardly be considered. The first need or desidera-— ^ ^ 
turn in such a standard is fulness and completeness ; and we strongly endorse 
the seventh Resolution of the last Convention, ^' that, in the revisicm of the 
officinal list and formulas, the wants of the medical profession in all {Mrts of the 
United States should be considered in reference to local peculiarities in climate 
and population, and that for these reasons the scope of the woi^ should be 
extended rather than abridged." 

The sixth Resolution of the last Convention ordered ''that measures of 
capacity be abandoned in the Pharmacopoeia, and that the quantities in all 
formulas be expressed both in weights and in parts by weight." For this 
sweeping and radical change in the construction of formulas, no foundation had 
been laid by any reports or proffered illustrations from those interested in the 
new movement ; and no elaboration whatever attempted by its authors and pro- 
moters, to guide the committee in its execution of the mandate. From the fail- 
ure of the revising conmiittee to carry out this instruction (the reasons for 
which are briefly stated in the preface to the Pharmacopoeia, p. xiv.) advantage 
is sought to be taken to impugn the efficiency of the Convention I ** In the last 
revision the Convention failed to control its committee in the work, or rather 
the conamittee did not carry out the direction of the Convention, and the Con- 
vention has no redress ; for, by its own organic provisions, it can only be called 
once in ten years, and then by the chairman of its own committee, which de- 
clined tio carry out its orders." (p. 12.) 

While the present writer was in favor of executing the order, he never dis- 
guised from himself or from others the difficulties and confusion inevitably 
attendant on a premature disturbance and innovation. Taking the case of 
** Fluid Extracts " for example, of which there are now forty-six made officinal, 
we find that, excepting the single ** Compound Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla," 
CU. S. P., p. 167,) every one of these forty-six preparations requires 16 troy- 
ounces of the vegetable powder to be made into 16 fluidounces of the finished 
fluid extract. That is to say, each fluidounce of the preparation contains, by 
the existing formula, the extractive matter of a troyounce of the constituent 
material. How or in what proportion these valuable and elegant preparations 
are to be made by weiglit is not so obvious, for of course they cannot be made 
ounce for oiince by weight. 

There seems to be little room for doubt that the abortive attempt of the last 
Convention to introduce the gravimetric system will prove but a temporary 
delay, and that it will serve more effectually to secure the result in the Conven- 
tion of 1880. The principal advantage of the method is its greater accuracy than 
the prevailing volumetric practice. 

It is to be hoped that those so ready both to improve and to censure, will 
exercise their inventive ingenuity on practicable details as well as on " glitter- 
ing generalities." And while it is much to be desired that the next Committee 
of Revision shall be composed of entirely new materj|il, it is also earnestly hoped 
that while there is yet time, the formulas will be so well considered and so 
intelligently worked out by the constitutent bodies and their delegates before the 
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meeting of the Conyention, that this enormous additional labor and responsibility 
shall not be thrown entirely upon the new Committee. 

Another proposed reform (partly embraced in the conclusion of the sixth 
Jlesolution above cited), which has attracted some attention and discussion, is 
"the further step of abolishing specific weights entirely and expressing all formulas 
3n gravimetric ** parts." The ostensible advantage of this system of mere ratios 
^or, as it may be called, the algebraic system) is that the same formula could be 
executed in any quantity and by any system of weights, and consequently that 
it would form an important advance in the direction of an international Phar- 
macopceia. On the other hand, the prospect of an international Pharmacopoeia 
^th Great Britain (to whom we are most nearly related) appears to be too 
remote to justify much sacrifice on our part to encourage hope deferred. There 
lire other international uniformities, as of weights and of moneys, which are 
certainly of much greater importance, and which are likely to take precedence 
in time. 

This topic was made the subject of one of its " Queries" by The American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1875, and received from Prof. Sharpies an intelli- 
gent examination in a paper presented at the meeting of 187ft. ^ The ** Query " 
was renewed at the same session in the following form: *' What advantages 
would result from the substitution of parts by weight for absolute quantities in 
the revision of the Pharmacopoeia ? and if any disadvantages, other than those 
incident to change, what are they ? " ^ This question will receive a still fuller 
discussion at the next meeting of The Association in September next (of the 
present year, 1877.) 

Theoretically, nothing appears simpler than the translation of concrete 
weights into abstract *' parts; " or these latter being given, the converse trans- 
lation of them into any given order of weights. But the practical application 
is by no means so easy as the general direction. Let us take a single case for 
trial — at random. The Pharmacopoeia opens at page 274. We will transform 
the formula at the bottom of the page, (that for the Aromatic Spirit of 
Ammonia) into weights— say grains, then these into their lowest numbers for 
*' parts,** and lastly these into convenient whole numbers by an approximation, 
to represent finally the proportions **in parts by weight." 



Spibitus Ammonia Abomatious, (JT, 8, P.) 



Take of 

Carbonate of Anmionium, |1 

Water of Ammonia, f J iii 

Oil of Lemon, f 3 iiss 

Oil of Nutmeg, ui xl 

Oil of Lavender, lU xv 

Alcohol, Oiss 
Water, 

q, s. to make Oil 



2 


8 


4 


Speeiflo 


Bj 


In lowest 


Gravity. 


Weigbt. 


terms. 


• • • 


480 grs. 


37 


•96 


1312 ** 


101 


•847 


120 '* 


9-28 


•95 


36 '* 


2-77 , 


•875 


13 '* 


1 


•835 


9181 •• 


702 


l-OOO 


(1879 **) 


(144) 




12971 grs. 


997 



Approxi- 
mately. 

36 

100 

10 

3 

1 

700 

(150) 
1000 



1. Proceedings American Pharmaceotlcal Association, 167<, vol. zziv., pp. 46S-M. 
%. Proceedings American Pbarmacentical Association, 1870, voL zzi? ., p. is. 
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The above estimates of grains in the third column assume the specific gravi- 
ties given in the second column. Having got the formula into this form, what 
shall we do with it ? Evidently we must sunplify the numbers as in the fourth 
column ; but as we have fractions here, a further step is necessary to give us 
the nearest whole numbers as in the fifth and last column. It is true that this 
last result is only an approximation to the original formula ; but the difference 
ii;i this case is not particularly important. 

Supposing, then, the last column (or any other approximation that may be 
preferred) to represent the improved formula ** in parts by weight." The merit 
of these " parts " is that they may equally well represent any units of wei(?ht. 
Let us call them grammes, then the whole quantity will be 1000 grammes, or 1 
kilo-gramme : equal to 32§^ troyounces, or Ibii J viii Troy, (2 lbs. 3 oz. a».) 
nearly the quantity of the original formula. But the apothecary would doubt- 
less prefer to just fill his quart bottle, as he has been accustomed to do by the 
old formula. Now, it is quite evident that to convert this product of the new 
formula, 1 kilo-gramme, into 1 quart will really involve a troublesome calcula- 
tion; and it will again require an approximation. If the new "parts by 
weight" be counted as grains, the problem will not be much simplified. Wear- 
ied by the constant labor of calculation or reduction from abstract " parts," on 
every occasion of employing this improved and " universal formula," the drug- 
gist will doubtless note down in the margin of his Pharmacopoeia (** once for 
all") the actual weights or quantities which he has fovmd it convenient to adopt. 
Would it not be better, simpler and less hazardous of error if, in addition to the 
notation of "parts by weight," the actual specific weight of each ingredient 
were to be oflBcinally stated ? It is quite evident that this whole question con- 
cerns the pharmacist much more vitally than it can the physician— an added 
reason why the Pharmacopoeia should not (and cannot properly) be placed 
under the exclusive control and " fully-recognized leadership of The American 
Medical Association." 

We trust that this single illustration (a comparatively simple one) of the prac- 
tical labor and difficulty investing the new departure, will in the minds of the 
thoughtful, (not too pre-occupied with a theoretic enthusiasm) serve partially to 
extenuate the delinquency of the executive Committee in having, in the con- 
denmatory language of the prosecution, " refused [!] to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Convention." (p. 5.) Upon the reflective there may dawn some 
gleam of sympathy with the dismay naturally felt by the Committee on being 
confronted with the formidable task which had somewhat inconsiderately been 
imposed upon it. The able, conscientious, and esteemed President of the Con- 
vention, and chairman of the Revision Committee, is no longer with us to jus-, 
tify the course he felt obliged to recommend and to urge under these harrassing 
conditions ; but the more sacred becomes the duty of those who knew the man, 
to shield his memory from any suggestion of wilfulness, indifference, or want 
of fidelity to the high trust committed to his charge. 

The professional employment of medicines involves three successive stages or 
processes, each by a different agent. First, the prescription of the remedy by 
the physician ; second, the dispensation of the compounded materials by the 
pharmacist ; and third, the administration of the prepared medicine by the 
attendant nurse, or occasionally by the patient. In the first two of these opera- 
tions there is no serious difficulty in the exclusive use of gravimetric apportion* 
ment ; but, in the final step, the difficulty of administering liquid doses by 
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*''^^^<, appears to be insuperable. If, then, the patient must continue to take 
bis prescribed mixture by a convenient measure (as the teaspoon or the wine 
glass), it seems necessary that the quantity compounded by the apothecary, in 
^I'cier to give a determinate number of doses, should also be estimated in multi- 
ple;* s of such measure ; or, in other words, by a fluid volume. 

Ixi view of the probable adoption of a purely gravimetric system by the next 
^^cennial Ck)nvention, would it not be eminently desirable that a suitable popu- 
*^i^ measure of accurate size should be adopted by the convention, for the 
^^iministration of liquids, to supersede the common variable teaspoon? If 
^"^ights are preferable to measures in the preparation of the mixture, by reason 
^^ their finer accuracy, and if such more accurate mixtin*e must continue to he 
^^uiinistered by volume, is there not a corresponding need that a greater uni- 
*^Tmity and accuracy should be attempted in the final stage of the actual exhibi- 
^^^n of the dose ? 

We strongly urge the recommendation therefore — in the interests of the 

^iiysician and of the pharmacist, as in the best interest of the sick, that a standard 

^Xioon of accurately determined capacity should be authoritatively adopted by 

^be Convention of 1880, and universally assumed and recommended for use 

^ythe professions. Should the metric system of w<'ights be adopted, such 

standard ofiElcinal spoon might very conveniently have the exact capacity of four 

** fluigrams" of distilled water ; a volume expressed by the French metric syp. 

tem, as four miUiUtres. The capacity of such a 8p(K)n ("a metrispoon ") would 

be in our present measures 64*9 minims ; the ordinary teaspoon being supposed 

to hold 60 minims or one fiuid-drachm.^ 

Omitting several minor points in consequence of the unreasonable length 
already reached by this communication, this portion of the Bubject may be con- 
cluded with a reference to the saggestions already made by the committee of 
fifteen appointed by The American Pharmaceutical Association for the purpose 
of considering and reporting upon any improvements which may be thought 
advisable in the next revision of the Pharmacopoeia. This committee has rec~ 
ommended : '* Ist, That all measures of cqwcity be abandoned ; 3d, That all 
substances be weighed, and that the quantities l>e given in farts ; 8d, That all 
substances in the U. S. Pharmacopceia be arranged alphabetically; 4th, That 
the descriptions of crude drugs be made more exact and complete ; 5th, That 
the formulas for the manufacture of cbemicals, which are recognized as pro- 
duced entirely by manufacturing chemists, be omitted, (with the exception of 
such chemicals as produce different results when made by different processes), 
and that a description of the chemical be sabstituted with each tests as shall be 
conclusive as to its identity and purity- |Hh, That it is dearable that there 
should be a larger number of tables for reference introduced into the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Remembering that The Associatloa hM never had even areprc«nt»tion in the 
decennial Convention, such enU^iteiMd activity and disint«wted zeal in 
attempting to awaken inquiry, to stinmlate suggestion, and » promote dis- 
cussion in regard to all the details of tlie approaching reviaoa- cannot be too 
warmly applauded. Wliere shall w» look throughout oar \mA to discover 
traces of any similar interest, or ngr rfmllar procedure in say omnized body 
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K)X uUh4^ v^^^'^'"'^ ^ 1^ ^^B spontaneous heartiness of co-operation in a great 
uu^^lU' who'll hM itt any quarter of the medical domain occasioned among any 
U4^Un liUinlH t4 tiHK^h or suspicion of jealousy, we believe that a very brief experi- 
iuviu ^>^ (.kwuliug attention to the defects or the requirements of the medical 
Mti^uvtHixl with a vlt»w to offering solid projects of improvement, will very 
t^HHH^i^v vHti(ii(^it<» the last traces of any such sentiment. 

\\\. 'IHio m^lho^l ot pubHeatian is a subject upon which there has existed con- 

^iIvvhWi* difPm»nw of opinion. Heretofore the Pharmacopoeia has been** pub- 

UmIu vk " b;v a wtU-known and responsible publishing firm in the city where the 

vHMU»uUtiH» haa ht>Ul Its s^'sslons, and where the work of revision has been done. 

•|'UU* i^blUhlMg house has not, however, at any time owned the ** copyright ;" 

IHU huvh*g Uh*u ht^ld by the Committee of Revision and Publication, in trust 

Uu'ou^h Um vhatrnmn. Dr. Bquibb, in his earlier reflections on the subject, ex- 

^ksviMi'U Uv0 o|»iuUm, that " in order to cheapen the book as far as possible to 

Vh\v uvvUlml aud pharmaceutical public, the copyright should be placed at a price 

\\kii^\ wvuiUl Just meet all reasonable expenses." (p. 9.) Practically this is pre- 

viii*i l.s wUwt haa always been done, excepting that the copyright was never 

uoUuUl,v >H^UI. The only pecuniary income from the publication ever received 

^\ \\\\^ ^^wiun'N of the copyright, has been the pittance of some two hundred 

ytuUuvM ov Uu*ri»alK)\it8, required by the committee for actual outlays. Beyond 

^Uv4V> mUmUI UiH^i^Hary expenses, the committee has permitted no remunerations ; 

\i\\{ UuM tiUutlui\Hly labored to so limit the profits of the work, that it should be 

tvu'uUUv'tt M^ \\\^ public at the lowest remunerative price. 

\\, \>i ^Hm^'lttlued, however, that ** what the copyright has yielded hitherto, or 
\\ \\^\ U WUM WiU'th, could never be known, because it was always given arbitrct- 
f4^ \y^ \iMi^ puhllithing house, which house declined to give any information upon 
MvN \\\^\\\^' " ( V' W. ) At the time referred to in this complaint Dr. Squibb was him- 
%\\\ H uu'uUhu' of the Revising Committee, a majority of which (contrary to hiB 
^\^|ut«) (umUh^iI of inviting bids from New York and Boston, or permitting a 
^v\ih^^iMUv(i mu'amblo for the work, as a valuable prize, decided (wisely, as we 
lu^lU^N^S ) \i\\ having the printing done under its immediate supervision, with the 
^«\U\^*HM^ MJ^HU'tuulties of very frequent revises of the ** proofs." And it was 
alH\« hSMlHUH) im that a careful estimate should be made for minute criticism, 
\\h\^vkY t-hu book should be put upon the market at the cost of production. 
\%^ u«uU was that the revision of 1860, published in 1863, when gold was ris- 
\\\Vi Vo \\^ highest tide, and prices were correspondingly inflated, was, by this 
^' Hti«Uuv.Y" iumduot of the committee, retailed at the price of one dollar in cur- 

U*UH\ i 
\^ \« aulfM (>o nay that no book of corresponding size and style was produced at 

^hU \\\\\^ M^ l^iM than doicble this price, even though it were a work of much 

UVv^s^^ ^^^^ulm' character and much larger circulation than a FharmaeopcBia / 

\\K\\A\V'\\\\Vi l-hat this weakling of the press (** a mere skeleton'*) could by no 

u\v 4¥U^U^,Y hvi ivlatftid with *4ight literature," we are biased enough to maintain that 

\\\U \\\M\\^^^\^^y^ VVHH a marvel of cheapness. It is not believed that any respect- 

W\\\y \y\\\M\\^' iHuUd have offered the book at a lower rate (unless with the hope 

\\\ ¥\»\«s^Um* ^ twUxve publication of the work in better times). Whether 

^h\MU«vi\^sU.Y s^t tha committee, in thus *' giving it arbitrarily to a publishing 

Uv^vs^s^ ' s«\^^^*kN^l^^H^ ^^^^ ^^^^ interests of the professions they were honestly 

K\v\uhv^ S\y «sM'Vit U for the unprejudiced of those professions to decide. The 

kvv^v^^^^W U^(U^V4\^Ht of this course on the circulation and sale of the work, may, 
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e odliguf^ gatLered from tiie unintentional testimony of our op- 

lent, whose severest impeacliment of tlie past utility of llic nabcd Pliarma- 

Kt'in ie, that "until within the last twenty yeftts, probably, the Pharmaco- 

in WH8 but little known '. " (p. 19.) 

*T'he plan now proposed by Dr. Squibb contemplates (as has been seen) the 

-lE of the copyright to the highest buider, in order to yield as largu a remuner- 

_ ^^ ^on as poBflible to those entrusted with the revision. He saya ; " Should the 

■^^-^ PJiiglit be offered to a properly controlled competition, it doubtless could be 

,^ _/^ ^B(le to pay liberally all the expenses necessary to having the work well done." 

^*^-^ . fl.) And, to prevent the danger of distributing the proceeda of the sala 

_,_^*^*iong too many hands, the caution is provided, that ' ' the income from their 

"" ^rk, if it be well done, will within a moderate time pay a few men for the 

^*ie and labor they give, but would not pay a large number of men." (p. 47.) 

DiiMenting entirely from these views, we are yel strongly of the opinion that 

*3o time has now arrived for a considerable change in the manner of producing 

^lae Pbarmacopteia. Not as a momentary or controversial impression, but as a 

^«liberate and long-cherished conviction, we would advocate, very decidedly: 

*6t, the permanent retention of the copyright of the Pharmacbpffiia by the Con- 

IVontion itself, as an incorporated institution ; Sdly, the publication of the 
tharmacopmia by the Convention itself, through a special committee for that 
porpose ; Sdly, the appointment of a treasurer by the Convention to lake charce 
of the proceeds from the Pharmacopoeia as a permanent fund, from which the 
ucpenBes of the Convention should be paid ; and 4thly, the payment from such 
fandof all naMsuarj expenses of theljJonimitteeof Revision, including the actual 
traveling expenses of its members. 

On the first propositioa but little ueeda he said. It can scarcely t>e questioned 
tbat an organization of such nuthonty and responsibility, should have the char- 
tered francbistf enabling it to hold and to defend its property ; so that in its owa 
name and by its own act it should be legally qualified to resist either tbs 
I infringements of publishers or the trespasaes of aspiring associations of men 
willing to ■' relieve" it of the management of its affauB, or to "assume" the 
r ita prerogatives. We believe, moreover, that it is most con- 
sistent witli tito diguity of the Convention tliat the legal possession of the copy- 
right of ita own peculiar production, should not be delegated even to its own 
Committee, which has heretofore so faithfuUy and so honorably diachai^ed its 
delicate trust. The President of the Convention (and his auccessora or of&cial 

P representatives) ahould by the organic constitution of the body, have the duty 
of calling the Convention every five years, in a specified manner and at a speci- 
fied time and place ; and the further right to convene the body at any interme- 
diate time when in his judgment oireumstancos should render it expedient. 
On the second proposition it may be remarked that nothing can he mors 
nnaeemly than stru^les of members — the partisans of rival cities, eager to 
secure the supposed advantages of a local publication. Should it be decided, for 
instance, that the aessions of the next Committee of Revision shall be held in 
Boston, what could bo more derogatory than a contest whether the printing and 
publishing of the book should be sent to a Philadelphia house, willing to uniler- 
Nd a responsible publisher on the ground, in whom the committee had 
confidence? That such local jealousies have been entertained and openlj. 
I avowed is only too notorious. In the discussion following Dr. Squibb's presen- 
tation of his enterprise at the meeting of The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
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tion in September, 1876, Mr. Colcord, of Boston, remarked, ** The United States 
Pharmacopoeia has always been published in one city, and by one set of men ; 
and it got into a rut and became a Philadelphia institution. Not but what that 
made a better Pharmacopoeia than it would have been if it had gone to Chicago 
or Boston, but it was a local institution."! As the Acts of Congress also 
" have always been published in one city," we presume by Mr. Colcord's logic 
they also are to be classed as a **locfil institution !" 

Unfortunately, the city of ** Fraternal Affection" has always been the 
acknowledged Medical Metropolis of the nation. UnfortunaUily, since here (as 
is sometimes the case) the reputation has involved a corresponding labor and 
responsibility I Whenever the Convention has desired to submit its chosen 
business to a selected number of zealous, hard-working men in the field of 
abstract medicine and pharmacy, instinctively a considerable proportion of such 
material has been culled from Philadelphians. Are other sections of our wide- 
spread Republic ambitious of the labor? Surely they have only to apply their 
own shoulders to the wheel I If distant portions of our common country have the 
misfortune (real or supposed) of a deficient representation, who is responsible 
for this melancholy condition of affairs ? Who is chargeable with mffering the 
Pharmacopoeia to become ** a local institution ?" 

At the last meeting of the Convention (in 1870), the number of contributions 
in furtherance of the Revision presented by the sixty delegates representing the 
pharmacopoeial science of the nation (shall we add, its zeal and industry ?) was 
—six ! 2 Of these six contributions two, beyond all reach or question of com- 
parison, were most elaborate and valuable for the purpose of a revision. Of 
these two well-studied programs, one was a Review presented by the '^PMla- 
delphia College of Physicians," the other was a Review presented by the 
** Philadelphia College of Pharmacy !*' Do honorable gentlemen complain that 
they themselves have been indifferent or negligent ? Is it the peculiar offence 
of Philadelphians that they have not been equally indifferent or negligent ? Is 
it a proper subject of self -laudation that not a fragment of a report was submit- 
ted from any New England State ? Or is it held to be a worthy ground for 
envious bickerings, that other cities and States have voluntarily suffered by far 
the largest portion of %\iq preliminary labor of revision to be actually performed 
**in a single city?" 

Where the sessions of the Committee should be held was simply a question of 
convenience and economy. Wherever in the judgment of the next Convention 
it may be deemed expedient to fix the sessions of the Executive Committee, most 
sincerely do we hope that Philadelphia will not be selected. If the mere change 
of venue should be successful in awakening a larger local interest and activity in 
the improvement of the Pharmacopoeia, a great public good will have been 
effected, and the profession will have true cause for gratulation. 

The zeal manifested to have the work of revision specifically localized, so 
disproportioned to the zeal displayed in actual performance of the work, has 
not apparently an adequate impelling motive. Speaking from experience, we 
believe that one who has twice served upon the Executive Committee (as a 
working, not as an ornamental member) will be very glad to wash his hands 
thereafter from further personal anxiety, fatigue, and responsibility in the 
conduct of the revision. The honor or credit attending its duties is of an apoc- 

1. Proceedings Am. Pharm. Assoc. : 1876. Vol. xxlv., p. 037. 
S. Pharmacopoeia, U. S., 1870, p. vili. 
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ryphal charact^, the thanks, if any, stand at an infinitesimal figure, the criti- 
cisms upon the result not always friendly in spirit, the occupation of precious 
time tedious and exacting, the expenditure of real and prolonged labor very 
serious, and finally the compensation for all this — notMng! If those who 
appear to be so desirous of obtidning the work for New York or Boston have in 
view the dim perspective of a more enlarged worldly-wisdom, it is perhaps well 
that such anticipations should be defimtely settled. To remove all occasion, 
either for temptation or suspicion of partiality or " mercantile bias," no course 
appears so dbrect and decisive as the exclusion of the copyright from any loc»il 
or personal disposition. The practical business of publication can well bo per- 
formed by a judiciously selected Committee, as the Proceedings, Transactions 
and Journals of learned Societies are usually conducted. 

On the third proposition it is only necessary to say that a treasury necessa- 
rily fellows from the possession of an income and a fund. By simply retaining 
the x)os8ession of its own literary property under the editorship of its Revising 
Committee, and the management of its Publishing Committee, and by distrlh- 
uting its published work among the principal medical booksellers of the United 
States on the usual trade commissions, the Convention would doubtless be In 
the possession of a modest income quite sufficient for elU its economic needs. 
On the other hand, the public spirit of so large, so varied and so resp(*ctablo a 
body would doubtless be a sufficient guard against any tendency to (>nhance 
unduly the profits of the enterprise, or to lower it to the character of a mercan- 
tile speculation. In this connection it is suggested that as a just and c(}\titablo 
portion of the income from the work, a moderate copyright royalty or licimse 
fee should be charged for any re-production of it in a commentary or dispen- 
satory. 

On the fourth proposition there is scarcely need for further comment. The 
propriety of the Convention, making provision for the necessary expenses of its 
Revising Committee, will be questioned by no one. A provision for the actual 
traveling expenses of the members of the committee incurred in the disc^hargo 
of their grave and onerous duties, falls really within the scope of the pn^ccdlng 
statement. But on this provision we wish strongly to Insist, as a step almrilutely 
necessary, to secure attendance from any distance ; and necessary therefore, to 
maintain in the committee any just and proper representation of our wide-spread 
and diversified territory. 

With these responses, critidsms, and suggestions, in relation to the future plan 
and management of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, we close by a quotation, and full 
endorsement of Dr. Squibb's considerate words: **Tliere is probably no nub- 
ject where hasty, immatiu-e action is more to be deprecated, or where a wise 
delil)eration is more necessary to the welfare of the single inseparable interest 
which embraces the arts of medicine and pharmacy.'* (p. 9.) Having felt 
called upon to review with some freedom the prrjgram of improvement mt 
e]al)orately and industriously set forth by Dr. Bquibb, the writer would Ik; doing 
Justice neither to his own feelings and convictions, nor U> tltf; merits and 
mtentionsof the talented author of that program, did lie ntegler't Uf exfrn'ss his 
hi^ personal regard and professional res(M;ct for Dr. 8i|uibb, and lifs unwaver- 
ing confidence in tlie sincere, exalUxl, and disint^5rest<;d purprisf^ eriUd'tain/jd, to 
advance the best interests of XhAYi profesMons, and t^> elevate ttic cliaracter of 
our National standard— the United States Puakm AOf>p<KiA. 
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Bditorial in the " American Journal of Pharmacy " for Jane. 

The Revision of the Pharmacopoeia is the important subject engaging the atten- 
tion of the medical and pharmaceutical professions of the United States, and 
which has become so prominent at the present time through the proposition of 
Dr. Squibb to place that work entirely under the control of The American 
Medical Association. We do not purpose to enter into the merits of the claim 
for such control or ownership, which have been ably reviewed by Mr. A. B. 
Taylor ; but it may not be amiss to sketch in a few words a plan by which a 
** Pharmacopoeia " could be secured which would represent the actual wants of 
the medical profession and the pharmaceutical knowledge of the United States. 
To accomplish this object, it is, in our opinion, absolutely necessary to secure 
the active co-operation of as many medical and pharmaceutical societies as possi" 
ble, so as to have all sections of the country fairly represented. This active co-oper- 
ation should express itself in the preliminary revision of the " Pharmacopoeia*' 
by each society, which should be so full and complete that the revised work 
would represent a ** Pharmacopoeia '* for the locality in which the society is 
located. All the local ** Pharmacopoeias " should then be referred to an Editing 
CommitteeyWhoBe duty it should be to compile them into one. This committee may 
be small, not exceeding five in number, who may be selected from any locality, 
insuring their frequent meeting whenever necessary. During the progress of 
the revision, the clerical labors would necessarily be large and require the engage- 
ment of a secretary, whose duty it would be to prepare the material of all local 
** Pharmacopoeias " in such a manner as would enable the committee to critically 
examine all the propositions and act intelligently upon them. The action of 
the committee should then, as soon as possible, be communicated to each society 
having prepared a local " Pharmacopoeia," to be again critically examined, and 
the results of these examinations should be transmitted to the committee for 
their final action, to be based upon the suggestions and criticisms as reported to 
them from the various societies. 

By this plan the active co-operation of each medical and pharmaceutical society 
in every part of the country could be secured, and the work, before its final 
adoption, would be submitted to the judgment of a large number of experts, so 
that the processes could scarcely fail to be as perfect as the scientific knowledge 
of the country could make them. 

There is still a large number of those interested in the perfection of the 
** Pharmacopoeia," who, under the rules adopted by the Pharmacopoeial Con- 
vention of 1870, are not entitled to representation. We refer to the various 
State Pha/rmaceutical Societies, of which we now have thirteen, and hope to 
have many more by 1880. But, in our opinion, any labor performed by them 
would be gladly accepted by the National Convention, and their delegates 
would, we believe, be received as they should be. 

It will be perceived that this plan is based upon the assumption that those 
who use the ** Pharmacopoeia," physicians as well as pharmacists, should have 
a weighty and controlling influence in its revision. The plan suggested by Mr. 
Taylor (see page 294 1) leaves the finiQ revision to a larger conmiittee appointed for 
that purpose, and we think that it could likewise be made to work satisfactorily. 
We do not believe that the revision could be accomplished by occasional 
meetings, if the committee was to be appointed so as to secure a fair represen- 
tation of all sections of our country ; the members would either have to be 

1. Or p. 92 of this pamphlet. 
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placed 80 as to be able to leave their homes for the place of meeting of the com- 
mittee, and there to devote aU their time to the revision of the ** Pharmaco- 
pceia ;" or what appears to ns to be the more practicable course, the labor of the 
Kxecutive Committee residing at and near the place of meeting, should be at 
once communicated to every member of the Committee of Revision for their 
critical examination. This would be, substantially, equivalent to the course 
of the preceding plan, inasmuch as the members of the Committee would 
doubtless be selected from the delegates of those societies who have actually 
gone to the trouble of the preliminary revision of the ** Pharmacopoeia," 
and could, whenever desirable, consult the society in whose name they act. 

Both plans avoid that centralization of power which is likely to produce unsat- 
isfactory results, such as in our opinion might, on close analysis, be expected if 
Dr. Squibb's plan was followed. This does not contemplate the active co-opera- 
tion of physicians and pharmacists ; or if it seeks it, will most likely not obtain 
it because the voice of these bodies or their representatives will have no direct 
bearing upon the construction of the *' Pharmacopoeia." It is indeed, a delega- 
tion of almost absolute power to a few, and a plan admirably adapted to secure 
a lociU *' Pharmacopoeia '' for the whole country, or as it has been, privately at 
least, stated, a one man^s *' Pharmacopoeia," secured through the prepondera- 
ting influence of one individual. 

We do not claim originality for either of these plans. They are simply modi- 
fications adapted to our country, of the plan followed in the creation of the 
" Swiss Pharmacopoeia," or at the present time, in the elaboration of an appen- 
dix to the French Codex, containing the formulas and processes for new medi- 
caments. In both cases the formulas have been published as fast as selected, 
so as to secure the critical examination of the largest possible number before 
their final adoption. 

We believe that all who feel interested in a good and complete '* Pharmaco- 
poeia," should feel themselves indebted to Dr. Squibb for the candor with which 
he has brought up this important subject ; although we believe many of his 
reasonings faulty, and his conclusions objectionable, yet we have to thank him 
for having aroused the attention of the medical and pharmaceutical professions 
to the great importance of the work entrusted to their care. 

The following communication, referring to the same subject, was received 
after the above was in type ; it comes from a medical gentleman, at present 
residing in New Hampshire. 

To the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmacy : 

SiE— Referring to the able review of this subject by Mr. Alfred B, Taylor, in 
your May issue, I respectfully submit tlie following as covering the objection- 
able features in the plans already suggested : 

** That the National Convention tor the revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
shall be composed of one delegate from each State medical society represented 
in The American Medical Association, one delegate from each incorporated Med- 
ical College, incorporated College of Physicians and Sm-geons, and incorporated 
College of Phai-macy throughout the United States, with one delegate from the 
medical department of the Army and one from the medical department of the 
Navy of the United States. That the delegate from each State medical society 
represented in The American Medical Association shall be nominated and elected 
by the said Association, the delegates from the said several colleges shall be 
nominated and elected by the said colleges, and the delegates from the two 
branches of the nationfil service shall be nominated by their respective Surgeon- 
Generals, and be ordered by the Honorable Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 
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. '* That the sidd delegates shall be nominated and elected with special refer- 
ence to their experience and knowledge of therapeutics and physiology, medi- 
cal chemistry, medical botany and practical pharmacy, so that all classes of 
medical and pharmacal experts may be fairly represented in the National Con- 
vention, to the end that the Pharmacopoeia of the United States may be 
thoroughly revised by a commission embodying the greatest practical knowl- 
edge and professional skill." 

This plan, or a similar one, would do but little violence to the existing order 
of things ; it would not interfere with any ** Pharmaceutical Council" which 
any Association may form with a view to aiding pharmacopoeial revision, and it 
would give us a truly representative convention, in whidi llie American Medi- 
cal Association would be recognized as well as all Pharmaceutical and other 
Colleges not connected with that Association. There can be little doubt as to 
the advantage to be gained by a call emanating from the National Government — 
the presence of two government officials in the *' Convention" would be a move 
in that direction ; and as the formation of State Boards of Health is rapidly 
extending, the day may not be far distant when we shall have a ** Minister of 
Health" to call oiu* "National Convention," and to represent the ^eat medical 
and sanitary interests of the country in the Cabinet of the United States. 
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Proceedings of The Philadelphia County Medioal Society. 
(Special Meeting— Beported by Fbakk Woodbury, M. D.) 

At a special meeting of the Society held May 9th, 1877, Prof. Henry H. 
Smith, President of the Society, in the chair, the President stated that the meet- 
ing had been specially called in order to take action upon a proposition that 
would be brought before The American Medical Association at its meeting in 
June, 1877, contemplating certain important changes in the time and manner of 
revising the United States Pharmacopoeia, and in the publication of the work. 
In explaining the proposed alterations, he read extracts from a pamphlet pub- 
lished and distributed to the delegates to The American Medical Association 
and others, by its author, Dr. Squibb, of Brooklyn, who wished that the subject 
should be freely discussed. He also stated that the Society at its previous 
meeting had invited certain gentlemen of the Pniladelphia College of Pharmacy 
to be present at this meeting and participate in the discussion. Of these he 
noticed the presence of Mr. A. B. Taylor, Profs. Maisch and Remington, and 
Messrs. Bullock and Wiegand. 

By invitation of the chair, Mr. Alfred B. Taylor then read extracts from a 
paper he had printed in reply to Dr. Squibb's pamphlet, and also read portions 
of an unfinished paper he was preparing in continuation of the same subject. 
He stated that the change proposed by Dr. Squibb comprised two distinct 
topics, although apparently included in one ; the first was to take away the 
ownership of the Pharmacopoeia from the National Association ; the second is 
the advocacy of certain alterations in the subject matter of the work, and the 
period of its publication ; ** these changes (if desirable) being entirely independ- 
ent of the preceding, and if adopted could be performed by the National Phar- 
macopoeial Convention just as well as by its hypothetical successor." The first 
topic is the one Mr. Taylor had selected for cUscussion in the pamphlet, which 
had been previously read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, who 
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Erected it to be published in the '* Journal of Pharmacy," and of which 200 
extra copies had been distributed. The second topic he discussed in the article 
now in preparation, which he pxpected would appear in the June number of 
Uie *' American Journal of Pharmacy." His remarks were at some length, and 
were logical and conclusive. He denied that any change in the manuer of pub- 
lication of the Pharmacopoeia was required, and especially the change proposed 
by Dr. Squibb, by which The American Medical Association should assume its 
ownership and control ; and declared that for this purpose The American Medi- 
cal Association was not a superior body to the National Pharmacopceial Conven- 
tion, whose sole function is the revision of the Pharmacopoeia. To thorouglily 
perform this duty, the co-operation of four classes of sldlled workers is neces- 
sary—medical, botanical, chemical and pharmaceutical, which are all repre- 
sented in the National Convention ; whereas The American Medical Association 
is composed only of delegates from medical societies. The National Pharma- 
copceial Convention being made up of men specially selected with reference to 
their qualifications for the performance of but one duty, will therefore be more 
likely to do the work well and thoroughly than The American Medical Absocia- 
tion, even were such a change possible. 

Mr. Taylor then declared that the copyright of the Pharmacopoeia and the 
ownership of the book rested with the President of the National Pharmacopceial 
Convention, and denied the moral or legal right of any man or body of men to 
appropriate this property without the owner's consent. 

In the second article be quoted freely to show that the paper of Dr. Squibb 
was illogical and inconsistent, as well as unjust to the distinguished authors of 
the Dispensatory, and referred to Dr. Squibb's statement made in 1860, that 
" Thu United States Fhamuieopcgia equals any Phannacop(ma in t/te world," In 
the National Convention the labor of revision is delegated to a conunittee of 
fifteen who do the main work, while the Convention is engaged in discussing 
Xwrticular subjects. Dr. Squibb proposes that this work ** shall Ije done by five 
persons, three of whom shall be a quorum," and who *^ should live in adjacent 
cities," and who are to *' have the services of one expert." The fallacy of con- 
sidering this as in any sense national must be evident to any unprejudiced mind. 
In any event, fifteen are more likely to do the work well than either five or 
three. The Committee of Revision have heretofore had no remuneration what- 
ever, even for its actual travehng expenses, which are onerous to those living at 
a distance. The suggestion, therefore, that their traveling expenses febould be 
guaranteed, might be entertained by the National Convention at its next meeting. 

Mr. Charles Bullock exhibited the several thick folio manuscript volumes of 
contributions by the College of Pharmacy to all the decennial revibionft since 
1820, and stated that for several sessions the greatest aoKiunt of work presented 
to the Committee of Revision of the United States Pharmacop«eia had cfHoe 
from the Philadelphia College of Physicians and the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 

Prof. Remington believed that as The American 3Iedical Association is now 
composed only of delegates from the State 3Iedical Societies, no action of that 
body could reUeve the other delegates to the National Convention from thar 
duty of attending its next meeting, in 1880. 

Mr. A. B. Taylor sUted, on the authority of Dr. Horatio C. Wood, that out 
of the thirty-one bodies reprenented in the National Pharmacopceial Conventioo, 
only nine were represented in The American Medical Assodation. 
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Prof. Maisch had seen no reason to change his views ahready expressed before 
the College of Pharmacy. The plan proposed by Dr. Squibb would not give a 
National Association in any true sense of the word. The five men must live in 
contiguous cities, and could not be expected to be conversant with the wants of 
the entire country. The only true plan is the one heretofore pursued, but it is 
desirable to devise some means by which the various constituent bodies 
should be made to be alive to their work, and prepare their reports for the flns) 
Convention. The information it is to act upon must be obtained directly from 
different sections of the country, which plan he considered as far superior to 
that proposed by Dr. Squibb. 

Mr. Wiegand called attention to the fact that Dr. Squibb repeatedly avers in 
his article that two Pharmacopoeias in the field would be infinitely worse than 
the one we now possess ; whereas, the action he recommends would inevitably 
lead to this conclusion. He is therefore defeated by his own argument. 

Dr. Geo. Hamilton thought that the change urged by Dr. Squibb was 
without good reason, as it was merely an experiment that, if tried, would be 
found to be a costly one. Any alteration or correction in the work itself, that 
was suggested, would undoubtedly meet due consideration, and could be per- 
formed just as well by the eminent men now in charge as by any others that 
could be selected. 

Dr. Wm. T. Taylor, Vice-President of the Society, coincided with Dr. Ham- 
ilton's views, and doubted whether any good could be gained by the proposed 
change, even were it practicable. 

The President then read the accompanying letter from Dr. W. S. W. Ruschen- 
berger, Medical Director of the United States Navy, and a member of the last 
Committee of Revision of the Pharmacopoeia, who was unavoidably absent. 

1932 Chestnut Stbbbt,) 
Philadslphia, May 8,-1877. > 

Db. Henby H. Smith, 

Preddent of the Philadelphia C<yuMy Medical SoeUty : 

My Deajb Dootob — ^Af ter deliberate consideration of the plan of preparing a 
(Jnited States Pharmacopoeia proposed by Dr. Squibb, to be substituted for t&t 
of the National Convention tnrough the agencv of which the work has been 
heretofore published, my conviction is that it will prove in practice, if adopted, 
very generally if not universally unsatisfactory to the profession 

The National Convention for revising the Pharmacopoeia includes in its 
organization representatives from all colleges of pharmacy, all medical schools 
and all incorporated medical societies which may choose to participate in the 
work. Each is invited to submit to the convention a revision of the Pharma- 
copoeia, in such form and manner as it may determine. If each college and 
society presents a report, the views of the entire profession, both physicians and 
pharmacists, will be in possession of the convention. Unfortunately, however, 
only a small number of the many colleges and societies take sufficient interest in 
the subject to have proper reports prepared and submitted to the convention. 
At the last decenoial meeting of the convention only mx reports were submitted, 
and from these the present Pharmacopoeia was prepared by the Conunittee of 
Revision. Had every college and society performed its duty in the premises, it 
is conjectiu-ed thp.t the work might have been more complete. It is self-evident, 
I thinly, that tlie failure of the numerous colleges and societies to perform their 
duties in this connection is not ascribable in any degree whatever to the plan of 
organization of the National Convention, nor to its methods of executing the 
trust confided to it. In my very humble opinion, no plan of organization can 
be devised which will entirely prevent such failure. 
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Tlie ensting plan of reviaiiig the nuurmacopoeia te prefenble« m my esdiiM^ 
OB, to tbaX proposed by Dr. Squibb. It is wdl devis^ forgaUMnng tbe fruits 
of tbe indention, liteniy reseatch and experience of tbe pbarmacists and medi* 
cal ptadidaiiera of eveiy district or county within the limits of the whole 
eourtiT* alwmjB provided that the colleges and incorporated societies dischaife 
thdr Sij in this connection. Dr. Squibb's plan dek^gates the entire work, m 
CmI. to one paid expert, assisted in his labors by the literary researches of five 
membci B of a council appointed to manage and ocmtnxl the work, with a view 
to rafiae from it suflkient to compensate them property for their time. It pnw 
poses what seems to be a kind of publishing company limited to the manufftciurv 
SEod pubticatioD of a Pharmacopoeia, a Dispensatory- and Annual of Materia 
Me^ca, and the profits from the sale of these productions are to be expended in 
paying for the serrices of themselTes and experts Is not the National CVm- 
^ventiaii as competent as The American Medical Association to create a moni^ 
kind^ f 



ofy of this kind, an effect of wliich may be the enhancement of the price of 
the book? 

The first stepof Dr. Squibb*8 proposed plan is that The American Medical As> 
aodatioQ shall " assume the ownership of the Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States of America." The American Medical Association cannot assume the 
ownenhip of this book or ci any other copyright wcHrk without incurring the 
penaltieB which enure to the iufringement of the law of couyri^t. The coLy* 
ri^t of the Pharmacopoeia is held in the name of the President of the Sa- 
tMMial Conyention, and is beyond the iKmest grasp of The American Medical 



The second step is that The American Medical Association shall *" rdiere the 
BatiODal Convention for Revising the Pharmaocqpoeia ttom any further acts of 
ownership, control or management of the Pharmacopoeia.** Inasmuch as The 
American Medical Association has no jurisdiction in the premises, no £^ad^»w 
of authority whatever, over the National Convention for Revisiiig thePharma- 
copceia, the proposition to relieve it from the ownership of its oiin work, be it 
ever 80 valueless, might possibly be regarded by many as imprc^Kr and of^oi- 
ave, if not illegal. 

The third step of Dr. Squibb's proposed plan is that The American Medical 
Association shiJl *' relieve the officers of the National Convention from the duty 
of issuing a call for a convention in 1880, as provided in the last oonventiotL^ 
This proposition is no more pertinent to the jurisdiction of The American 3[6di- 
cal Association than the second, and is equally discourteous. As well might the 
National Convention assume authority to release the oflicers of The American 
Medical Association from the performance of their duties. 

The perpetration of such acts seems to be essential to the realization of Dr. 
8quibb*s plan. It is hoped that The American Medical Association will not 
adc^t any measure which it has no legal or moral right to enforce. 

It is not presumable that tbeNatiomd Convention will tranquilly submit to be 
plundered first and then expunged by resolutions or assumptions of The Ameri- 
can Mediical Association ; but it cannot be denied that the latter Association has 
a ri^t to publish a Pharmacupceia if it shall determine that is desirable for the 
interests of the profession to compete with the National Association, andpiaee 
UDoPkarmaeopaias in theJUld, 

I hope the Philadelphia County Medical Society may instruct its delegates to 
The American Medical Association not to favor Dr. Squibb*8 proposition, aifed 
that it will at an early day appoint a committee to revise the Pharmacopoeia and 
report the result of its work to the National Conventioo in May, 18^. 

You will perceive that, although I have very hastily written, I have said 
enou^ to inaicate my opimon in the premises. 

Very truly yours, W. S. W. Ruscbxnbkrobr. 

Dr. Benjamin Lee asked Prol Maisch what Dr. Squibb meant by his epithet 
of " skeleton ** pharmacopoeia, and desired to know how it compares with the 
European Pharmacopoeia in its arrangement and fulness. 

Pro! Maisch stated that the British Pharmacopoeia in its first part gives, un- 
der the name of the subject, a brief description of the article, by means of 

8 
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Which it might be recognized ; in regard to the second part, it is about the same 
as our own. The French Codex is like the American in generiQ plan, but is 
much more voluminous, still the directions are principally for the pharmacist 
rather than for the physician. The Prussian Pharmacopoeia is now superseded 
by the German, whose directions are remarkably terse. The Belgian leans on 
the French Codex, but the Russian, the Swiss, the Danish, ' the Swedish, the 
Italian, the Greek, all follow the example of the British in giving Misdescrip- 
tions. Exactly what Dr. Squibb means by the epithet it would be difQcult to 
decide, unless he criticises the Pharmacopoeia for not being a Dispensatory. 

Mr. Alfred B. Taylor stated that universal usage has determined the significa- 
tion of the word Pharmacopoeia, and sanctioned its use to describe a '* diction- 
ary of Materia Medica and the preparcOion of remedies." It is not its function 
to discuss questions of chemistry, botany or the action of drugs. 

Dr. Andrew Nebinger regretted the want of interest heretofore displayed by 
physicians on the subject of the revision of the National Pharmacopoeia, and 
argued at some length that this fact as well as the want of special education for 
the work would effectually disqualify any purely medical body from assuming 
entire control of the work. He was in favor of reform, but the change proposed 
was a refoolutUm, and all revolutions were destructive. He stated that The 
American Medical Association had no authority over the National Convention 
whatever, nor any jurisdiction in the matter. He offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted : 

Hesolved, That in the opinion of the Philadelphia County Medical Society the 
propositions of Dr. Squibb to modify the period of revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, and other proposed reforms, are deserving of careful consider- 
ation by the medical and pharmaceutical professions. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Society such reforms and modifications 
of ancient plans can be more safely entrusted to the National Convention of the 
Pharmacopoeia and its Conmiittee of Revision, than to any new organization. 

Resolved, That the action of this Society be offlcialy transmitted to Dr. John 
C. Riley, President of the Pharmacopoeial Convention at Washington, to Dr. 
Bowditch, President of The American Medical Association at Chicago, and to 
Dr. Squibb, of Brooklyn. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be also published in the Druggists' GvrcuUMr^ 
Chicago Plia/njMwy^ Medical News^ Philadelphia Medical Times, Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, The American Journal of Pharmacy, New York Medical 
Record, and New Remedies, as soon as possible. 

Dr. Albert H. Smith presented the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Society does not recognize the legal or moriQ right of The 
American Medical Association to assume the work of issuing a Pharmacopoeia as 
proposed, nor its fitness for the work, if such right existed. 

Resolved, That its delegates to The American Medical Association be instructed 
to use every proper means, by their votes and influence, to prevent the consum- 
mation of the plan proposed by Dr. Squibb. 

On motion of Dr. Albert Frick6, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of this 
Society, at his leisure, to suggest such alterations and additions to the 
U. S. rharmacopoeia as may in their judgment seem desirable, and report to this 
Society before the meeting of the State Medical Society in 1878. 

Resolved, That the delegates to the State Medical Society in 1877 be requested 
to invite its action in reference to a revision of the Pharmacopoeia, and also to 
report to it the action of this Society on this subject. 
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Dr. Richard A. Gleeman moved that — 

A transcript from the Proceedings of this meeting, which shall indade the 
letter presented by Dr. W. S. W. Ruschenberger in opposition to the scheme of 
Dr. Sqnibb for supplanting the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and the substance of the 
essays of Mr. Alfred B. Taylor entitled the *' Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States and the American Medical Association,** be printed and distributed 
among the del^ates to the next meeting of The American Medical Aj3sociation ; 
the expenses of such printing to be borne by this Society. 

This was adopted, and 500 copies ordered to be distributed. 

On motion adjou3med. 

Fbank Woodbuby, M. D., Meporting Secretary. 



ARTICLE FROM "THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY' 

OF MAY, 1877, P. 73. 



THE ASSOCIATION AND THE PHAHMACOPCBIA. 

At the last meeting of The Association resolutions were introduced by Dr. 
Squibb, of New York, relating to the publication of a pharmacopoeia by that 
body, and were made the special order for the second day of the ensuing meet- 
ing. Coming from such a distinguished source, and referring to questions of 
the deepest moment to the profession at large, it is important that the project 
ahould receive careful and thoughtful consideration from every member of The 
Aflsodation. Each point involved, whether direct or remote, should be maturely 
weighed, and there are many points which are not apparent at first sight, but 
which yet may in time be found to be of no little importance. 

To properly appreciate the questions raised, it is important to remember that 
the existing ** Pharmacopoeia of the United States " is copyrighted, and is pub- 
lished by authority of the ''National Convention for Revising the Pharmaco- 
poeia," which is composed of delegates from all incorporated State medical 
gocieties, incorporated medical colleges, incorporated colleges of physicians and 
surgeons, and incorporated colleges of pharmacy throughout the United States. 
It will be observed that The American Medical Association has no representation 
in this convention. 

Dr. Squibb's resolutions for the assumption by The Association of the owner- 
ahip, control, and management of the United States Pharmacopoeia, to be offered 
at the ensuing meeting, are as follows : 

" Whbbbas, The American Medical Association, as bein^ the only organized 
body which represents the medical profession of the United States of America, 
may foirly claim the right to control all the general rights and interests of the 
profession not controlled by statute law ; and, 

'* Whebbas, ' The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America ' is among 
the most important of such general rights and interests, and has not heretofore 
been under the direct control of this Association, but has been managed by a 
representative body similar to this, and for the most part embraced in this 
body, though representing only a small part of the medical profession; and, 

** Whsbsas, This smaller body known as the ' National Convention for Revis- 
ing the Pharmacoposia,' has given evidence that its plan of organization, though 
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well adapted to the wants of the professioii in the past, is insufficient for the 
growing necessities of the present and the future materia medica; therefore, 
belt 

*^Iie8olvedy First, That The American Medical Association does, now and 
hereby, assume the ownership of the * Pharmacopceia of the United States of 
America,' and, as the superior representative body of the organized medical 
profession, does, now and hereby, relieve the * National Convention for Revis- 
ing the Pharmacopoeia' from any further acts of ownership, control or manage- 
ment of the Pharmacopceia. 

^^MesolfDedf Second, That the medical societies and colleges, which, in 1870, 
sent delegates to both this Association and the National Convention, do, through 
their delegates now present, relieve the officers of the National Conventioa 
from the duty of issuhig a call for a convention in 1880, as provided for by the 
last convention; and that any society or college which does not desire to 
relieve the officers of the convention ot 1870 from this duty, and does not desire 
that these conventions should now cease, be now heard through its delegates in 
this body ; and that a failure to oppose this resolution at this time shall be con- 
strued to signi^ acquiescence in its object. 

*' Besolvedy liiird, That the President of this Association notify the President 
of the National Convention, or his successor, of this action taken by this Asso- 
ciation, and request him not to issue a call for a * General Convention, to be held 
in Washington, on the first Wednesday in May, 1880,' as provided for by the (Gen- 
eral Convention of 1870, and ask him to make his decision in the matter known 
to the President of this Association. But, if the President of the National 
Convention, or his successor in office, should fail to reply, such failure shall be 
construed to mean acquiescence in this action. 

*' ReMlved, Fourth, That the ' Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America ' 
be hereafter issued only by the authority of this Association ; and that it 
be the only standard for the materia medica recognized by the medical profession 
of the United States of America." 

Dr. Squibb's plan is for The Association to take possession of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of the National Convention, and then to reconstruct it according to the 
views he expressed at the preceding meeting. The first part of this project he 
proposes to accomplish by the adoption of the above resolutions, of which a 
recent writer ('' The United States Pharmacopaia and The American Medical 
Association") truly says, '*any assemblage has tlie right to pass a resolution 
like the first of these, assuming possession of anything; but such resolutions on 
paper lead to derision, and when put into practice to civil or criminal litigation." 
The impotency of the other resolutions is equally apparent. 

Dr. Squibb bases the justifiableness of his project on the ground that the 
constituency of the Pharmacopoeial Convention is, ** for the most part, embraced " 
in that of The Association. Is this so? The Association, as is well known, is 
con\posed of delegates from State and county medical societies, whether incor- 
porated or not, whereas the Pharmacopoeial Convention is composed of dele- 
gates from medical colleges, colleges of pharmacy, incorporated colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, and incorporated State me(Mcal societies. The roll of 
the last Pharmacopoeial Convention shows that it was composed of 78 delegates 
from 32 bodies, of which about four-fifths are not entitled to representation in 
The American Medical Association ; or, to be accurate, of which 25 bodies send- 
ing 60 delegates are not entitled to representation in The Association, against 7 
societies sending 18 delegates so entitled. As the delegates from incorporated 
State medical societies, of which there are but few, form but a small portion of 
the whole number of delegates comprising The Association, it requires but a 
moment's thought to see that these resolutions, although they might be unaui* 
mously opposed by the delegations from every society represented in the Phar- 
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macopoeial Ckmyention, yet might be adopted by an oyerwhehnin^ majority in 
The AiBBOciatloiL 

Ab if to gtve his project an appearance of fairness. Dr. Sqoibb's second reso- 

lation dedares that any society or eoUege opposing this project *'be now heard 

throng its dd^gaiei in thu bodp,** yet as the colleges and many of the societies 

sre neither entitled nor invited to send delegates, this call upon them is wholly 

delnnYe, niiile at the same time its recognition of their right to be heard is an 

admission fatal to the whole project. Then, to crown all, we have the clause 

ivldcli is intended to give to the seizore of the Pharmacopoeia the semblance of 

legal aoqnieacenoe on the part of its owners ; *' a failnre to expose this resola- 

Uon St tliis time shall be construed to signify acquiescence in its object." We 

cannot beUeve that The Association will be guilty of so transparent a subterfuge 

as tliis woold be, assuming the presence of the absent, and then assuming their 

consent because they fail to speak. 

The voice of The Association, therefore, cannot by any strain of reasoning be 
held to be that of the Pharmacopoeial Convention. But even if the constituency 
were the same, it would require no labored argument to show that each has 
been endowed with authority whidi can only be altered or abrogated by the 
original power whidb gave it 

If Dr. Squibb considers it desirable that the Pharmacopoeia should pass into 
the hands of The Association, the proper plan for him to pursue is to advocate 
sodi m course in the National Convention for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia 
and there ask f(H* the passage of resolutions looking to the dissolution of the 
convention and the assignment of its property to The American Medical Associa- 
tlon; but for the latter to attempt to seize the Pharmacopoeia in the proposed 
violent manner is neither admissible in law nor justifiable in morals. 

As regards Dr. Squibb's ideal pharmacopoeia he tells us that it includes a 
dtqiensstofy, and Ids plan comprehends, in addition to the services of the 
Committee of Revision, the permanent employment of "one or two editors 
and other experts" in its preparation, and the publication of a revised edition 
eveiy five years snd of a fasciculus every year. The expenses, and they must 
necessarily be very heavy, are to be met by the proceeds of the copyright, the 
valoe of which, in consideration of the certainty of competition from the main- 
tenance of the existing Pharmacopoeia and of the dispensatories published by 
private enterprise, is sure to be very seriously impahned. If this plan be carried 
oat. Dr. Bartholow's prophecy (OUnie, March 34, 1877), that '*the members 
of The AsBodation must be taxed annually to maintain the expensive luxury 
proposed by Dr. Squibb,** will surely be fulfilled. 

Tliis suggests another question of considerable moment, which we do not 
remember to have seen adverted to. Hitherto, the Pharmacopoeia indeed has 
been oopyriglited, but this has been done to protect its scientific interests, and 
not thejiecaniary advantage of those connected with it, who have freely given 
their service without pay, and whose very moderate expenditures have been 
readily met by its sale at a low price. It has been free to every one to 
make such prcrfessional use of as seemed fitting, and the profession has thus, 
fhrooghjoimials, and treatises, and formularies, had the benefit of the labors 
of the Convention and Committee of Revision without fee and without price. 
Pharmacology and therapeutics have profited by this, and the progress of these 
■denoes hss been encouraged and facilitatecl. Tb prohibit the freest use of the 
Pliarmacopoeia would seem to be unprofessional and illiberaL 
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All this must of necessity be changed if Dr. Squibb's plan be adopted of a 
permanent board with experts permanently engaged, the heavy expense of 
whose labors is to be defrayed by the sale of an eiiiarged pharmacopoeia partak- 
ing of the nature of a dispensatory. To accomplish this while endeavoring to 
avoid the humiliation of soliciting subscriptions or of exacting a tax from 
members of The Association to meet the outlay, this new Pharmacopoeia must 
be copyrighted in fact as well as in name, and its copyright would probably 
come to be defended against all intruders whose use of its materials might tend 
to diminish the profitableness of the speculation. We need hardly call atten- 
tion to the repressive influence which an authorized monopoly such as this 
would exercise upon the progress of therapeutic science in this country, or to 
the degrading position in which it would place the representatives of a liberal 
profession, whose functions of promoting science and relieving the suffermgs of 
humanity would be diversfied by the awkward task of ejecting all intruders 
from the sacred field entrusted to their guardianship. 

No one can doubt that the motives of Dr. Squibb are wholly dirinterested, 
and that he does not in any way contemplate such a result as this from his fav- 
orite project. But if The Association enters into business it must infallibly 
come under the operation of business principles, and these in time could hardly 
help bringing about the condition which we have described, when the pharma- 
copoeial commission would feel that its duties lay as much in protecting its 
monopoly as in testing a new drug or a new pharmaceutical process. 

In favor of the existing plan of revision it may be said that the basis of 
organization of the National Convention for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia 
is thor<mghly representatwe cmd national in character. Moreover, this body is 
composed of experts especially selected on account of their peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the work by those bodies which are themselves most likely to be 
abreast of the science of the day (and most of wluch are not represented in The 
American Medical Association), thus affording the best talent to be found in the 
country for the task. 

The next session of the Pharmacopoeial Convention we are told will certainly 
be called, and from the action of some of the bodies represented in it, and the 
sentiments which we are informed exists in others, we have no reason to doubt, 
that it will meet and continue the work of revision as heretofore, regardless of 
any action The Association may take on the resolutions of Dr. Squibb. Should, 
therefore, such counsels prevail as to lead The Association to form another and 
rival pharmacopoeia, it could only be considered as a great misfortune. The 
existence of a double standard, each claiming to be authoritative, would cer- 
tainly lead to unutterable confusion, with the worse probability of mistakes, 
sometimes fatal, constantly arising from differences in strength of ** officinal " 
preparations made according to the formula prescribed in one or the other wOTk, 
just as was continually happening in Great Britain during the existence of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopoeias. 

A careful examination of the arguments advanced in favor of Dr. Squibb's 
ideal pharmacopoeia leads to the conviction that whatever its advantages may be 
they can be certainly equally well, and probably much better, secured under 
the existing machinery for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia, and that there is, 
therefore, no valid reason, even if the proposed way were Justifiable, why such 
important interests as are involved should be jeopardized by the Pharmacopoeia 
being transferred to new machinery and untried hands. 
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If it Is the judgment of The Association that the Phannaeop<Bial Convention 
has not a constituency wide enough, and that it does not fully represent the 
profession of the country, and if hoth The American Medical and The American 
Pharmaceutical Association would desire representation in the next meeting of 
the Conyention, there is probably little doubt that on sigiUfying this desire steps 
would be taken by the executive officers of the Convention to secure the co- 
operation of those bodies in the re^sion. 



PAMPHLET OF THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 

PHARMACY. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

From the minutes of the proceedings of the National College of Pharmacy, at 
its special meeting, May 28, 1877 : 

Be it resoloedj That the National College of Pharmacy of Washington, D. C, 
hereby adopt the Special Report of the Committee on the U. 8. Pbarmacopoeia 
relative to the proposed plan of Dr. E. R. Squibb for the future revision and 
control of the Pharmacopoeia ; and, 

JBesolved, That this college earnestly protests against any proposition to 
transfer the ownership and management of the National PharmacmKBia from the 
National Convention for revising the Pharmacopoeia to any other body ; and, 

JSesoloed, That the Special Report referred to, together with these reflr>luti«fns, 
be printed and freely distributed among those interested in the preservation of 
the authority of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. 

JOHN A MILBUKN, 
Correct : Preddent, 

OsoAS Oldbsbo. Phar. D., 

Secretary pro tern. 

WAnmvGTOV, D. C, May, 1877. 
To the President and Memben of the National CoUege of Pha/muwy-' 

Gentlemxh : Tour Conmiittee on the United Htat«;s Pharmatyyp^isia, U) whom 
was referred at our Annual Meeting in April the question of the plan profKised 
by Doctor R R Squibb for the future management of the pharmac^ip^eial Int^rr- 
ests of the country, with instmcti^inii t^> report U^ a sp«^;ia1 m^^fng of the Al- 
lege, beg leave to submit the following review and suggestions : 

There are two principal objections V^ V^tt^n fV|ijibb's plan ; One is that The 
American Medical Association is not the prof¥;r m%\4A\m of the \'hnTmsin<t\tfr\n ; 
and the other, that the nomber of pt^twmn ((*/mnd\htrnj Ut whom it is projitfjmsd 
to give abflolnte control over the work is UKf small. 

The ownership and contrr>] of the l^rma/vifKeia nhffiM remain with the 
National Convention fffr Revising the Vhnint%niut\ftpAn^ and ytrnr cz/mmittee 
earnestly protest against any aftemfft t/; immhtr the ctutUftly of our nati^mal 
standard to any other body. 

It would be quite anwise Uj entnjst the ownership and management of the 
Pharmacopoeia to soy hridy of m/m fA.ht^ than a /-/inrention '/f delegates from 
the incorporated cfA\tsff^ and aMKir;Uili/ms f^ medieine and pharmacy, and %\ume 
only. It would fm fAMtmM rfM^tim lie fatal U> the Natf/mal (>mr*mtUjn fm 
Reusing the PbannaeoprfrU to admit delegates frrni assoelati//os, r/eletiea, or 
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colleges not regularly incorporated. A convention so constituted^ besides being 
unauthorized and without weight, would naturally tend to increase to an unman- 
ageable crowd. 

The statement put forth by Dr. Squibb that The American Medical Associa- 
tion is ^* very nearly a duplicate of the Pharmacopoeial Convention " would be 
true if the former dfd not admit delegates from uninoarparated bodies and 
exclude medical and pharmaceutical colleges, or if the latter did not consist exclu- 
sively of delegates from incorporated bodies embracing the colleges just referred 
to. It is probable that many of the members of The American Medical Ai'so- 
ciation have been accredited as delegates to the National Convention for Revis- 
ing the Pharmacopoeia ; but The American Medical Association has nevertheless 
no representation as such in the Convention, and, per contra^ Dr. H. C. Wood 
points out that of the thirty-one bodies represented in the PharmacopoBial Con- 
yention of 1870, only six or seven are entitled to representation in The Associa- 
tion. The incorporated or authorized medical and pharmaceutical bodies now en- 
titled to send delegates to the Pharmacopoeial Convention will not voluntarily 
surrender their prerogatives and obligations to an association whose membership 
is made up as that of The American Medical Association is, unless, indeed, it 
should be clearly shown that this Ixxly cannot satisfactorily carry out the ex- 
press object for which it was created, and that, on the other hand. The Associa- 
tion will not fail to accomplish that object with greater success. The Conven- 
tion is entitled to the belief that it will as certainly as The Association be able to 
select the ablest and most suitable men to perform the work. It has been nota- 
bly successful in this respect in the past, and though some of the most eminent 
men who were called by the Convention again and again to take part in the la- 
bor have passed from the field, we fail to see why The American Medical Associ- 
ation should be appealed to for a new selection, as if the Convention had ex- 
hausted its resources ivhile The Association has at its disposal a reserve which the 
Convention cannot draw from. If The Association were a duplicate of the Con- 
vention, as we have seen that it is not, it would indicate that, with respect to 
the Pharmacopoeia, any active participation by it as such is, at least, superflu- 
ous. The National Convention is, as nearly as may be, a body of experts in 
materia medica, botany, chemistry, and pharmacy, which The American Medi- 
cal Association surely does not claim to be. 

Further, your Committee desire to call your attention to the fact that should 
the plan proposed by Doctor Squibb be adopted, the pharmaceutical profession 
will have no voice in shaping the future character of that work which is to them 
above all others M0 authoritative guide. In the Pharmacopoeial Convention as at 
present constituted the incorporated pharmaceutical colleges enjoy equal 
representation with the medical colleges and associations, and it seems hardly 
credible that tbey should be expected now to abandon their right to repre- 
sentation, and hereafter to participate by courtesy merely, in the face of the 
fact that in the past a very large share of the real labor in its revision has been 
done by pharmacists. The latter necessarily discover and develop the greater 
part of the improvements made from time to time in pharmacopoeial processes, 
and do a large share of the work in the field of pharmacognosy. One of the 
unmistakable proofs of a high order of civilization is the proper division of labor, 
which alone renders the greater perfection of details possible. We cannot 
believe that Doctor Squibb would advise that pharmacy as a distinct profession 
be abolished, and that its functions be remanded back to, and consolidated with 
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sit in judgment upon the important questions involved. By fixing the number 
of members to be nine, moreover, an opportunity will be afforded for a proper 
proportional representation, so far as practicable, of the chief branches of 
knowledge called into requisition in this kind of work, viz. : materia medica, 
botany, chemistry, and pharmacy, and upon this important ground chiefly your 
Committee base their selection of that number. 

The proviso in Dr. Squibb's plan, whereby a majority of the members are 
virtually given the power to expel the minority, seems to us not only unneces- 
sary, but decidedly objectionable. 

It is argued that **the income from their work, if it be well done, will, 
within a moderate time, pay a few men for the time and labor they give, but 
would not pay a large number of men.*' This argument, however, is secondary, 
only, in importance, and, moreover, if the Medical Departments of the Gov- 
ernment are invited and requested, as proposed, to participate in this labor, the 
officers selected to represent these departments cannot legally receive any 
compensation other than their official salaries. Your Conunittee share Dr. 
Squibb's views in reference to the great advantages which would certainly 
result from the co-operation of the Medicisd Departments of the Government as 
suggested, and believe it to be the duty of the Government to contribute their 
share of the responsibility, labor, and support. (See Doctor Squibb's pam- 
phlet, pp. 50 to 52.) The Army, and Navy, and the [Mercantile] Marine 
Hospital Service should, therefore, be alike invited; similar facilities behig 
I)0S8es8ed by them all. 

In order that all danger of rival pharmacopoeias may be obviated, it appears 
to your Conunittee to be of very great importance that €k)vemmental authority 
be imparted to the Pharmacopoeia published by The National Convention, so 
far as this is practicable or consistent with the end in view, for which purpose 
it might well be recommended to the Convention to ask the Congress of the 
United States to pass a joint resolution requiring the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, the Surgeon-Gtoeral of the Navy, and the Supervising Surgeon-Gteneral 
of the Marine Hospital Service, each to detail an officer to attend and take part 
in the proceedings of the convention and co-operate in the revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia with the committee appointed by the Convention. The organi- 
zation of the Committee of Revision and Publication (or of the Pharmacopoeial 
Council, if that title be preferable) should be determined solely with a view to 
the highest attainable capacity for thorough deliberation and effective labor, 
and nothing should be left undone that tends to insure this result. It is safe to 
say that should the Medical Departments of the €k>vemment be required to par- 
ticipate as here indicated, the aid rendered by them will be of the most efficient 
character. 

It appears to your Committee that the National Convention for Revising the 
Pharmacopoeia as now constituted is as truly what its name implies— National — 
as it is possible to make it, and a committee of which two-thirds are selected by 
that Convention, and the remaining third by the (Government, would, it is con- 
ceived, carry national authority with it, such as could not be otherwise attained. 

The suggestion that an act of incorporation be obtained for the Committee 
(or Council) might be of real practical value, and the Convention might see fit to 
80 order. 

The recommendation that an annual supplement be published by the Pharma- 
copoeia Revisors, we predict will meet with universal favor, the gfeat advantage 
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of wbom formed a qaoram. This Committee was also ordered to 
meet in Philadelphia, and Drs. Wood, Baohe and Dnnglison sub* 
Btantially did the work of that revision. 

In 1850 the Committee consisted of nine members, three of whom 
formed a qaoram, — and Dr. Wood, the President of the Convention, 
was added to this Committee, making it ten. The Committee was 
again ordered to meet in Philadelphia, and the foar Philadelphia 
members, Drs. Wood, Bache and Carson, and Prof. Procter, did the 
work of this revision. 

In 1860 the Committee consisted of nine members, again with a 
qaoram of three, — was again ordered to meet in Philadelphia, and 
Drs. Wood, Bache and Carson, and Messrs. Procter and Taylor did 
the work of this revision. The writer served apon this Committee and 
attended many of the meetings, and was the first member who lived 
at a distance that had ever attended many meetings of any of the 
revisions. 

In 1870 the Committee consisted of fifteen members, three of 
whom formed a qaoram. It was again ordered to meet in Philadel- 
phia, bat this time missed a valaabie member. Dr. Bache having died 
in 1865. Drs. Wood, Carson and Ruschenberger, and Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Maisch, who were the Philadelphia members, did the work of 
this revision. 

Thas, in the past, while the Committees have varied in namber 
from seven to seventeen, the qaoram has always been three, and the 
small namber, and not the Committee, has always done the work, the 
Committee being merely nominal. Again, the plan now proposed 
insists apon accepting no unpaid service, as an essential element in 
its chances of saccess. And there seems no probable fatare for the 
work which would pay a larger namber than five members. 

Therefore, though the medical service of the Treasury Department 
may be justly entitled to a place in any such council if the oouncil 
proposed to represent the interests best entitled to the places. Yet 
as it cannot in any true sense be large enough to embrace all the in- 
terests entitled to be represented, it is hoped that the Supervising 
Surgeon-General would waive the claim of his Department. 

The next criticisms upon the proposed new plan which reached the 
writer, were in a pamphlet, entitled " The United States Pharmaoo- 
poeia and The American Medical Association," dated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, February 20th, 1877, and written by 
Prof. H. C. Wood, of the University. The source from whence this 
pamphlet comes, as well as the authorship of it, entitle it to a very 
careful consideration, and give it great weight. A copy of it is 
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presented herewith to be reprinted, in advance of these remarks, as 
a necessary part of the history of this movement; and the princi" 
pal objections raised in the pamphlet will now be noticed. 

The historical sketch with which the pamphlet begins, is not in 
accordance with the history given in the Introductions and Prefaces 
of the early revisions of the Pharmacopoeia ; but as it is the future 
of the Pharmacopoeia, rather than its history, that is now under con- 
sideration, this is not important. But the object for which the sketch 
is introduced is to justify the statement which concludes the sketch, 
namelVy that " from that time until now, the machinery set in motion 
by our forefathers has continued to run without jar, and the results 
have been accepted without challenge," until now a movement for 
change is presented " by but one person.'* To deny the correctness 
of this statement would not prove it to be incorrect, while to 
attempt to prove it incorrect would involve a review of the later 
revisions of the Pharmacopoeia from the current medical literature of 
the past fifteen years. And even after such a review to show the 
mistakes and shortcomings from published observations made upon 
its practical application to use, it could easily be said that these were 
hypororiticisms founded on ignorance. To refer to a " Report on 
the New or Fifth Decennial Revision of The United States Pharma- 
oopci^ia," made to The New York State Medical Society, published in 
1H78| by the writer, would not be conclusive, since that Report was 
niado ** but by one person." Whether the criticisms in this report were 
Just or not, many of them have been repeated, and are always open 
to proof or disproof by trial to any who choose to try them, as mat- 
ten* of fact and not of judgment ; — and they have never been contro- 
vurtod. Finally, if this movement for change has been " urged by 
but one person,'' it does not necessarily follow that none other has 
auy fault in the present Pharmacopoeia, or that the movement is un- 
YfU^ or untimely ; and as the movement for change preceded the 
ii\\|eotloim to it, it devolves upon the objector to prove the change 
unwise by something more than simple assertion, and the argunien- 
^^m Uil hominem, 

Theiie points appear to be brought up merely as a preface to the 
jmiuphliit and an introduction to the discussion, but in effect they 
ivally piHijudge the whole case by a constructed hypothesis of 
ju'woiioal perfection in all past pharmacopoeial work, with the voice 
of liui one person to call in question this perfection, and that single 
voloi* ^Ungerous only from some influence apart from the arguments 
\^*vmI, l»y which The Association may be captured and carried away 
i^i \\^ l»\Juvy, This introduction to the pamphlet urges upon The 
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Association great caution in following the suggestions of the pam- 
phlet which it is written to oppose, and calls for an earnest and 
thorough examination of the whole subject by every member of The 
Association, before any definite action be taken. This is urged 
quite as earnestly in the first pamphlet as in this, and cannot be 
urged too often or too strongly. 

The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss, first the competency of 
the present system, and the objections which have been urged to it ; 
secondly, the nature of the proposed substitute, its advantages and 
objections ; — and finally, the proposed method of change, and the 
probability of there being two Pharmacopoeias if such method be 
carried out. 

In considering the matter of competency of the present system, 
two questions are asked. First, " Is the method of revision now 
employed local or sectional in its character, or is the whole countryi 
as far as possible, represented ? " Second, ** What has been the result 
of the plan now in vogue ? " In answering the first question it is 
first shown how The National Convention is made up, and it is then 
asserted that this body meeting every ten years is " more thoroughly 
representative of the whole profession than is The American Medi- 
cal Association itself;" because The Convention embraces medical 
colleges, as The American Medical Association does not To avoid 
giving undue weight to this statement, it must be remembered that 
although medical colleges as such are not represented in The Associa- 
tion, yet they are represented as colleges in their county and State 
societies, and through these are in The Association, while the medical 
men who constitute the faculties of these colleges are generally 
present through their county and State societies, and many of them 
are, and have always been prominent leaders in The Association. 

Again, The Conventions only invite and admit delegates from 
incorporated bodies, while The American Medical Association con- 
sists of delegates and members from all permanently organized 
State and county medical societies. If it be true that but a few of 
the State and county medical societies are incorporated, then the 
large number which are not incorporated, and therefore not admit- 
ted to The Conventions, but which are constituents of The American 
Medical Association, make this Association the mere representative 
body. The first Convention admitted delegates from voluntary 
organizations, from localities where incorporated bodies did not 
exist. But in 1830, when The Convention fell into the present hands, 
a very large proportion of the profession was shut out by the invi- 
tation being given only to incorporated bodies. 
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The reasons why the decennial Conventions have heen, and must 
always be, small, are stated to be that it is useless to send delegates 
who are not experts, and that there are comparatively few experts 
in the United States fitted to discuss questions connected with the 
PharmaoopoBia ; and if there be few experts The Conventions must 
be small. 

If medical men generally be not fitted to discuss questions con- 
nected with the PharmacopoBia, how can they be competent to under- 
stand and use the Pharmacopoeia ? And if they do not understand 
pharifiacopoeial matters, nor know how to use the materia medica as 
therein discussed, what is the use of a pharmacopoeia, or what mat- 
ter how few or how many standards there may be ? The fundamen- 
tal idea of a pharmacopoeia is, and must always be, that it is the 
concrete knowledge and need of medical men' in general, and there. 
fore, that its general scope and general principles must be generally 
known and recognized and be always under the general control. If 
there be but a few experts in this country who are fitted by especial 
culture to discuss the broad general principles of materia medica 
involved in the construction of a pharmacopoeia, it is very difficult 
to understand the logic of the assertion that America leads the 
world in materia medica, which assertion occurs upon the next page 
of the pamphlet to that on which the fewness of experts is insisted 
upon. 

The Convention does not itself revise the Pharmacopoeia, but only 
settles the broad general principles which are to govern the revision, 
and then delegates its authority to a Committee of Revision to 
carry out these general principles in the work of detail. It is this 
Committee, and not The Convention, that needs to consist of experts, 
or to know how and when to employ them. 

To show that this Committee is not local or sectional in its char- 
acter, the pamphlet shows that it is composed of fifteen members from 
all parts of the country ; but it does not show that the meetings 
were held weekly in Philadelphia for perhaps nearly a year and a 
halt', and that not more than two or three members of the Commit- 
tee who lived outside of Philadelphia ever attended one of these 
meetings, and that these two or three outside members perhaps 
attended not more than one or two meetings each. Nor does the 
jiamphlet mention that this has been the way in which the Commit- 
ViJe work was always done. Scattered Committeemen varying in num- 
ber li'um seven to seventeen, but with a uniform quorum of three, and 
HtwuyM meeting in Philadelphia. And the work has always partaken 
UUU'M Ml* lens of the sectional character of the working part of the Com- 
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mittee. Bat this sectional character thus given to the work was 
DO disservice to it until the Committee, — or rather the working part 
of it, — gradually came to disregard other sections of the country, 
and fiaally deliberately refused to carry out the instructions of The 
Convention. Then, in this insubordination, appeared for the first 
time the grave disadvantages of the system, for The Convention 
which was thus disobeyed was past and gone, the harm was done, 
and the new Convention with its new Committee was more than six 
years off when the disloyalty of the Committee to its Convention 
became known by the publication of its work. If the matter was 
under the control of The American Medical Association, which meets 
annually, no such condition as the present one could occur, for The 
Association could call its council to account, and change it every 
year instead of every ten years, if such should be necessary to pre- 
vent insubordination. 

Next, the pamphlet attempts to show that the Committee action is 
not local or sectional because its function was chiefij that of final 
judgment upon " six elaborate reports " which were received from 
New Tork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and St. Louis. But the 
pamphlet fiuls to show the fact that the Philadelphia reports were in 
the main adopted, and that comparatively few of the suggestions 
from other localities appear in the work of the Committee. ^ Tlie 
permanent possession of power " in such a case, may, as the pamphlet 
asserts, be ^ the highest proof of excellency," and it may be '^ a 
modem recognition of the old test for the Jewish prophet, that the 
people should bow before him," and yet this permanent pos- 
session of power by a few men in Philadelphia, maintained by 
mana^ng The Conventions as long as they could, and when they 
could no longer manage them by disobeying and disregarding them 
with no possibility of being called to account, may not be the best 
thing for the profession at large. 

The writer of the pamphlet can find nothing tangible in the objec- 
tion to the present Pharmacopoeia, more than in the plan by which 
it was revised, but simply admits that it is not peiiect because no 
human work ever was or ever will be perfect. Those who are so 
far satisfied with this line of argument as to admit its force against 
efforts at improvement, must be so few that it may be disregarded. 

In regard to the relations existing between the Pharmacopoeia and 
the U. 8. Dispensatory, the books show that the copyright of the 
Pharmacopoeia since 1830 has always been held by one or the other 
of the authors of the Dispensatory, as Chairman of the Committee 
of Revision, up to the last revision, when one of the authors being 

9 
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dead and the other not at The Conyention, a new chairman was ap^ " 
pointed, and the oopyright was then for the first time detached from ^' 
the Dispensatory. This fact enables the aathor of the pamphlet to ^ 
say that the copyright of the Pharmacopoeia is not held by either i 
the authors or the publishers of the Dispensatory, but he fails to i 
say that from 1830 up to 1870 it always was so held. i 

The pamphlet says '^ the Pharmacopoeia is printed and distributed < 
by agre^cnent through J. B. Lippincott Sb Co , and probably any 
separate issue of it without authority would be resisted by the Com- 
mittee of Revision." What this ^'by agreement" means is not 
known, but the fact that the Committee by vote refused to offer the 
copyright for sale to any other publishers than the publishers of the 
Dispensatory is known. The reason why the Pharmacopoeia should 
be published by agreement rather than by the sale of the copyright 
can only be inferred. 

Up to the revision of 1870, the text of the Pharmacopoeia was 
literally embraced in the Dispensatory, and its copyright held by 
one or the other of the authors of the Dispensatory ; and, no matter 
whether this close relationship existed by agreement or by sale of 
copyright, it existed as a matter of fact, whether the suspicion of it 
as a ground for ^^ a valuable monopoly " be ^^ monstrous," as asserted 
by the writer of the pamphlet, or not. 

That the Pharmacopoeia is written for comment may be quite 
true as asserted, for one of the objections to it is that it is compara- 
tively of little use to the profession without a commentary. But if 
the copyright has any value as property, — and it could not be copy- 
righted if it had not, — no unauthorized person could legally invade 
that right of property by publishing it entire for his own advantage 
iu writing a conmientary upon it, without incurring the penalty 
for invading the rights of property. The right of quotation and 
comment on parts of a copyrighted book is very different from a 
trausier of the whole text into another book whereby that book is 
benefited while the one so transferred is injured and overshadowed. 
This position taken by the author of the proposed new plan, and 
uow more fully explained, is emphatically contradicted in Dr. Wood's 
|)Amphlet, and in edi torials of the ' * Philadelphia Medical Times. " But 
whether one or the other be correct does not materially influence 
Ih^ main issue under discussion. 

lu Dr, Wood's pamphlet the following paragraph occurs : " The 
n^^^^ment that the copyright was given arbitrarily to one publisher 
U v4^her puerile or a personal reflection upon the Committee of 1860, 
\^ whioh the allusion especially refers, and to a less extent upon 
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ttUier Comnuttees. The Committee of 1860 was composed of Drs. 
Geo. B- Wood, Franklin Bache, Edward R. Squibb, Henry T. Cam- 
vuiigs, Joseph Carson, and Messrs. Chas. T. Carney, Wm. Procter, 
Jr., Wm. S. Thompson and Alfred B. Taylor. The statement 
iRiided to can mean only one of two things, either that the majority 
of these men, who decided against Dr. Sqaibb, did not agree with 
bim as to who were the best publishers for the interests of the pro- 
fesBion, or else that for personal advantage, or other equally 
improper motives, they betrayed their trust, and used their position 
to place the book where they knew it would not do the most good 
for the cause." It is difficult to reply to this and other paragraphs 
of this pamphlet without adopting the same tone of dogmatic assertion 
■nd personal imputation, and therefore the writer must be simply 
permitted to say that h^ knows the facts are as set forth in his 
pamphlet, and that the records of the Committee will prove them. 
Dr. Henry T. Cunmiings, of Maine, Mr. Charles T. Carney, of Boston, 
and Mr. Wm. S. Thompson, of Baltimore, did not attend the meetings 
of this Committee, and this writer was the only member outside of 
Philadelphia who did attend them, and on this question of offering the 
eopyright for competitive sale, as well as on many other questions, 
the majority vote consisted of all, — or all but one,^-of the Philadel- 
phia members. And that substantially no money was obtained or 
expended for any service, expert or otherwise, so far as this writer, 
as a member of the Committee^ could find out. Nor could he as a 
member of the Committee find out what the book cost which was sold 
at 60 cents wholesale, and one dollar retail. In regard to the Com- 
mittee of 1870 this writer knows nothing, and therefore does not 
attempt to translate the expression, '^ considerable sum of money, " 
tiiat was paid by the publishers for the eniployment of expert labor. 
He only knows " by their fruits " that some of the experts could not 
have been costly. 

The pamphlet states that in the proposed new plan " the council 
is to serve without pay." This is a mistake or misapprehension, but 
made on good grounds, for on p. 9 of the first pamphlet, the propo- 
ntion occurs that ^Hhere should be no salaries paid to the council, 
but actual traveling expenses should be paid." This should have 
read, "At first there should," etc., but the two words were dropped 
or lost. But the whole basis of the plan is that of paid labor only, 
for conndl as well as experts, as is abundantly shown throughout 
the whole design, and notably on pages 15, 17, 25, 42 and 47. 

Next, the pamphlet states that the new proposition " involves not 
much the alteration of the plan of revision as the abolition of the 
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United States Phannaoopoeia, and the creation of a National Dis^ 
pensatory." Then follow quotations and arguments to support this 
assumed view of the new plan. And then arguments to show its 
impraotioability. This is an example of constructing a flimsy posi- 
tion, putting your adversary upon it, and then destroying them all 
together. There is not a word in the new plan about abolishing 
the FharmaoopcBia, or of converting it into what would be a Dis- 
pensatory under the title of a pharmacopoeia, nor any description 
that will logically justify this assumption. The proposition is 
simply to improve the Pharmacopoeia in the same direction that the 
British and the new GermaA Pharmacopoeias have been improved, — 
but improved farther than either if possible, — so that it could, like 
them, or better than they, do without a Dispensatory or commentary 
of any kind. There was and is no intentipn to interfere with dis- 
pensatories, but simply to have a pharmacopoeia which would be 
more useful without a dispensatory. 

The pamphlet next quotes the Preamble and Resolutions by 
w)\loli the new plan proposes to take possession of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, and then goes on to say that this on paper '^ leads to derision " 
but if attempted in actual practice, to civil or criminal litigation. 
This seems to be a little threatening in tone, and somewhat upon 
the previous line of argument based upon ^' the permanent posses- 
aluu of power " by a few men as " the highest proof of excellency," 
and perhaps The Association should bow down before it. There 
has never been any proposition made to invade either the trust or 
the property of The Convention or its Committee in the copyright 
ol* the present revision, and the resolutions give no indication of such 
p)H)position. Both the trust and the copyright are for the present 
iH^vision, and The Association would under no circumstances want 
^Itlter. There is no other revision, nor any other Committee, nor 
oau there be until a new Convention is called to make them ; and it 
U this new prospective Convention, not yet called, and which can- 
\\{i% be oalled until 1879, and which, when called, must be from the 
y[^ueral profession as represented in this Association, — and not the 
\\\\\ Ounvention of 1870, nor its Committee, nor its Pharmacopoeia 
\\\^\ the resolution aims at or has anything to do with. It simply 
nims at assuming work which is not yet begun, that has hitherto 
Ws>\\ iloue by these decennial Conventions ; and at doing whatever is 
mvMit Just and generous in relieving the Conventions of the future 
(\Am^ the work and responsibility and from a title to which they may 
haN ^^ a amoral, but no legal right of ownership, as far as a thing can 
W \^NVU\>d which is not property, — by a Convention not yet in exist- 
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The resolution, therefore, does not touch the present Com- 
idttee of Revision in any way, nor anything else that is now in ex* 
iitence ; and it is unfair to construe it so as to lead either to deri- 
«m or legal litigation, and then speak of it as a *^ dishonorable 
Beans " to be used. This seems like constructing an argument in 
nder to knock it down with offensive epithets. A competent legal 
ojanion has been taken upon these points and is submitted to be 
ivinted herewith, showing that the basis of this threatened ''civil or 
criminal litigation " is imaginary.^ 

These Conventions are not of the nature of a Society with constitu* 
tion and by-laws, and regular times of meeting, and always in exist- 
ence. Bot each is a separate organization of only two or three days' 
duration, with changing rules, changing plan, and even changing 
its title. Though calling its delegates from incorporated bodies, 
itself is not incorporated, and has no legal status nor rights, not 
even the right to hold property legally, much less to litigate. And 
tlthongh the writer of the pamphlet speaks of courts of law, it can- 
not go into the courts at aU. It is merely a series of detached Con- 
ventions, not adjourning from one decennial period to the other, but 
rimply each providing for its successor to be formed anew at a 
itated time for a stated purpose in a prescribed way. An^ the en- 
tire organization is based upon the need for it, to the general medi- 
cal profession, — and not to the Conventions themselves, — ^and upon 
the delegates being supplied to carry it on, by the general medical 
profesraon. Now if the general medical profession should choose, 
through a more general organization which is permanent and con- 
tinnons, to have no more of these Conventions, how can they be 
stopped ? Must a new Convention be convened in order to break 
the series ? Or can it be ended as it was begun, by a general move- 
ment in the organized medical profession ? 

Before completing the plan now submitted, and before drawing 
up the resolutions, the writer went to see Dr. Joseph Carson, the 
Prerident of the last Convention, — whose duty it would be to call 
the next one, — in order to get his views as to how he would desire 
to be relieved of the duty imposed on him, and what plan would 
best satisfy his sense of duty in the matter, and the resolutions were 
drawn up upon a basis obtained in that conversation with him. 
Bat unfortunately while the plan and its resolutions were in the 
hands of the printer, Dr. Carson died. As both Vice-Presidents of 
the Convention are dead, the duty of calling the next Convention 
derolves upon the Secretary of the last one. Prof. John C. Riley, of 

1. See page UBL 
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Washington, and if Dr. Wood in his pamphlet speaks for him, or 
speaks his mind in the matter, *^ no power on earth can free him 
from his plain duty." 

The second resolution was drawn up under the ckcumstances 
above narrated, and in forgetfulness of the fact that since 1874 
Medical Colleges are not directly represented in The American 
Medical Association, but only through their county or State Socie- 
ties. Reference was had only to the time of the last Convention in 
1870 when Colleges were represented in both bodies as stated. 
This is the resolution which aims at relieving the superior officer of 
the last Convention from the duty of calling a new Convention in 
1 880, and it aims to relieve him of the duty by the same power and 
authority which imposed the duty, and not by "dishonorable 
means," as stated. 

It is hardly to be supposed that if every one of the organizations 
whose delegates were present at the Convention of 1870, should, by 
vote, decide to relieve this officer from the duty in question, that he 
would refuse to be relieved ; and it is reasonable to suppose that if 
a majority of the organizations should so vote to relieve him, he 
would decide to accept the decision, and not issue the call. This 
latter is the position taken in the resolution, as it is believed that 
this would have fully satisfied the President, Dr. Carson. But 
whether it would satisfy Dr. Riley cannot be known. The position 
taken by Dr. Wood in his pamphlet is that " no power on earth can 
free him from his plain duty " to call the Convention, and that there- 
fore, it certainly will be called, and that when called it will make a 
Committee of Revision, and that Committee will make a pharma- 
copoeia, will publish it as the United States Pharmacopoeia, and will 
defend its right to that title through the courts if necessary, irrre- 
spective of any action on the part of The American Medical Asso- 
ciation. If this position be taken after such consultation with Dr. 
Riley as this writer had with Dr. Carson, and if it be the position 
of the University of Pennsylvania, from whence this pamphlet is 
issued, then it must be accepted. And, when the call is issued, the 
University of Pennsylvania, as an "incorporated college,'* will 
respond to the call, even if few other organizations should. Then 
as the Convention makes its own rules, and is its own law as to the 
number of delegates necessary to form a quorum for business, the 
program could be carried out as above mentioned, and the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, as an incorporated body, could then hold the 
copyright and defend the title in the courts of law. 

But if the position should not be so serious a one as this, — ^if it 
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dwald be, instead, the expression of an individaal jadgment which 
fldght tiot be sustained by the collective body, then a modification 
of this second resolation might be made to adapt it to the changed 
eonditions caused by the death of Dr. Carson, — by the authoritative 
podtion his successor in the University of Pennsylvania takes in 
Hob pamphleti — and by the blunder pointed out in the pamphlet in 
regard to the direct representation of Colleges in The American 
Medical Association since 18*^4. 

Althougli it is literally true that medical colleges since 1874 have 
BOt been represented in The Association, as stated in the pamphlet, 
yet this n&ust mean that they are simply not directly represented. 
For, as a part of the general medical profession, and generally, if. 
not always, represented in their corporate capacities by delegates in 
their ^district, county and state societies, which in their turn consti- 
tute this Association, — it cannot be truly said of them that they have 
DO representation in this only general organization of the whole pro- 
fession ; nor can it be truly inferred that they cannot reach this As- 
•ociation nor The Association reach them in a general professional 
matter of this kind, so long as they remain in professional fellowship 
and membership in the county and state societies which now con- 
stitute this Association, and give to it its only standing and author- 
ity. Indeed this Association is, and can only be, the servant of, — and 
the aggregate, concrete expression of, its constituency, for the gen- 
eral, purposes and the general good of that constituency ; and the 
oolleges, as a prominent part of the general profession, are, or should 
be, enrolled as a part of the organizations of this constituency, . 
whence alone The Association derives its organization and strength. 
Again, in this part of the pamphlet, for the third or fourth time, 
the pamphlet presents, — in a tone quite as authoritative as could be 
(hat of The Convention of 1880, — for which Convention, though not 
yet in existence, the pamphlet speaks, — the issue of two rival Phar- 
macopoeias if this Association should undertake to make one. There 
can be no doubt whatever of the great disadvantage of having two 
standards in the materia medica, particularly if they should differ 
much in the character and strength of things bearing the same 
name ; and anything short of a bad pharmacopoeia would be better 
than two. But it is not long since Great Britian had three, — four, if 
we count the East India formulary as one, — and that nation has now 
the three rather inharmoniously blended. Beside, if the position taken 
by this pamphlet be sustained and carried out, there must ultimately 
be two or more, no matter how great the disadvantages ; for the 
doctrine of the pamphlet and of the present Pharmacopoeia, that it 
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mnsty m its ultra conservatism remain a mere catalogue of the materia 
UM^ica> enrolling with authoritative dignity such articles as worm- 
woOil> vinegar and catnep, while refusing pepsin, nitrite of amyl, 
and bromide of sodium ; — and the still worse doctrine that it must 
^^ follow in the wake of advancing knowledge " (TJ. S. P., p. xiii.) 
mther than keep up with it, cannot be accepted indefinitely 
by %h% profession. The British, German, and Austrian Pharma- 
iH>pa>ia» had all, more or less, broken through this ultra conserva- 
titjtm belbre the last revision, but their example was not foUow- 
^1» ittuoh less was any advance made upon their advances. If 
th^ Vs S« Pharmacopoeia is to be kept a mere catalogue of substan* 
iH!^ and processes which are so far behind the time, some other must 
uUiiUHtely be made, and if this other should be up to the time, and 
(ihvnUd even lead the profession a little, in its special work, rather 
than hi>ld it back to old notions, then the doctrine of ^* survival of 
Ih^ Attest " will take care of the results, and the disadvantages 
^uJjWtht »oon disappear. Hence the "curse of two pharmacopoeias," 
an Xh^ writer of the pamphlet expresses it, is sure to come sooner or 
JaWr if the sufficiency of the present revision and its principles and 
vIvHHvlnes be maintained against the needs of a progressive utilitarian 
^^\vtWdon, And if it be unavoidable, then the sooner it comes the 

IWiiide this, the present revision is not consistent in its ultra con- 
ii^^'VHtiMm, for its half-way endorsement of sugar-coated pills, and 
lU lvi^»i«g toward the abomination of elixirs by the introduction of 
j|lyot>riu into so many fluid extracts, have tended strongly to support 
%\\\{ <)iubolden the rival makers of pills and elixirs until no physi- 
K^m^^ otHce, nor any large meeting of medical m^n, are free from 
\\\p dnimmer and his samples. 

A^hIu, in this part of the pamphlet it is re-affirmed with great pos- 
lllvt»iu^H« that it is '^not a new Pharmacopoeia, but a Dispensatory " 
^\\\\ ^^ A Mpeoial journal of Materia Medica and Therapeutics," that The 
At^t^^H^i^tlon is asked to undertake, as hidden under this plan. To 
IM^kt^ thlH statement moderately correct and accurate it must be 
l^^mi^^^l that any material departure from the time-honored plan of 
\\\^ iv^v«k^nt revision would convert it into a dispensatory and ''give 
^^m^ |v\ 1^ commercial contest whose severity will be proportionate 
|\\ 0^^ v*^lu© of the interests involved." No part of the proposed 
\\\^\\ y'^W )h> reasonably construed to justify this statement. To de- 
tu^i't t^HMU the present plan and improve the Pharmacopoeia as pro- 
nvMi\Hl iU^mn H<>^ convert it into a dispensatory, but would simply ena- 
ble U to do without a dispensatory as the modern European Pharma- 
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eopcBias do. These are not dispensatories in any true sense, but are 
phanaacopcBias, as they are called. The intention and the wording 
of the proposed plan, which is here so perverted, may be illastrated by 
a »ngle example. The substance "Rheum" of the present revi- 
non of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia has just two lines of defini- 
tion and description. The British PharmacopoBia, made five or six 
years before the (7. S., has eleven lines of definition and descrip- 
tion. The Austrian Pharmacopoeia, dated in 18t$9, has twenty- 
two lines devoted to this substance. And the new 6ermai\. Phar- 
macopceia of 1872 has the same space. The plan proposed would 
perhaps add some ten or fifteen lines more to the description of these 
later authorities to bring it up to the present time. This would not 
convert it into a dispensatory according to the model of the pamph- 
let, for the U. S. Dispensatory has, under the two lines of 
the Pharmacopoeia quoted as a text, ten and nearly one-half octavo 
pages of matter. No one wants the two lines, for they are useless. 
Many need the thirty line description as being all they need, while 
a few want the ten pages. 

The pamphlet next states in this connection, that ^^ It is not true 
that ' the Pharmacopoeia has for the first time been left to stand 
alone,' " quoting this sentence from the proposed plan of this writer. 
This direct charge of falsehood is based on the fact never before 
published, so fer as this writer knows, — that a new edition of the 
U. S. Dispensatory was then (February 20th) "in the hands of the 
binder." At this writing (April 1st ^ ) that edition is not yet pub- 
lished. 

Seven years after the Convention of 1870, and four years after 
the publication of that revision, the assertion that the Pharmaeo- 



1. The fourteenth editton of the U. S. Dispensatoir of Wood mod Bache wm int accearible 
to the general public about April SOth, and jadging'it from a reriew of a few of ttg promineBK 
articles on important snbstanoes of the materia medica. it seems to have been isracd in 
great haste, and is therefore yery imperfect, and far behind its date in the main bodj of the 
work. For example, the rapid, c<mtinnons progress made in the coRnratMo of CtnchcBa, hf 
which the marlcets are now supplied with barks of excellent qaality from this source. Is only 
noticed ap to 1873, and tiiat in a one-page footnote, the remainder of the Iflj pages on thia 
BuMect standing much as in former editions. 

llie variety yielding the best Officinal Rhubarb has been pretty aecnately ascertalBed off 
late years, and the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia is probably in eiror on this point, yet bo notice is 
taken of the more recent inrestigations. 

The source of Pareira Braya has been shown to be enoneovsO' girea, bat the late inyestt- 
gations on this subject are unnoticed. 

In regard to the important class of Fluid Extracts, the general dlBsatfsfiwtion with the 
almost indiscriminate use of glycerin, and with the abandonmcBt of the proc ca s ea of Prof. 
Procter for those then untried of Messrs. Taylor and CampbelL is harliy notice 

No notice whatever is taken of the mistakes in the Pharmaropoeia In regard tomaay prepa- 
rations such as Yellow Oxide of Mercury, Spirit of Nitroos Bther, etc, whfle oU noces are 
left applied to changed proeeases. 

Indeed there appears to be in this edition of 1S77 very little ci the p i uguss made aiaee 
1873, and entire works Uke the Pharmaoographis of Pluckier aad Haabary of 19T4 are wttk- 
out recognition. 

In the Sin pages of Pait in. occasional brief refoences are foaad to papers up to 193^ 
— generaUy im aitideft sfgaed H.C. W.— and a few ref eiencea to isn^ bat too oftoi withoaft 
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Convention of experts selected from the wliole profession " will do 
when selected and called together three years hence in 1880, — with 
still stronger contradictions of the statements made in the proposed 
plan, but with no new basis for them ; — and all in the same warm 
tone and strong dogmatic language. Bat it is not necessary to 
reply to them again, because of their repetition. 

There is one inference plainly deducible from these writings, and 
that is, that no matter what the Jefferson Medical College, College 
of Physicians or any other of the organizations of the profession of 
Philadelphia or elsewhere may do or think in the matter, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will never consent to relieving the officers 
of the last Convention from calling a new one for 1880. It is also to 
be inferred from these papers, though less plainly, that Dr. Riley's 
decision in the matter is known, and that the National Medical Col- 
lege of Washington, in which he is a professor, will not consent to 
relieve him from issuing the call in May, 1879, for a new Convention 
in 1880. These two colleges so deciding, it must be conceded that 
a Convention will be called and will meet in Washington in May, 
1880. And whether any other than these six delegates be present 
or not it will equally be a Convention competent to make a new 
revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of any kind, and in any 
way that the Convention sees fit to adopt ; for each Convention, 
makes its own rules and plan, and is not bound in any way by the 
action of its predecessor of ten years before. This case of two col- 
leges making a pharmacopoeia is of course a suppositious and an 
improbable one, but it is possible and always must be, so long as 
the officer whose duty it is to call the Convention consents to it. 
This very informal, infrequent and loose way of managing so import- 
ant an interest, must be a serious objection to the present plan, 
especially at the present time, when the interest must pass into new 
hands, because, of the three men who have engineered this plan, two * 
are dead and the remaining one so infirm from age as to be no longer 
available. If now this plan, or rather this want of fixed plan, could 
be transferred to a permanent organization of the medical profession 
which, meeting every year, could watch it closely, with a President 
as its executive officer to watch its operation through each year, and 
with power to control at any moment, the interest would be much 
more safe in the hands of a council as proposed, subject to such con- 
trol. It is true that in the proposed plan one man would hold that 
power and control between the annual meetings, but that one man 
would not be the president of the council, but would be the Presi- 
dent of The American Medical Association as the executive officer of 
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.>;. v equal in power with the president, 

^..l 't :ho proposed council; and the neat 

V • ■ '■v's«.>i plan is to have these three men as 

-^ \ vx:, iKwhe and Carson, but to have them 

.>a. ,.••■ ,vit:rol of The American Medical Asso- 

• -ii . /♦oin to have an enabling Convention of 

. V : :vv* not agree with them in the general 

.. wt.'v.vci.i •uaybe ignored with impunity, because 

. ^v.»vv X^tbro the act by which it was ignored 

\.x "i xtvh a plan as the present, within the plan, 

V ^ .%\v« >'V\ prv^bably because there is no fixed per- 

. . .- i« K* vtan, and no responsibility to anybody 

• .-. v '.'.s\»d for correction or control. The new 

«^. X fc oist tixod and definite, and if once adopted 

»vv V changed, nor varied from, except by The 

.N . .*.v.six ^^jfci it should admit. And it would be the 

. ,. .. ^ V 'X ;^o rt^sults in proportion to the industry 

, V v« ^b into which The Association would put it 

*.'v- ;^*<^o !iands could, and probably would, be 

K .k\x.\\i rw^uU of carrying out the plan efticiently 

.. s^v?i'*^\f iho plan are in a letter to the writer from 
vs»i ^v-^'^i n^omlvr of The Association whose ability and 
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experience entitle his jadgment to yery great weight, and whose 
counsels The Association cannot afford to disregard. Therefore, 
as his name is not used, he will prohahly not object to his letter 
being quoted. He says : 

<' « ^ « On general principles I hare been averse to having The American 
Medical Association commit itself to any enterprises involving peconiaiy con- 
aderatioiis, especially in the line of possible profit and loss, beyond the publica- 
tion of its own Transactions and the encouragement of original investigation by 
prizes when the money in its treasury would pennit. It is true that your plan 
fluids the proposed council contracting any debts, and relies on the cc^yright 
for paying all expenses. But if The Association once assumes the undertaking, 
and from any cause the council finds its work stopped for want of funds, what 
mom natural than that it should come directly to The Association for help ; 
temporary help it would be claimed at first. 

On the same general principles I have been averse to alliances with other 
bodies, especially involving important business enterprises ; where the odium of 
a failure from any cause must come mainly upon The Association. It seems to 
me yoor mode of selecting the council involves two dangers so great as to make 
it imprudent to encounter them. Fu^ the five members are to be selected by 
four separate authorities, and should they be fortunate enough to select men well 
qualified, there is strong probability that they would not be harmonious in their 
views ; yet each appointing body would be very likely to sustain its own rq[Krd- 
sentative. 

Second. If The American Medical Association is to select only one monber of 
the council (the President,} he must of course be a man of eminence and 
thorough qualification for that position. We have but ftw snch men from 
whom the selection could be made, and they are found in a tew prominent 
cities. Can you name one of them whose nomination would not be met by the 
most determined opposition from the representatives of the rival cities ? And 
whoever should be elected would have the predetermined criticism and oppo- 
sition of a large minority against him in advance. 

It is possible this might be lessened by having three of the five elected by oor 
Association so that one could be taken from New Yoik, one from Philadelphia, 
and one frcnn some western city, so that the two strongest rival sections should 
he represented, with a western man to hold the balance between them. 

But my duties • • * wiU prevent me from that freedom of action on the 
floor of the next meeting that I have hitherto enjoyed, and I have not given this 
snbject that d^;ree of attention which would impel me to attempt to exert 
much influence in any direction." 

Every argument here used is admitted, with all the force that is 
claimed for it, and there is no effort in the proposed plan to belittle 
the difficulties and dangers which surround the subjecU But the 
question is, are they probably insurmountable by any effort that 
maybe wisely made, that is justified by any difficulties or dangers 
on the other side, if no effort be made ? That is, do the difficulties 
and dangers which, may be apprehended from the present plan, — or 
want oi plan, — ^in the future really underbalance or overbalance 
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:iM8t^ .%4jyMU^ JME^ cuiii^ rMpi>» iwK Only for this, but for any new plan ? 
^ttfumrm uiii liiiipirT nh>ini im in both directions. Which shall 
.^ <4iNW«M*%tt<W 1*^ Wliidt ptan shall be tried, now that new hands 
*4MiXv "« :vM4ttiI tW (2m work of the futare under either alternative. 
l:^.^ :ki4^ >NUMIE^ ^«ft pdnopbi^ to have a permanent, definite organized 
tjM tur^ u> tiifeil QiML lo carry it out under a power competent to 
intiM, Umm Ih^ Q0k tlie chances of larger and better Conven- 
v^>)4k^:Bk :tK^ Tiiiuf^ thAflt ui the past, who shall make a less objection- 
,ii>4< v'k'iAAK ^itt^ tNni laen who will not disobey nor evade their 
x$iki^K«^i^!kbMii^ $QiiM ttaUional general organization should certainly 
>^ ^4^iii^ ^^Mck* $tldU h be The American Medical Association or 
^^igrii^ st^HHM^ «M:^«MiiBation ? And if not The American Medical 
V^v^M^Hi ^iitt U b« because that Association declines on account 
v'^ i^iiciA^U^ ^oh) dangers which some other organization must 
x^^KV^tt^'^^ ^^ ^^ benefit of the profession which The American 
^stK"^ ^V^fij^HAlion alone does now represent. 

tl )MV^ W^l^ Uue that The Association had better have nothing 
V ^^ ^^ ¥iK^<VH^]r matters, and secure itself against possible receipts 
,^jHfe ^\^<?^Kluw<3k But in order to do this it can never possess 
v^v^^lN^ ^^viw^ * money value ; and, when any general interest of 
%k)k^ MVJt^<«^^ iii^ found, like this pharmacopoeia interest, which 
^\v<Nv<i^ <4r iHK^Wwty, labor and skill which have a money value, 
i^ ^^wt wfti?» U irrespective of what becomes of it, or how important 
^ ^^ K\ a* '^ gt>neral interest of the profession. Projecting this 
^^^«^^<^l U^ It* t>xtreme limits for the purpose of seeing where it 
Wasl^ l\\ |Mfv*i>ttt» the proposition that the only organized embodi- 
^^^1 s\f a Iar5lt> profession of a large country must only assume to 
l^i^ v*^*^ v^' lho»e general interests which have no value, and must 
V^\m^ lk\v!fc^* which have value because they have value. 

X^\t v^f ^'^^ argument against alliances with other bodies, espe- 
\>ially wWu they involve important business enterprises. This 
s\i\ W^ UiK^lf In two parts, first the alliances, and second the business 
^^I^Mriwvji which grow out of them. An alliance for an object 
Uu|vU^ a* a fact that the object cannot be so well attained without 
^UiaiHHv. Thh 18 the purpose of, and the only argument for, the 
|wivjh^«nhI alUauoe, and the subject is discussed in the published plan. 
^v ft^r a* lh<> Army and Navy are concerned, it is not an alliance, 
<\vr lh\7 ar* a» much a part of this Association as is any state 
»vH>Uvtyfc auvl thd Surgeon-Generals bear much the same relation to 
•rh^ AwKH>lalion as do the presidents of state societies. That is, 
^h^ KhUivh which they control form a part of the organic basis from 
which Th^ Atnooiation obtains its only power and authority. Dele- 
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tales firom these bodies are proposed to be tak^i for this ooancfl 
diieflj firom their fitness and their freedom from sectional or local 
bbs or prejudice. Shoald thej f idl, the council is to be made up 
fiom other parts of the profession represented in The Association. 

The only alliance songht, then, is that with The American Phar- 
maceatical Association, and this on the broad and sure ground that 
the work cannot be as well done withont snch alliance, and will not 
he saocsessfiil nnkss well done. The danger that allied workers will 
not be harmonious is of course great, but such dangers are met with 
in all uroriL inrolving more than one person, and have not been 
found insurmountable in such councils for this same purpose in 
other nations, but have yielded excellent results. ^ 

MoreoTer, it is the real improvements which this very alliance has 
introduced and sought to introduce, both in Great Britain and this 
country, which have made both Pharmacopcnias as good as they 
now are, while resistance to these improvements is the cause of 
many defects. This means that no really good work would • be 
likely to be done without such alliance, in the future more than has 
been in the past, and therefore that the aversion to such alliances 
being no longer natural or wise, had better be waived for the good 
of the greatest number. 

The important business enterprise involved in this whole matter 
IS perhaps after all not really such, but has only appeared to be so 
from the anomalous relations existing in the past. If any report of 
any standing committee of this Association should in the future 
prove to have a money value in consequence of the labor and skill 
expended upon it, making it desirable to publishers as an object of 
commercial enterprise to them, and of good to the professional pub- 
lic at the same time. The Association could not consistently refuse 
to sell the right to publish, and this is all that is involved in the 
proposed plan for the Pharmacopceia, for the work would be only 
of the character of a standing committee report. And all that is 
asked of The Association is to permit the committee or council to 
divide equally among the members whatever might be the product 
of their labor. It is true the council might get no product from 
their labor, and might bring upon The Association both odium and 
expense, but not if The Association was as watchful as it should be 
to prevent this by changes in the council, which are amply pro* 
vided for in the proposed plan. But suppose The Association 
should spend some money and get a priie e^isay that would not be 
very much of a general benefit to the general profession, it would 
be no new experience for it, and the outlay would be as easily 
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Stopped at any time as is that for prize essays. The odium and 
harm that would come to the profession from a bad Pharmacopoeia 
or one that lagged behind the needs of the profession, has to be 
incurred from any plan, and must fall on the profession whether it 
be through this or some other organization of the profession. 
While if this Association chooses to take this interest and manage it 
properly, the responsibility for the odium of failure will rest upon 
it; and if it refuses to take it, and the odium and injury to the pro- 
fession by a pharmacopceia which holds back the materia medica, 
and thus holds the profession back in its utilitarian relations with 
the age, — the responsibility for so doing may be quite as serious. 

That each of the four appointing authorities would sustain its own 
representative in such a council in case of want of harmony is a 
danger that must always be encountered, and has been a cause of 
difficulty in the past. But by the provisions of the proposed plan 
the support that any member of the counsel could get from his 
appointing power could not keep him in the council if a majority of 
the council should otherwise determine, for on an application of 
three members out of the five he must be replaced by another either 
by his appointing power or by The Association, so that if a want 
of harmony should disturb the work continuously, the council would 
ultimately be constituted of members of The Association. As the 
influence ot a majority generally takes care of this want of harmony 
in all bodies, and is especially effective when the body is small, it 
might be safely relied upon here in all reasonable probability. 

The second danger, namely, that the one representative that The 
Association elects to this council must be selected from one locality, 
and would therefore meet with determined opposition from rival 
localities ; and that if put in despite this opposition, his work would 
not be likely to be acceptable to any other locality than his own, 
and would be trammeled by the effect of a large minority against 
him in advance, may be a real and serious danger. If so, — ^it presents 
to the mind of the writer a very discouraging view of the condition 
of the medical profession of this country, because it means that 
sectional wrangling and jealousy so overshadow the issues of rigljit 
and wrong, good and bad, as to be obstructive. If this character 
of the medical profession be true and just, it must have been earned 
in the past, to be operative in the present, and will obstruct all true 
progress. It not only applies to this movement but to all others, 
and even strengthens the position inferentially taken upon this 
movement by Dr. Wood, that it is a disguised sectional attempt to 
overthrow a good plan which has hitherto been free from undue 
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sectional influenoey and has produced the best attainable results. If 
a matter of professional progress such as is aimed at in this movement 
must be so seriously damaged or imperiled by sectional antagonism, 
it bad better be abandoned entirely^ since to undertake to save it 
by such means as is here suggested does not seem practicable. If 
two sections of the profession would destroy each other's true work 
in such a council by local bias and jealous antagonism, without a 
representative from a distant third section to hold the balance 
between them, then the work must be given up, for the remedy is 
not practicable, because the member holding the balance must be 
present at every meeting, and the distance which would give to him 
his sectional influence would forbid this. The members of such a 
council must live near enough to each other to make say four meet- 
ings a year practicable. Under the old plan the meetings were 
commonly weekly during a year or more, and yet the revisions 
required from two to three years. 

The writer cannot of course doubt the existence of sectional 
jealousy and bias in the profession, but he cannot think that it really 
goes to the extent described by the author of this letter, or to an 
extent that should deter The Association from undertaking any 
work that would otherwise be desirable. 

With regard to the objection that there are so few men fitted to 
undertake the presidency of such a council, from whom The Asso- 
ciation could select, there can be little said, because it is a mere mat- 
ter of judgment which could not be decided by discussion. It is 
true that the schools and the profession generally have so neglected 
this subject for many years past that there may be few men well 
adapted to it in comparison with the number that might be found 
for any other specialty. But the more true this may be the greater 
is the need for a change in the future, under the auspices of the gen- 
eral profession itself. Should The Association take the matter up 
and expend the time, labor and skill upon it to bring it fully up to 
the needs of the profession, it would soon become popular, soon be 
studied more generally and have its importance more generally re- 
cognized, and thus the reproach that a large profession has compara- 
tively so few men qualified in this branch of its education would 
soon disappear. So long as hygiene and therapeutics may continue 
to be the objects of the art of medicine, the materia medica must be 
the means to the end in view, therefore the profession cannot give 
it up, nor allow it to lag behind ; much less let it drift at the mercy 
of chance when the direction is known to be toward empiricism and 
polypharmacy. 

10 
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Hence if there be few men in the profession well qualified for this 
work, it must be from some defect of the past in qualifying them j 
and, therefore, instead of being an objection to some new plan which 
may simulate this branch into harmony with the progress of the 
age, it seems to be rather an argument in favor of such plan. The 
profession must either hand this reproach on to the next age, or be 
willing to encounter the difficulties and dangers which are to be 
expected in trying to take away the reproach. 

Two cities are named in the letter as the two strongest rival sec- 
tions in the application of that part of the reproach which comes 
from local jealousies and animosities. Of one of these the writer 
will not undertake to speak, because from living near it, his judg- 
ment or opinion is subject to the sectional or local bias complained 
of. But to infer that any very considerable proportion of the general 
profession in the other, is so blinded by sectional bias as to be sub- 
ject to predetermined criticism and opposition to anything, is irra- 
tional. Is it not rather, that there are a few men in the profession 
of every large city whose warmth of temperament, facility of lan- 
guage and love of public discussion is so prominent as to overbal- 
ance their love of professional work, and thus their enthusiasm is di- 
rected to sectional patriotism as a professional specialty. Although 
such are always coming to the surface whenever it is possible for 
them to convert a discussion into a local controversy with opposing 
sides, it must be unfair and scandalous to suppose that they repre- 
sent the mass of the local profession for whom they delight to skir- 
mish unnecessarily. 

Another pamphlet, entitled " The PharmacopcBia of the United 
States and The American Medical Association, a Review of a Plan 
of Revision proposed by Edward R. Squibb, M.D., of Brooklyn," by 
Mr Alfred B. Taylor, of Philadelphia, was received from its author 
April 24th, 1877. This gentleman, from having been a member of 
the Committee of Revision and Publication under the old plan, both 
in 1860 and 1870, and Secretary of the Committee, knows well the 
subject upon which he writes. Therefore, should any reader of this 
author find in his pamphlet any degree of special pleading, or 
strained and indirect argument, these cannot be attributed to any 
want of knowledge and close familiarity with his subject. 

In this pamphlet the points of the proposed plan, which it re- 
views, are again threatened, contradicted, frowned at, and derided 
from the same very elevated point of observation ; and are charged 
with much that is bad, from the slight moral delinquency of aiming 
to improve that which is good enough, down through various 
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degrees of torpitade to the depth of moral ^* assassination." The 
Bible is again quoted, or rather misquoted, against the proposed 
plan. And Dickens is improved upon, in what the Artful Dodger 
should have said and done when he had stolen a silver snuff-box, had 
Dickens only have known the great enormity to which his thief was 
to supply a parallel. 

The author of the proposed plan, which is here under review, set 
that plan forth in common fairness as being. simply a proposition of 
doubtful expediency, but the best he could think of afler an expe- 
rience of some seventeen years of the old plan. He admitted fairly 
that there were two sides to the question, and endeavored to pre- 
sent both sides, urging that careful, deliberate attention be given to 
both sides, in order, if possible, to reach the wisest and best action 
at a future time. Throughout the plan a constant effort was made to 
give all credit to the old plan, — to its workers, — and to their work, — 
which could be given in equity and truthfulness to the important 
subject in hand. Had the new plan been drawn up in the spirit of 
hiding the merit and credit of the old plan ; — of admitting nothing in 
its favor until proved for it, and throwing the onus of proof on its 
advocates ; — of hunting up and emphasizing all that could be said 
against it from close observation of all its workings ; — and by draw- 
ing natural and reasonable inferences, from its internal history, against 
it ; — a very different presentation of the case could have been made 
with far less labor. But the result of the course adopted has been 
that the writer is charged with making " reluctant admissions " in 
favor of the old plan. And in the pamphlet of Dr. Wood, — and 
more especially in this one of Mr. Taylor, — parts are quoted so de- 
tached as to lose their polarity and intended force, and are set up 
independently of their connection as used, so as to point in a differ- 
ent direction and with a different emphasis. The chief point and 
great skill and merit of this Review lies in the very ingenious use 
of quotations so detached and brought into new and strained juxta- 
position, as a basis for sophistry. Time would be wasted in taking 
up these sophistries as they occur in the Review, and therefore they 
must for the most part be left to the success which they may be 
able to command, whilst trying to make a rejoinder to the real points 
raised. 

One of these sophistries may, however, be noticed on account of 
its humor. The doctrines of evolution are applied to the subject} 
and the mechanical specialties of the art of medicine are treated of as 
variations of species under domestication;— and the National Con- 
vention, as a special development under the laws of differentiation. 
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Carry this sophistry on to its logical conclusion and the time is com- 
ing when the fingers of the surgeon may be expected to develop 
into forceps and scalpels, and those of the pharmacist into spatulas, 
andthe test of eligibility to the National Coiivention will be a sim- 
ple matter of natural selection by configuration, — ^all the spatulas to 
be let in as specialized experts, and all the scalpels and ophthalmo- 
scopes to be kept out. And no allowance made for reversion to 
original type ! 

But this subject of special expert character as claimed for this 
National Convention deserves much more serious consideration. If 
this Convention be a body of experts at all, they -are only experts in 
the sense of being picked men of good judgment and sound common 
sense in regard to the utilitarian interests of the profession for which 
they have been educated, — those interests being the preservation of 
health and the alleviation of disease, in general. And these quali- 
ties equally fit such men to be representatives in both the Conven- 
tion and in this American Medical Association. As a matter of fact, 
as shown by the lists of delegates, the same individuals have fre- 
quently, if not commonly, served as delegates in both bodies, repre- 
senting the same organizations in each. Still, however, it is possible 
that these same individuals might be sent by their organizations 
to The American Medical Association as non-experts, and to The 
National Convention as experts, and itihaybe, therefore, well to see 
from illustration, if possible, how far the character of expert is carried 
out in the Convention. 

In the Convention of 1870, thirty-one organizations were repre- 
sented on paper, and every one of these is insisted on by Dr. Wood 
and Mr. Taylor as forming the " Convention of experts," though several 
organizations were not present, but only sent credentials. Eight of 
these organizations were pharmaceutical, and of the remaining 
twenty-three, all but two were in 1870, and up to 1874, represented 
in both The Convention and The American Medical Association. 
Now for the expert character pf these fifteen or sixteen delegates 
who were actually present, as judged of by three individual exam- 
ples. One, — the delegate from an University, — gravely proposed and 
urged the elimination of alcohol, in every form, from the Pharma- 
copceia. Another delegate proposed that the Pharmacopoeia be so 
constructed that the dose of everything in it should be a teaspoonful. 
The first of these propositions was put to vote and lost. The second 
was probably not put to vote. A third delegate proposed, among 
other matters for general consideration : ^ 

1. See '* Report of the Ck>mmittee' on The PharmacopoeU " in the " Proceedings of The 
AmericAn Pharmaceutical ABSOciation " for 18W, p. S96. 
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^That measnres of capacity be abandoned in the Pbarmacopceiay 
and that the quantities in all formulas be expressed both in weights 
and in parts by weight." This proposition was formally discussed, 
pat to Yote, and adopted, thus committing a majority of the. ex- 
perts present to this proposition, as an instruction to the Committee 
of Revision, But when, three years later, the Revision was pub- 
Hshed, this instruction of The Convention to its Committee was 
found to. have been rejected as having been an unreasonable or im- 
practicable proposition, like the others, and therefore not favorable 
to the expert character of this delegate. That is to say, when The 
Convention of experts made a Committee of experts, the two came 
into collision, and The Convention was defeated. This same dele- 
gate, sent by his state society among the experts, had given a good 
deal of trouble before to the experts. He had served in the Con- 
Y^ition of 1860, and upon the Committee of Revision of that decade, 
and had made so many other propositions in the Committee that 
were voted down that a similar service proposed for him in the Com- 
mittee of 1870 he would not for a moment entertain. K this state- 
ment does not entirely destroy the character of this delegate as an 
expert in The Convention and in its Committee, then the farther 
evidence of having caused the writing of two vehement pamphlets 
against his propositions under expert consideration must be 
adduced. 

But as the kind of propositions which disqualify delegates for the 
character of experts, in the Convention and in its Committees, is 
now under discussion, and as it is desirable to be definite and exact 
in such a statement as that just made of propositions being voted 
down by the experts of the Committee, it may be well to give a 
few examples from many that can be given if needed, — especially as 
the author of the proposed new plan is so often charged with 
vagueness in his criticisms of the old plan. 

There is in the PharmacopcBia, p. 217, a preparation under the 
title ^' Liquor Morphisa Snlphatis," which is a simple solution of 
sulphate of morphia in distilled water, in the proportion of one 
grain to the fiuidounce. This solution does not keep well, and the 
conf ervaa which grow in it grow at the expense of the morphia salt, 
and continually weaken the solution, — as in other cases of simple 
solution of salts of alkaloids. As these facts have been known for 
many years, — as this solution is not strong enough for hypodermic 
uses, — and as it can be made as wanted by any physician or pharma- 
cist, a motion was made in the Committee that it be dropped from 
the Pharmacopcma. This proposition was opposed on the ground 
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that the solution was a very convenient one, and one much used in 
Philadelphia, and the motion was lost by four votes against one. 
This decision had the reasonable force that although this prepara- 
tion was not much used outside of Philadelphia, it was no worse 
than surplusage to the rest of the nation, and might well be allowed 
to stand as a popular article much used in one large city. It was 
then moved that a formula be introduced into the Pharmacoposia 
for a solution of sulphate or hydrochlorate of morphia, which should 
be properly secured against the growth of confervsB so as to keep 
well, and be strong enough to be adapted to hypodermic as well as 
to internal use, and the solution very commonly -known and used 
throughout the United States, containing sixteen grains to the fluid - 
ounce, and commonly known as " Magendie's Solution," was sug- 
gested. This motion was voted down, four against one, on the 
ground that all such special formulas should be left to magistral 
prescription, and as being very dangerous from risk of confusion 
with the weaker solution; and all such should be especially dis- 
countenanced and discouraged as had been done in the U. S. Dis- 
pensatory (see 13th ed. p. 1262). As an illustration of the danger 
of such inexpert disturbance of old established Philadelphia prac- 
tice, the chairman of the Committee, Dr. Bache, related a case with- 
in his own practice. At Schooley's Mountain, one summer, he had 
prescribed as an anodyne for an old naval officer, a teaspoonful of 
solution of sulphate of morphia. Schooley's Mountain happened to 
be outside of Philadelphia, and was tainted with some of the prac- 
tices of the other unregenerate part of the United States, so the 
Commodore got a teaspoonful of " Magendie's Solution," and this, 
beside nearly making a vacancy in the Navy Register, showed how 
inexpedient it was in the rest of the world to go outside of the U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia of Philadelphia, and the U. S. Dispensatory of 
Philadelphia. 

Again, the Convention instructed its Committee to deduct the 
value of the unused portion of the copyright from the price of the 
book, so as to cheapen it to the public ; and in order to act intelli- 
gently in this matter the Committee asked the publishers certain 
statistical questions in regard to past editions and revisions, and the 
value of the copyright. The publishers replied that these subjects 
belonged to their private business interests, and therefore they de- 
clined to answer the inquiries of the Committee. This reply from 
the publishers was accepted by the Committee, four against one. 

As several large publishing houses, of undoubted standing and 
facilities, had applied to the Committee to be allowed to compete for 
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the copyright, it was moved that two or more publishing houses in 
Philadelphia, and others in other cities, be invited to bid for the 
copyright, and that it be offered to the highest bidder under pro- 
per guarantees for the work. This motion was lost by a vote of 
four against one, and the copyright was given, for the third or fourth 
lime, to the publishers of the Dispensatory, without competition, 
and after they had declined to give the Committee any information 
concerning the book. 

The question whether the four votes or the one vote be best 
for the interests at stake, is the issue brought by these two pamph- 
lets which oppose the new plan ; and it is admitted that the proba- 
bilities can always be made to favor the side of four votes against 
one. But this is not the vital point at issue in objecting to the old 
plan. The doubt is whether any plan is safe or wise, — or can, within 
its design, be so modified as to become either safe or wise, — where a 
few men, — namely, four out of fifteen, — may, because the remaining 
ten live at such distances as to make their attendance at meetings im- 
possible, — take action which they cannot be called to account for ; and 
which, if mistaken, must wait ten years for correction until another 
Convention be called and a Committee with different views be 
formed. All small bodies of men entrusted with important inter* 
ests are liable to arbitrary action and to sectional bias without being 
themselves aware of it, but the danger to the interests entrusted is 
very much less when the entrusting power is a large organization in 
continuous action, meeting annually, and with a presiding officer 
charged with watchfulness and with powers to interfere. 

This much is offered, in evidence, to show how far the urgent 
claim that this Convention is a Convention of experts can be safely 
trusted. 

Every physician who practices his art at all, inclusive of all the 
specialties of that art, — must know the materia medica he wants to 
use, and must know how to use it. This constitutes him an expert 
in one sense, and in the only sense that is necessary to fit him for 
judgment upon the questions involved in a pharmacopoeia. There- 
fore, it must be held that any man who is fit to represent the profes- 
sion which he practices is equally fit to judge of the means by which 
he practices his art ; and is, therefore, in proportion to his general 
professional ability, equally competent as a delegate to either The 
Convention or The American Medical Association, and is equally an ex- 
pert in both bodies, and no more expert in one body than in the other. 
The Committee of Revision, whether of this Convention or as a 
council of The American Medical Association, must be experts in a 
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different sense. That is, Id addition to beiog representative men in tbe ' 
general profession, they must have some training beyond their 
general ability, in the special direction of the daily progress and 
current literature of the materia medica. And this expertness should 
be ahown.— not in the contracted policy of a close corporation which 
Bets itself np as the only body of experts, ruling oat all others,— but 
by a wide and liberal policy which shall take a conservative advan- 
tage of all the improvements and progress of medical science and 
art, and keep its work up to the general progress of the age. 

Upon a good general and professional ediication any one may 
soon train himself to all that is special in a judgment and control 
of pharmacopoiial work, and in the selection of experts to do the 
manual part in detail, and this is all that is required. 

This rejoinder to the pamphlets of Dr. K. C. Wood, Mr. A. B. 
Taylor, The Philadelphia County Medical Society, and The National 
College of Pharmacy is intended also to meet the points advanced in 
an article published in » The Medical News and Library," of Phila- 
delphia, for May, 1877, p. 72 ; and this article is also reprinted here 
as a useful part of this movement. These are all the adverse criti- 
cisms that the writer has seen upon the proposed plan. 

Articles directly bearing upon the subject under discnssion will 
he found as follows : 

Report on The Revision of the Pharmaoopceia. Proe. Amer. 
Pharm, Asso. 1858, p. 177. 

Notes and Suggestions on Processes of The U, S. P. Proc. Amer. 
Pharm. Asso. 1858, p. 386. 

Report on The Revision of The Pharmacopteia. Proc. Amer. 
Pharm. Asso. 1869, p. 267. 

Report of Committee on The Pharmacopeia. Proc. Amer. 
Pharm. Asso. 1869, p, 298. 

Report on The Pharmacopeia. Proc. Amer. Pharm. Asso. 1873. 
p. 609. 

Report on The Pharmacopraia, 
1873, p. 62. 
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SUIIMING UP, 

To sum up this whole matter, the chief points made by t 
nents of this movement are: 

First. That The Decennial Conventions are not a part of the 
whole medical profession, but bodies specially organi^ted for a single 
object, which object is ertra protessioual, and is the property of The 
ConTenliDQs. r r j 
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to it any general representation of the profession. That it has not 
been made up of experts in any proper sense, or in any other sense 
than that in which prominent men in all professions must be experts 
in the knowledge and uses of the means best adapted to obtain their 
ends. 

It has been also shown that the Committees of experts selected by 
The Conventions, for the revisions, have not had the broad nation- 
ality claimed for them in any other than a purely nominal sense. 
That no matter what the number constituting these committees, the 
quorum has always been three, and that three to five men, always 
living in the same city, and generally the same men, have done the 
work of The Conventions, and have done it in their own way, if that 
way happened to differ from the way of The Conventions ; and far- 
ther, that in such case, by this plan. The Conventions could have no 
redresR nor power to correct. And it has been shown that in this 
way the work has become contracted, and biased, and sectional, and 
is liable to become still more so ; and that the fault lies in a defect* 
ive plan, and therefore that the plan needs reform. 

Fourth. It is claimed that the work of the Committees of the 
Conventions has been broad and national from having been com- 
piled from preliminary work, done in various bodies all over the 
country, and sent to the Committees from The Conventions, for the 
guidance of the Committees, and therefore that the work is one of 
compilation by special experts. .^ 

As a matter of fact, however, there never have been more than 
SIX of such general contributions of preliminary work sent to any 
one Convention, and that number once only, and two of these have 
always been from the bodies which constituted the working part 
of the Committees, namely, from the College of Physicians of Phil- 
adelphia, and the College of Pharmacy of Philadelphia. These two 
contributions have formed the basis of all the modern revisions, and 
the recommendations and suggestions of other bodies have been gen- 
erally disregarded until now they are brought forward in argument 
to sustain a faulty plan through whose working they have been sys- 
tematically ignored. 

Fifth. It is claimed that a legal and a moral right of both reputa- 
tion and property is sought to be invaded in this movement of an 
entire profession to reassume a work which has, for a time, been 
delegated to a part of that profession. 

It has been shown in rejoinder that there are no legal rights in- 
volved, nor any legally constituted bodies on either side of the ques- 
tion, and therefore that the threatened prosecutions are out of 
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the question ; and beside, that there is nothing to prosecute for. 
Id regard to the far higher and more important moral rights of 
The Convention the facts are these, as shown by the ** Historical In- 
troduotion " to the Pharmacopoeia of 1828, p. 6. The present plan 
of making and revising the Pharmacopceia by a series of decennial 
Conventions, originated in the New York County Medical Society, 
in 1817, and was carried up to the New York State Medical Society, 
in 1818. By these bodies it was brought before the general medi- 
cal profession of the country, and by their efforts it was accepted) 
and. carried out to a successful issue, as a measure of general pro- 
fessional interest and value. The time, labor, and ability which 
constitute the original investment, and therefore the moral right to 
the success of this as a plan for managing this interest by these de- 
cennial Conventions, came from the New York County and State 
Medical Societies, and was by these bodies transferred in proper or- 
der and subordination through them to the general profession at 
large. And, therefore, in tracing back the moral right to the plan 
with reference to the credit, reputation and value of these Conven- 
tions as a special plan for a single object, it is found to reside in the 
general profession as having been made, and carried into successful 
operation, by the New York County and State Medical Societies. 
But in 1830, however j as mildly set forth in the "Historical 
Introduction " to the revision of that date p. vi., et seq,^ the 
Conventions and Pharmacopceia were, — ^to use the word of the oppo- 
nents of this movement, — " captured " and taken by the captors to 
Philadelphia ; and from that time to the present, three to five men, 
keeping up the form of Conventions and Committees to lend author- 
ity and weight, — have really controlled and managed the entire 
interest, admitting outside influences so far as they deemed wise, but 
no farther. So long as these few men did the work well it was 
gladly accepted by the profession and they were thanked and 
rewarded with success for the work done, and not for the plan of 
doing it. But when they ceased to do the work, and it fell to their 
successors, and was not so well done, the plan which will sustain 
and continue such defective work, comes fairly up for discussion and 
reform. And it is a moral right and duty of the profession at large 
to interfere and protect its interests whilst there are no moral rights 
inherent in defective delegated work, which the delegating body is 
at all bound to respect, or which can be morally invaded. 

Sixth. It is claimed that the old plan is best, and is sufficient for 
its object; and that all desirable changes, amendments and pro- 
gress can be made without change of plan. 
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. It has^in rejoinder, been shown that the snccess of the past si 
be credited to the workers, and not to the plan, and that if, 
workers could be called back to activity, and be kept well paid itp^ 
their labor, both in money and reputation, it would not maEtliiP 
much under what plan they worked; and farther, that it was oidHf* 
as the workers failed through death and inability, and as ^tm^ 
progress of the interests involved became more rapid and importsnt^^ 
that the defects of the plan were discovered through its late want ^'oii^ 
success. It has also been shown that the principal defect of this oldiv 
plan is radical, and inherent in the plan itself, and therefore not to i9 
be corrected or remedied without a radical change of plan. Tho^ht 
defect here alluded to is that the professions of medicine and phar** 'U 
macy, in whose interests the work is done^ are too far removed froni? n 
the work in time, (say ten or even five years) and that there is na> r 
direct responsibility for the work to the professions. That is, the i 
professions make Conventions. These Conventions make Commit* i 
tees, and then go out of existence for ten or five years, or for as 
long as they please, and are not even bound to provide for succeed- 
ing Conventions unless they so please, and therefore can stop the 
work when they please. Having appointed and empowered Com- 
mittees of Revision, and having then ceased to exist, their Commit- 
tees have no direct responsibility to any authority, and become ab- 
solute and irresponsible, and, in fact, have done as they pleased, out 
of the reach of the professions whose work they are charged with, 
because their enabling bodies, The Conventions, through which 
alone they are linked to the professions, have ceased to exist. 
These Committees have varied in number according to the then 
judgment of the different Conventions from seven to seventeen, 
appointed from all parts of a large country, upon the theory of 
making the Committees widely representative in character, and 
upon the theory that such widespread Committees meet weekly 
in one city during a year or two to do the work, and that the work: 
as done is submitted to their judgment. It is well known that these* 
theories of the old plan have never been practiced, and equally 
well known that it is impossible to carry them out so far as meet* 
ings are concerned, with members living in San Francisco, Louia* 
ville, Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, etc* Hence it must certainly be 
admitted that defects which defeat the objects of a plan and render 
its details impossible, and which are inherent, cannot be remedied: 
without change of plan. And it is the sole aim and object of the 
proposed new plan to remedy these defects and their results as se^i 
in the work, in the most direct way. ; 
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It IB T Hy**"**^ that the prcMtit l1iflrnin<'o|Mf in U \tnnt\ 
% Jm Jlie iMmfwrionii^ tuA as good iin Uii* mmhIi mi riiNMM<ii'< 
rf u Apt r^*^*H i% This is an ihhuo tluit nitiuoi Im »• iHffl In 
apon the knowledj^u and jii'lp;ffi<'((i ''( Mi'fKi- wIim 
iyfiiKli Btatements. If it Yh) f^oo'l iii'Mii/li ("f Um* iwii 
lee ity then this mo vc'inc'iit t«; irfi|#f'fv< i( i» m'>i <Mily 
bnt baztfal, and ought to fail, ami on Uor |i<fifii tlM- iim^Iim 
to be the judges for thumiiclvifM. li whui Imim Imi-u mImiwo 
noforoe, of course it will liav no <'n<«« ( 
It has been claimed that by Uiih fiiov<'oiA nt. »i. iu iiifi'fiili'fj 
»0onTert the PharmaoopoBia inUi a JiinjH'iiMttt^/fy, hh'I iImim di in 
with, private enterpriseHi and \tnuy^ inUf iin K«''f|f<' niiiid-rM liPi* 
which are irrelevant U; a I'll ttinifi''.o|f«iiM. |i, Iihh Im'I'M 
thait this charge has no foundation in iu^X. 'Wmi iIm* d<'Mf(#ri 
* plan pvesented does not fairly juRtily any ^>i«'Ji «;Iimi|/I' • hw\ t.lmt, 
^ aim IB umply to improve Th<4 I'Unninu'.ttittftti m t.lii. «lirc.i tiori 
w)u((^ other modem Pharma^;o);o{iaii hav<f h'^n fni|ff<fv<-d, ^#f tm to 
mke it, like them, useful without iU^i itt-rA^mij iti n di«)ii'n<tHfory, 
Imt without at all detracting from th<; gnat vMlrji; r^r dir«|M'nHHt.oru*R 
ss individual enterprises. 

Ninthi It has been chargcyl that th<; *'1T*'vX nS' th" \tTityttfKi't\ nf>w 
plauif carried out to ItH r<;aMi;nal;l<! r;onf;hmion will lie to u\\\, the 
whole matter in interest inU/ th*' pOHw^K^ion and corjtrol ofoiif infin 
as the representative of th<; ^^ntin; uih'Vv'.n,] profV'fmion. 

This charge can only Im; suKtaini'd on th*j th*'ory that two othfr hhmI- 
ical men and two phannacisls provid«.d Tor, ar^. to Im; men- nit'n of 
straw, or tools of the fifUi rnan ; or that th»iy an* to W. like ten of 
the present Committe^M^f fift*j#jn, rn'T*- 1 y holding the a).|»ointmfnt8 
without engaging in the work. It has U\¥,u shown, that ko far, as 
this can be provided for in any plan, sii/;h [lOSHihilities have been 
foreseen and prevents! in the propoRoiI [dan. «ut as the author of 
the proposed new plan is the one man named and aimed at in all the 
repetitions of this charge, he is entirely willing to promise the pro- 
fessions of medicine and pharmacy to withdraw from all luture 
efforts at any public or pharmacopwial work of any kind, if it be for 
the public good, and if it will disarm such disagrteable charges. 

Tenth. It has been charge^l that if the proposed new plan was 
adopted, The American Medical Association could at any time change 
its plan and leave the pharmacists out. This is true, but it is also 
equally true of The Conventions. These latter need never have 
invited pharmacy into The Conventions had they so chosen, and can 
at any time leave it out, by a large migority. But it became their 
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iiifiKC^KC tQ h&T« iib in^ so tbey inYited it, and it was the interest of phar- 
tiMCir ^ ;icc^pc It would be equally the interest of The American 
X<c^&diIJL$s$ociat»m to have the pharmacists in, as has been abundant- 
ly :^wti^;tadthi» oulj question open is, would they accept ? or would 
Qjhiv iitt$it$( o«L taking charge of the whole interest themselves and 
iHLii^ ^ itt^dical {HTO&esion or not, as they should see fit ; or, invite 
ijl^at lik>r a UltW while and then change their policy and leave them 
sMiit? Ijb't))n» itttiNr«»t involved be truly a mutual interest, the proba- 
IkU^U!^ ar^ iu favor of harmonious action if wise counsels prevail. 

KiWv^Kittliu It has been charged that the present movement is an 
alli#4tt^ wroiigtaUy to invade a copyright by seizure. 

Xt b«» b^tt shown, in rejoinder, that the copyright really belongs 
1^ tW jM\>S?*Ji>iou at large if The Conventions be national. The 
t1)i»arttiu)Kvp««ia haa only been copyrighted once, and that when it 
w^ tji¥^ tv^rm^, and that copyright has long since expired. Each 
V^^vri^ht smio^ the first has been taken out for the special revision 
^MUttcU iu U> and such revision alone was secured to the individual 
^bkv^ lvH>k v>ttt the copyright. The copyright of the first revision was 
^4 ^y Jv^ trrigg; of the second revision by Grigg & Elliot, the 
^^^u^* v>f the present firm of J. B. Lippincott & Co. That of the 
ibuwl rvvi^ivw was held by Dr. Bache; that of the fourth by Dr. 
VVvkhU auvl that of the filth and last revision by Dr. Carson, each 
a* v^aiiriuau of the Committee. Although each copyright became 
\al^^%^^ ^ ^ fi»uooeeding one was taken out, yet still each could be 
iL^^ia^ihs) tvur the whole legal duration of a copyright, namely, 
Iwvul^^^ht years. 

i^^ W^al opinion obtained upon this question of copyright, and 
^^^^Ulwi h^i^with, may be summarized as follows : 

*i^^ wpyrlght law secures to an author the contents of a book 
^^sU^' ^ ^\nit>i^ title for twenty -eight years. Each time that the 
AV^lUv^' v^k^ai^vi the contents he must take out a new copyright 
^(^\^(\v^' tW title be changed or not, and the copyright secures the 
^M^Mv^' vV(^>'Hghted and does not secure the title except as a name 
VsY \^Klv^ th^ copyrighted matter is designated. Such a title as 
^^ t^ )H\ainuavH>paHa of the United States of America " was once 
ssv|^\^'^^^^^*^^> ^^^^ ^^*^ copyright has long since expired, anji is now 
^^ ^^^V )UVltK>t^ by law than the title ^^ Philadelphia City Direct- 
VJ^^X ^ W\^U\i In*. Kach revision, however, as a revision, being copy- 
^^^^Hsik W |M\4wted for twenty-eight years. But the changes which 
^^iv v"^^ ^wi^ou a new work, and give it a new value, damage the 
vsK^v ^Wvl I^W *way its value, and would legally infringe upon its 
VV^\\ ^^^U ^V^t^^ ^^^ ^^^^ revision is made with a foreknowledge 
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tbat it 18 to be supplanted io teu years or less, and the equities thus 
involved interfere with the force of the law in regard to time: 
whilst it is the changes and the Dew matter alone that is subject to 
be copyrighted. 

But outside of all this, — and outside the rightful ownership 
whether by the whole profession or by a Committee selected by it 
and from it, — the fall answer to this charge is, that this plan does 
not aim at, nor does it want anything that is now in either legal or 
equitable existence, and therefore invades no rights of any kind. 
But what it does aim at is to reclaim a general interest for the right- 
ful owners from a local and partial organization which sets np a 
mistaken ownership. 

Twelfth, It is claimed that although there is an appearance in 
the proposed new plan, of provision to meet the expenses accruing 
from it, yet that in practice this will probably prove deceptive, and 
that The Association might soon be called upon for annual dis- 
, bursements to maintain the work. 

In rejoinder it has been shown that the success of the work, in 
■its utility to the profession at large, will alone decide whether it can 
be self-supporting. If the protession has not, within its national 

■ organization, the means of carrying on such a work for its own inter- 

■ eat and welfare, — a work without which medicine cannot exist as a 
practical art, useful to mankind, — then it may be wise not to under- 
take it. It has been shown that already, within fifty years, the 
whole interest and work has dritted so entirely into a small section 
of the profession, that that section now sets up a claim to absolute 
ownership of the interest, in virtue of exclusive possession, as 
against the profession at large, and denies the right of the profes- 
sion to control its own most important interest. Now, if the gen- 
eral profession, of which this AsBOciation Is the only organized 
representative, deems it wiser to allow this matter to drift in the 
future as it has done in the past, only with far less security, rather 

lan take the remote and improbable risk of having to pay for its 

wn work, then the responsibility for such a course will lie just 
■where it belongs, and the legitimate and reasonable results will be 
surely realised both to the profession and the people of -the nation. 

Thirteenth. It is claimed that if The Conventions were not truly 
National in character, as repreeeuting the general professions of 
.medicine and pharmacy, the fault must lie agaiust the profession 
and not agaiust The Couveutious, since the invitations to send dele- 
fates to The Conventions were published every ten years. 

This charge is, iu great measure, true and just. Kevertheless it 
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!:$^^ '^tHnr^ ;§nKv^ iiiil>. tnif^&ah incident to the plan, — that it is 
tTifti, CHtBMinr rt9«giH» k^Y« been given to show why it has 
Tvisufe^ tt rtkr^nsMHeMn^iit tbe past, and why it is yielding its 
<i;S:u«MA >!it<iK]^ :m««^ ttil Ixkely to yield them in the fatnre. It is, 
^ikMiN!^ 4 yiMMJrmn^ v^l^jVict with which this movement has been 
^ttfik^'iAfQWisi^— 4b^ci^ ftditoML though it be, and defeated though it 
:««ie >H^ -^ 4wwitii (&»r pviiAssion from the apathy into which it 
n^^M ^ T^ypttit ^ ^Us important interest. 
^'>a^^i'^ ^ dc^ OwtYenlion no active measures have ever been 
IV >«4<$ 'JK«« SaibjqwiMit invitation's to send delegates, before 
:<^iijM«Mfrmt^ itt jpWMrmL The calls have been simply published 
ik .tK ^v^JutidfciS' >^a»Mv *»i ^li*^*^ i®ft ^o chancc. In the first Convention 
^«<^<ftmxi^ i^Kjtti t^'iMiiAJry professional organizations were invited 
ntv^ Jki ^*A!v:^ ;^«iMOii» »in^ht have no incorporated bodies, (see TJ. 
$, t^ ;:S^cs ?< <i^> W Ii?3t)> however^ when the management of The 
Cni^ <MUv*ua. %;te^ Uk.^tt ittto the present hands, — and since that time, — 
>^yi*j .r^v»yv'<\if^ Uhiiw were invited, and this shut out a very 
tHii^^ *v»tiVj^viV^^ ^t'^ l4fc*? profession, since it is now stated by one of 
UK^ oj^t^'iKud:;^ vM^ Ub» proposed new plan, in making a point against 
i^ U^^ ^svl><U>lii ttv>K half of the state medical societies of the 
V'lu^^^^ ^^WUrtMi^ *w ittcorporated. Suchj therefore, have not since 
tcsV> Ihxu iuviii^ whilst The American Medical Association 
iv^vi^ %^ *iviv^H^«* tts>t only from all " permanently organized " 
^4Mv luvsav^ !j«AH!^U^ whether incorporated or not, but also from 
iKiUMU4<iAUv «/i^<Utt4i^ county medical societies, whether incorporat- 
^ v>4: tiv%« U t^^^. ^ smaller the Conventions have been the morS 
iMUiUv'Uiv^uevi^t tMjf tlUj^Y^ Worked, and the same has been conspicu- 
s^^^ uu^ ^M tilk* w^^rkiug part of the Committees of The Conven- 
UvHj^ >v^ ^^ ^^ 'l'^ ^^ ft prominent interest of both bodies to be 
!i4u^i^ .U4viw tK ijutl^H^red with as infrequently as possible by fresh 
v^^^^iv^^^ >i^'Ak ^^ irviutoroements from, the profession at large. If 
^v t]K^ ;iiH«^ iMMiW^ iu their representative character, had been the 
saiu \*>i VW^ vVu^MV^livMis, and they yet failed to take the means of 
t^ii^ ^»\ V)tv% ^^ tW> they furnish an argument against that plan, 
^yt m iji|k\v<c v^'' ^MliMi> better one, which will keep up its relations 
%<V^ x"^ ^^vl^4iilMUval to the general profession oftener than once 
VH^ V^'u \vs^^ V^ ♦Vi^*! ^>u^?e in five years. That is, the general pro- 
^jl^^^iif.^^ ^"^M ^\^ %VH#iN(ioi^a control of all its important interests, 
^y«vi( V^^^iMiyfV' U« \Mi^l«d working parties and their work annually, 
^^ vyt^>^^\ <t il Ist'^^MiiMk And it is because the profession at large 
>^ ^M( W^ iK^ "OV^UllUimtt relation with that part of the profession 
%^\ >i^l^^ l^<v» >i(»^^ Wm biMU delegated, that the part now sets itself 
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up against the whole, as owning a general interest of the whole pro- 
fession; and when a proposition is made that the whole should 
reform and control its own work, in its own interest, it is called 
stealing. That the general profession has no more right to control 
this '* specialized " interest than it has to control pharmacy may be 
true, for in fact the general profession does control pharmacy as a 
specialty of medicine by a most general and continuous contact, 
potent and fresh every hour of every day, everywhere. The physi- 
cian would be physician still, even if his patient had nothing to buy 
from the pharmacist, but only from the provision dealer and the 
grocer. But what would the pharmacists be with no sales to 
patients upon physicians' orders of substances which the physician 
must designate, and which he and the pharmacist must equally 
know well; — and yet it is claimed that there is as much danger of 
the physician forcing an unnatural discord by not doing what the 
pharmacist wants done through these Conventions, as there is of the 
pharmacist forcing such discord by not doing what the physician 
desires. 

Finally, the author of the proposed new plan is charged with try- 
ing to support it by appearances of fairness which are not real ; —and 
by injurious personal reflections upon such men as " Drs. Wood, 
Bache, Carson," etc. The most liberal and charitable construction 
to be put upon the first part of this charge is that the mind of the 
proposer has become so confused that he is no longer competent to 
judge of his own motives, and therefore does not know right from 
wrong. And as a result of this mental condition has put forth 
propositions which are irrational and wrong without knowing how 
wrong and unfair they really were. From its nature, this charge 
has to be submitted to the professions of medicine and pharmacy 
without argument. 

But, with regard to the second part of the charge, namely, injuri- 
ous reflections upon such men as *'Drs. Wood, Bache, Carson," etc., 
a few words must be offered. 

A good degree of familiarity with their subject and their work, 
and friendly personal relations with two of them- for thirty-five 
years, have taught this writer to have a sincere respect and admira- 
tion for these men ; — and a strong feeling of thankfulness to them for 
their beneficent labors arises whenever their subject comes under 
consideration. Such feelings are entirely incompatible with injuri- 
ous personal reflections, and the charge is denied and resented. In 
any logical or rational attempt to treat the subject it was impossible 
to ignore the well-known fact that Drs. Wood and Bache had man* 

11 
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aged and controlled this Pharmacopoeia interest, — Conyenti0[l|l!i^ 
Committees and all, — first and chiefly by their own indefatigi^H.^ 
labors, and next by valuable aid from a few able physicians i^i^r: 
pharmacists around them. In common truthfulness to the 8at)|^^ 
the simple facts were stated with a constant effort to undenllw ^ 
rather than to overstate them. Facts and circumstances not "f**H|f^ 
sary to a truthful presentation of the case have been omitted, •Ij*!- 
those which seemed necessary have been touched upon as teD< 
as was possible if the whole subject was to be taken up at all. 
yet these charges are brought and urged over and over again, a**'^. 



< 



:i 



discredit to this movement and to the proposed plan. 

One name among the honored dead, identified with and embodidT ^ 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia for as much sound and truly valuaU ^ 
work as either Dr. Wood or Dr. Bache, and for more work thai 
any other beside them, has not been mentioned, although hil 
work was more truly voluntary in every sense than that of any ' 
other laborer upon it. And the loss of his services and influence td. 
the professions of medicine and pharmacy, and especially to tha . 
Pharmacopoeia, is quite as great as that of any one whose hands , 
have upheld this work, and can now uphold it no longer. The . 
earnest, modest, unselfish, untiring labor of such a man as ProC ' 
William Procter, Jr., of Philadelphia, when abstracted from an ^ 
interest like that now under consideration, is a loss which it is not ^ 
easy to overestimate, nor is his place any more easily filled than / 
those of the others which are now lost to this work. ^ 

i 



Since the above was written a large meeting of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, called especially for the discussion of this 
subject, has been held, and was attended by prominent physicians 
as well as pharmacists, and the proceedings have been published in 
the May number of the " American Journal of Pharmacy," p. 258. 
At this meeting there was great harmony of sentiment, and the 
pamphlet of Mr. Taylor was endorsed. Resolutions in opposition 
to this movement were unanimously passed, and were directed to 
be forwarded to the President of this Association. 

At that meeting Dr. H. C. Wood stated, after quoting " the 
Apostle Paul," that the College of Physicians of Philadelphia has 
passed a preamble and resolutions addressed to this Association, 
protesting against this movement ; and farther, that a letter had 
been received from Dr. J. C. Riley, of Washington, the Secretary of 
The Convention of 1870, upon whom, through the death of the 
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andbcih Yioe-Pkwdents, the duty of calling a new Con veu- 
i&r 1880, has lUlen, in which letter ** he sutes that he cannot 
ikt that he 18 in honor hound to call The Convention in 1880.'* 
the UntTeruly of Pennsylvania has spoken through Dr. H. 
ITood;— 41ie College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and the Col- 
lofPharniaey of Philadelphia have spoken in no uncertain tone 
fBBMdotionB ; and, these heing the organizations which have come 
leanider themsftlTea as practically the owners of this interest, and 
to aay that The Convention will be called, and will make 
lilbniiaoopcBim in the usual way, irrespective of what the general 
[jafanon may or can do; — and, as Dr. Riley has said substantially 
[Aitimder theae eironmstanoes he will call a Convention, — it must 
Ibaeeepted aa a &ot that a Convention will be called, and will, 
linpeetive of nnmbers, or of anything else, make a pharmacopcDia, 
ad this 18 beyond doubt probable, and is entirely in accordance 
nth the present plan, and with established precedents. Then as this 
Cnvention most necessarily consist of incorporated bodies only, 
ttl as these incorporated bodies must necessarily consist mainly 
of oollegea, from their very large majority among the organizations 
Ibnmghoat the country which are entitled to representation in these 
Oonventions, — the unincorporated portion of the profession, and 
that which is represented directly in this Association, must be left 
out, or must ask for permission to be allowed to participate in its 
own most important and most vital work." ^ 

The whole question at issue is very simple and very compact, and 
ihonld be steadily kept in view. It is this : Does the medical pro- 
fearion desire to change its plan of revising its Pharmacopoeia or 
not? Then out of this comes another question: Who is entitled, in 
this nation, to answer in the name of the medical profession ? 

This condition of things leaves to The Association a choice 
between three different courses of action. 

First. It may by a simple motion, made at any time, cither at 
onoe or after discussion, lay the whole subject upon the table, and 
abandon it, thus leaving it precisely as if no action had been taken 

1. Ihufnfftbe present annual meeting of The Assooiation, another pamphlet has been 
leoelTed and distrlbated to the members. The title of this pamphlet is '* Review of Dr. 
Sqnlbli'a Pioposed Plan for the fatnre Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, being a Special 
Beport upon this sabject by the Committee of the National College of Pharmacy on the U. S. 
pmamaoopoela, and Resolutions adopted by the National College of Pharmacy, Washington, 
n. C ttt a special meeting held May 28, 18T7," this pamphlet is presented herewith as a use- 
fjDl part of the history of this movement. 

' Tbe chief points of this pamphlet are that this Association is not the proper custodian of 
Tbo FluuniicopGeia, because it admits delegates from the unincorporated portion of the pro- 
teaakm ; and that the proposed council is too small. These, as well as the minor points of 
tlie pamphlet, have been fully discussed in the rejoinder. 
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m the matter in any way; for, as yet, The Association is in no i 
degree involved in the subject at all. ; 

This course would be that most acceptable, personally, to the , 
present writer, since being now entirely relieved from a sense of 
responsibility to the profession at large which has been growing 
upon him ior the past fifteen years, and having transferred that 
responsibility to where it rightly belongs, he would be satisfied with 
any course that the deliberate judgment of the profession might 
take, and be best satisfied by such a course as this which would 
enable him at once to withdraw from a controversy which has 
already degenerated into disagreeable personalities. But the ques- 
tion is, can The Association afibrd to take this course ? 

Second. The Association may proceed, by this or some better plan, 
to make a pharmacopoeia, and offer it to the profession at any time 
and in any way it pleases, allowing the work to take its chances with 
others, upon their merits. 

In adopting such a course, however, it would probably have the 
entire work to do within itself, since it is not probable that either the 
Army or Navy Medical Departments would take any direct part in 
the work, or assume any responsibility whatever for it. Neither is 
it all probable that The American Pharmaceuical Association 
would give any assistance under such circumstances. Then, whether 
The Association could undertake the wo^-k within itself with a fair 
chance of success would be the important question here involved. 

Third. The Association might appoint, — or elect through its 
Nominating Committee, — a small, carefully-selected Committee, say 
of three men, — and refer the whole subject to them to be reported 
upon at the annual meeting of 1878. 

Such a Committee should be as free as possible from local bias ; — ' 
should have had no active part in this controversy ; — ^and should 
have time and ability to make a thorough investigation of the whole 
subject. It should be directed to consult with the Surgeon-Generals 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Hospital service, and to ask for a 
.committee of consultation of similar unbiased character, from The 
American Pharmaceutical Association ; — and should, in its judicial 
functions, be authorized to employ legal counsel, not only for the 
decision of legal points, if any should arise, — but to carefully weigh 
all the testimony that has been or may be offered in evidence upon 
the subject, — and to suggest new sources of evidence. 

It seems very plain that nothing definite can be wisely under- 
taken at this meeting beyond a cool and temperate discussion of the 
subject, confined to its merits, and commensurate with its true dig- 
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aity and importance, for the purpose of bringing out all the points 
and argoments possible at this time, and having them carefully re* 
eorded for the deliberations of the future. Such a committee as is 
suggested, might, in proportion to its activity and thoroughness, 
present a report in 1878 which would very materially aid The Asso* 
eiation in reachuig a wise conclusion, and in avoiding mistakes that 
would jeopardize the interests involved. 

The whole subject is bow submitted to The Association with a 
nncere wish that if discussed at all, the discussion may be calm and 
dispassionate, and may be kept to the elucidation of matters of fact 
and judgment; and that each speaker should ask his questions, and 
give his views as briefly and as compactly as possible upon the 
choice between the three propositions above offered, which, it is 
believed, embrace the whole subject in the only form that is well 
adapted to present action in The Association. 

The following resolutions are submitted as being well adapted to 
carry into effect the third one of the suggested modes of action, 
aod. as being nearly or quite in accord with the recommendation of 
the President in his address, delivered yesterday. 

JSesoloed^ That the Nominating Committee be directed to nominate three per- 
manent members or delegates to constitute a Committee on The PharmacopcBia 
of The United States of America, in comiection with the whole subject as 
presented at this meeting;— and that in selecting this Committee all sectional 
bias be carefully avoided ; — ^and that no name be presented which is actively 
identified with either side of the controversy on the subject. 

ResoJioedy That when elected, this Committee take for its precept the whole 
presentation of the subject as now made to The Association, and carefully con- 
sider an the arguments on both sides of the questions involved, and all addi- 
tional testimony that can be obtained, and report the results of the investigation 
to The Assodation at the annual meeting of 1878. 

In order that this Committee may possess itself of all available 
means for knowledge and judgment, it should be directed to ask the 
counsels of the Surgeon-Generals of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Hospital Servica 

It should also be directed to invite The American Pharmaceutical 
Association through the President of that Association, in the name 
of* this Association, — to elect a similar committee of three at its an- 
nual meeting in September next, for consultation with this committee 
upon this subject ; — and if the invitation should be accepted, to con- 
Bult freely and fully with such committee. 

It should also be directed that after such counsels and consulta- 
tion, the committee employ competent legal counsel to consider all 
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the issues involved, and examine all the testimony and evidence 
thereon, and obtain from such counsel a written opinion upon the 
points at issue, such opinion to be presented to The Association with 
the report of the committee. 

And he it father Reaohed, That in order, still farther to know the will of the 
entire profession with a view to the end that only the wisest and the most deliber- 
ate action may be taken, the whole subject be referred to the state medical socie- 
ties with the earnest request that they give it a full and fair consideration and 
discussion through all their constituent organizations, and report their wishes 
and their judgment to this Association, as being the aggregate representative 
body of the whole profession, at the annual meeting of 1878. 

In order to carry this Resolution into effect, the secretary of The 
Association should be directed to address the following communica- 
tion, in duplicate, to both the president and secretary of each state 
medical society throughout the United States, immediately upon the 
adjournment of this meeting; and to publish the same in all the 
Medical Journals of the country which may be willing to insert it. 

To the State Medical SoeieUesof The United States, and their Oonstittient Organi- 
zations : 

Referring to the discussion of the subject of the interests of the medical 
profession in ** The Pharmacopoeia of The United States " during the past year, 
and as presented in the Transactions of The American Medical Association, you 
are earnestly requested to give the subject prompt attention as involving one of 
your own most important interests, and to send your delegates to the annual 
meeting of this body in 1878, especially instructed upon the following questions : 

Does the medical profession of the United States desire to make a change in 
the plan of revising the Pharmacopoeia ? 

Is The American Medical Association a con^tent representative body 
authorized to control and manage this interest ? 

Will the profession as represented in your state society entrust its interests 
in this subject to this Association through the delegation sent to this body, or 
not? 

Will each state society inform this Association wheth^ it be incorporated or 
not? 

Answers to these questions, and auy suggestions that may be offered should 
be embodied in a communication addressed to this Association, and be ogned by 
the president and secretary of each state medical society, and should be 
forwarded to this Association by the delegates sent to the annual meeting of 
1878. 

By order of The American Medical Association, 



Secretary. 

(Date.) 
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Prior to the year 1820, the medical profession, represented by the medical 
colleges and societies of this comitry, finding the Pharmacopoeias of foreign 
countries insufficient for its needs, voluntarily formed itself into a body under 
the name of " The National Convention for Revising Pharmacopoeias." 

The result of its labors was published in 1820 in the form of a book which 
was entitled: *'The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America, by 
Authority of the Medical Societies and Colleges." 

This book was copyrighted, the term for which has now expired. 

In 1830 this body again met for the same purpose, and the result of its labors 
was published under the above title, with the words '* National Medical Con- 
vention" substituted for "Medical Societies and Colleges," in the form of a 
book which was copyrighted in 1831, the term of which has also now expired. 

In 1840 this body again met for the same purpose, and the result of its labors 
was published under the same title in the form of a book, which was copyrighted 
in 1842, the term of which has also now expired. 

In 1850 this body again met for the same purpose, and the result of its labors 
was published under the same title in the form of a book, which was copyrighted 
in the name of George B. Wood, M. D., Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision and Publication. 

In 1860 this body again met for the same purpose, and the result of its labors 
was published under the same title, in the form of a book, which was copy- 
righted in 1863 in the name of Franklin Bache, Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision and Publication. 

In 1870 this body again met for the same purpose, and the result of its labors 
yvns published under the same title, in the form of a book, which was copy- 
righted in the name of Joseph Carson, M. D., Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision and Publication. 

We are now asked whether any one has the right of property in the title : 
" The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America," which The American 
Medical Association, or any of its members, would be liable to infringe by the 
publication of a book having that title. 

We are unable to find any case, either in England or in this country, where, 
imder the law of copyrights, courts have protected the title alone separate from 
the book which it was intended to designate. 

The question was touched upon in Osgood vs. Allen, 3 Official Gazette, page 
124, where the court doubted whether any such protection could be granted. 

Assuming, however, that it is the proper subject for protection under the law 
of copyrights, it was copyrighted in 1820, the term of which has expired. 

Unless, then, some one has a right in it, in the nature of a trade mark or of a 
good will, it is public property. 

If it iff in the nature of a trade mark or good will it must be owned by who- 
ever first adopted the trade mark or created the good will, or the assignee or 
assignees of such a one. 
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That it was adopted or created by the body of physicians above referred to 
and has been used by it down to the present time is undeniable. 

This body, however, was not a firm or partnership, nor did it act in a corpor- 
ate capacity, as it was not incorporated. It had no legal existence, and could not 
therefore sue or be sued, or acquire or convey title to any right whatever. 

It would therefore appear that as the right, if any, to said title must be in 
the nature of a trade mark or good will, and as the body that adopted or created 
it could neither hold or convey it, or sue for infringement of the right of it, 
that it was and is public property. 

Being public property The American Medical Association or any one else can 
use it with impunity. 

. We are also asked whether the publication of a reviidon of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of the United States would be an infringement of the copyrights of Wood, 
Bache and Carson, or either of them, above referred to. 

We have grave doubts as to whether either of said copyrights is good and 
valid in law. 

. The history of the Conventions of 1850, 1860 and 1870, shows that at each 
a committee was appointed to revise and publish the Pharmacopoeia, and that 
the labor and authorship of the Pharmacopoeia was not a sole one of either 
Wood, Bache or Carson, but a joint one of these persons with the other members 
of the Committee of Revision and Publication. 

Although we are unable to find any case in which it has been decided that a 
copyright is void and of no effect in law, because taken out in the name of one 
author where several have been joint authors, we are of the opinion that sueh 
a copyright would be void and of no effect in law the same as if one of two 
joint inventors should procure a patent in his own name for the joint invention, 
which would invalidate the patent. 

That there is an analogy between the rights of authors and those of inventors 
there is no doubt. 

The Constitution of the United States appears to place them on the same 
footing, where it declares in the first article that, ** Congress shall have power 
to promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their writings and discoveries." 

In the celebrated case of Wheaton & Donaldson vs. Peters & Grigg, 8 Peters, 
page 657, the court inquires : 

** In what respect does the right of an author differ from that of an individual 
who has invented a most useful and valuable machine ? In the production of 
this his mind has been as intensely engaged as long, and perhaps as usefully to 
the public, as any distinguished author in the composition of his book. ♦ ♦ 
No one can deny when the Legislature are about to vest an exclusive right in 
an author or inventor, they have the power to prescribe the conditions on which 
such right shall be enjoyed, and that no one can avail himself of such right who 
does not not substantially comply with the requisitions of the law. 

This principle is familiar as regards patent rights, and it is the same in relation 
to the copyright of a book. If any difference shall be made as it respects a 
strict conformity to the law, it would seem to be more reasonable to make the 
requirement of the author rather than the inventor. 

Now the Constitution and law gives protection to the author or authors, and 
on no principle do we know how it can be contended that the copyrighting of a 
joint work by one of several joint authors can afford him any protection. 
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